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1. Introduction 


11 Research interest and research question 


The presence of radical right parties has become the norm in European democracies, 
even though large parts of the public reject their ultra-nationalist and illiberal ide- 
ology. In 2000, when the conservative Austrian People's Party (ОУР) invited the rad- 
ical right Freedom Party of Austria (FPÓ) to become a junior partner in the Austrian 
government, all member states ofthe European Union (EU) sanctioned Austria. This 
drastic measure indicates that politicalelites in Western Europe viewed radical right 
parties as pariahs, even after two decades of substantial electoral success. The exter- 
nal intervention, however, remained largely inconsequential for Austria's position 
in the EU, and it did not prevent the OVP from further cooperation with the radical 
right. Since this pivotal event, the participation of radical right parties in govern- 
ment, either in Austria or in other Western European EU member states, has not 
triggered such a diplomatic outcry. 

The story of radical right parties participating in government coalitions is some- 
what different in the Central and Eastern European EU member states. Despite lim- 
ited electoral success and organisational instability (Minkenberg 2002, 336, 2017; 
Mudde 20053), radical right parties have entered government from the onset of the 
post-Communist transformation. The first governments that included radical right 
parties were formed in Estonia, Romania, and Slovakia in the early 1990s, but their 
government participation has remained neither limited to these countries nor to 
this time period. Contrary to the events described in Austria, the government par- 
ticipation of radical right parties in this region never caused similar protestations 
from European political elites. 

In the past three decades, radical right parties have thus had the opportunity 
to directly influence political developments from the highest public office in many 
Central and Eastern European countries. Moreover, when radical right parties par- 
ticipate in government, this indirectly impacts national party systems by shifting 
the policy positions and narratives of their competitors to the right—even after they 
have left office (Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg et al. 2021). In light 
of these facts, the present study seeks to answer the following research question: 
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What explains the government participation of radical right parties in Central and 
Eastern Europe in the first three decades after the fall of Communism? 


1.2 Research overview and argumentation 


Theoretical framework 

The formation of governments with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope has received very limited scholarly attention (Fagerholm 2021). Nevertheless, 
by combining the research on radical right parties and the formation of government 
coalitions, this study draws on the literature from two established branches of com- 
parative politics. Regarding the research on radical right parties, Cas Mudde (2007, 
2) notes that works on this party family *might already outnumber the combined to- 
tal of books on all party families together". He is quick to add, however, that there is 
still much to discover. The central areas of research on radical right parties include 
topics such as their ideology (Ignazi 1992; Minkenberg 1998; Mudde 2000b; Carter 
2005; Pirro 2016), organisational structure (Art 2011), and the societal demand for 
these parties, often inview ofexplaining their success or failure at the polls (Scheuch 
and Klingemann 1967; Betz 1994; Kitschelt and McGann 1995; Norris 2005; Meguid 
2005, 2008; Mudde 2010; Minkenberg 2013; Pytlas 2016). More recently, scholars have 
devoted increasing attention to the impact of radical right parties on politics and so- 
ciety (Williams 2006; W. M. Downs 2012; Minkenberg 2015a, 2015b; Pytlas and Kos- 
sack 2015; Minkenberg et al. 2021), including their participation in government in 
Western European democracies (Minkenberg 2001; Bale 2003; Heinisch 2003; Ak- 
kerman 2012; Akkerman and Lange 2012; Zaslove 2012). It took about a decade before 
researchers also started paying attention to radical right parties in the new democ- 
racies of Central and Eastern Europe (Ramet 1999; Beichelt and Minkenberg 2002; 
Mudde 2005b) and yet another decade for more comprehensive comparative studies 
to emerge (Minkenberg 2009, 2015b; Pirro 2016, 2017; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg et al. 
2021). 

The most comprehensive study on the participation of radical right parties in 
coalition governments focuses only on Western Europe (de Lange 2008). De Lange 
findsthatthe same criteria which explain mainstream party participation in govern- 
ment—namely parties' pursuit of public office and the goal of implementing their 
preferred policies—also apply to the radical right. More precisely, the ideological 
distance of radical right parties to the formateur, particularly on the issue of im- 


1 The formateur of a coalition is the party that leads coalition bargaining and usually also ap- 
points the prime minister. In some countries, constitutional provisions comprise the formal 
appointment of a formateur, mostly by the head of state, whereas in others the formateur is 
selected on the basis of a code of conduct in the country's political arena. 
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migration, and their seat share in parliament, determine whether or not they enter 
government or remain in opposition (de Lange 2008, 119; see also de Lange 2012). 

Two political developments also influence the participation of radical right par- 
ties in government in Western Europe (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008). The rise of green 
and radical right parties caused party systems to become increasingly polarised, pit- 
ting left-wing and right-wing camps against one another. In this environment, con- 
servative and Christian democratic parties were often unable to form centre-right 
majorities without involving radical right parties. Furthermore, in order to win back 
voters centre-right parties shifted their policy positions towards those ofthe radical 
right, particularly with regard to immigration. Thus, the electoral success ofthe rad- 
ical right, coupled with their impact on mainstream parties' policy positions, paved 
the way for radical right parties to enter government in Western Europe. 

The only comparative study of government formation which includes a discus- 
sion of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe is an analysis of 22 Eu- 
ropean countries which focuses on all radical—left and right—parties (Fagerholm 
2021). This study provides some support for the importance of ideological and elec- 
toral factors for explaining radical right parties' inclusion in, and exclusion from, 
government. Yet, due to the broad scope of the study and because the results are 
based on only a few cases from Central and Eastern Europe which are skewed by the 
Latvian case, the conclusions remain rather tentative. Therefore, the author himself 
emphasises the need for further research (Fagerholm 2021, 16). 

Existing research on party competition with radical right parties in Central and 
Eastern Europe offers alternative explanations for why these parties' gain entrance 
into government coalitions so frequently. Minkenberg and several co-authors, for 
instance, develop a model (see Fig. 1) for assessing the impact of radical right parties 
on other parties' policy positions, the political culture, and the quality of democracy, 
focusing in particular on processes of interaction between radical right parties and 
their competitors (Minkenberg 20154, 2017; Minkenberg et al. 2021; see also Meguid 
2005, 2008). The model does not distinguish between electoral and post-electoral 
party competition, such as government formation (Benoit and Laver 2006, chap. 2), 
but it does highlight the general importance of mainstream parties' strategic reac- 
tions to the radical right. The model also illustrates that whether mainstream parties 
cooperate with, or distance themselves from, the radical right depends on a num- 
ber of factors, including the perceived (electoral) threat of radical right parties, their 
policy positions, the configuration of party systems, and the cultural context. Thus, 
more general research on party competition with the radical right in Central and 
Eastern Europe points to similar explanatory factors as the research on government 
formation with radical right parties in the western part of the continent. 

Research into coalition politics provides another point of reference for this study 
(for an overview, see Laver and Schofield 1998; Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 
20025, Müller, Bergman, and Strgm 2008). Within this literature, the formation 
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of coalition governments has been one of the earliest and most prominent puzzles 
that scholars have tried to solve. Initially, researchers sought to predict the com- 
position of coalitions after a given election, while other works tried to explain the 
participation of individual parties in government (de Winter and Dumont 2006). 


Figure 1.1: Model of party competition with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope 
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Source: Minkenberg et al. 2021, 651. 


The mainstream of coalition research follows a context-sensitive rational choice 
approach. Hence, scholars believe that coalition formation results from parties’ 
strategic choices in the pursuit of office and policy, which are constrained by con- 
textual factors, such as the institutional environment, the configuration of party 
systems or historical trajectories (de Swaan 1973; Strom 1990a; Strom, Budge, and 
Laver 1994; Müller and Strøm 1999, 20006; Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002a; 
Mitchell and Nyblade 2008). 

Research on coalition formation focuses mainly on Western European democ- 
racies, and studies on Central and Eastern Europe are still rather rare (Grotz and 
Weber 2011; Dóring and Hellstróm 2013; Savage 2014, 2016; Bergman, Ilonszki, and 
Müller 20192). However, one ofthe more general insights found in these works is that 
the rich theoretical body of coalition research can be applied in Central and East- 
ern Europe as well. Furthermore, there is substantial agreement that office-oriented 
and contextual factors play an important role in explaining government formation 
in Central and Eastern Europe (Grotz and Weber 2011; Dóring and Hellstróm 2013; 
Savage 2016). The influence of policy-related factors, by contrast, remains disputed. 
While most works subscribe to a predominantly office-oriented notion of coalition 
formation in Central and Eastern Europe (Dóring and Hellstróm 2013; Savage 2016; 
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see also Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 20194), one study finds empirical evidence 
showing a significant relationship between parties' policy positions and participa- 
tion in government (Savage 2014). Savage (2014, 558) argues convincingly that the 
frequently observed irrelevance of programmatic competition in Central and East- 
ern Europe results from a mis-conceptualisation of the region's policy space, which 
cannot be adequately captured by the classic (Western European) left-right dimen- 
sion. 


The radical right and party competition in Central and Eastern Europe 

This brief overview of research on radical right parties and coalition formation sug- 
gests that the characteristics and preferences of political parties play an important 
role in government formation, as does the context of coalition bargaining. There- 
fore, specific features of Central and Eastern European radical right parties, as well 
as the social and political context, must be taken into account when attempting to 
explain their path(s) to power. Though the present study assumes that radical right 
parties, and the political processes underlying party competition in the democratic 
Central and Eastern European countries, function equivalently to those in Western 
Europe, it acknowledges that the region's post-Communist, context-specific char- 
acteristics must not be ignored (Pytlas 2018; see also Minkenberg 2002, 2015a, 2017; 
Pirro 2016; Mudde 2017). 

The first important difference between Western and Central and Eastern Europe 
concerns the conditions under which radical right parties emerged in both parts of 
the continent. In Western Europe, the rise of radical right parties is often seen as a 
counter-reaction to the post-materialist value changes that began in the 1960s (Igna- 
71 1992, 2003; Minkenberg 1998; see also Inglehart 1977). In Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, they emerge after 1989 in the context of a “triple transition", which included 
the mammoth tasks of building new economic and political systems in new—or at 
least newly independent—nation states (Offe 1991; see also von Beyme 1996; Elster et 
al. 2000). In both parts of the continent, massive modernisation surges accompa- 
nied the emergence of the radical right, and they were even more severe in Central 
and Eastern Europe than in the West (Beichelt and Minkenberg 2002; Pytlas 2016; 
Minkenberg 2017). Due to the importance of state- and nation-building during the 
post-Communist transformation, the issue of national identity is also highly salient 
in Central and Eastern Europe (Offe 1991; von Beyme 1996; Bunce 2005). In such an 
environment, nativist ultranationalism, the ideological core of the radical right, has 
resonated with political and societal actors since the onset of the transformation 
process. 

Second, the party systems of Central and Eastern Europe are peculiar in terms 
of their structural and content dimensions, and this distinguishes them from their 
Western European counterparts. On the structural level, post-Communist party sys- 
tems consisted of wholly new parties, with the exception of Communist successors 
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and few revived historical parties (von Beyme 1996, 127-29; Cabada, Hlousek, and 
Jurek 2014, 53; see also Ágh 1998; Elster et al. 2000). However, parties did not com- 
pete in a tabula rasa situation, even in the early phase of the transformation (Elster 
et al. 2000, 131). Detailed party programmes were often unavailable during this pe- 
riod and individual personalities enjoyed considerable influence over the political 
process, but political parties formed around certain core values that provided vot- 
ers and other parties with some guidance from the outset (Hloušek and Kopeček 
2010, 9-10). The familiarity with parties and their positions had increased markedly 
after a decade's worth of party competition, elections, and the government partici- 
pation of different political forces (Ágh 1998; Toole 2000; Pop-Eleches 2010). Hence, 
by the turn of the millennium, it became possible to speak of a basic level of party 
system institutionalisation in the region, even though the level of stability was con- 
siderably lower than in the established Western European democracies (Enyedi and 
Casal Bértoa 2018; Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 2020). 

Third, the conceptualisation of the policy space is particularly important when 
it comes to the ideological configuration of Central and Eastern European party sys- 
tems. The crucial issue here is the nature and alignment of cleavages, or divides 
(Deegan-Krause 2007), which structure party competition. There is a broader de- 
bate about whether or not it is possible to apply the classic left-right dimension to 
Central and Eastern Europe and whether the socio-economic and socio-cultural di- 
vides that constitute this dimension are predominantly reinforcing or rather cross- 
cutting (Kitschelt et al. 1999; Beichelt 2001; Marks et al. 2006; Deegan-Krause 2007; 
Rohrschneider and Whitefield 2009; Casal Bértoa 2014; Cabada, Hloušek, and Ju- 
rek 2014). The view here is that socio-economic and socio-cultural divides are rein- 
forcing in some countries and cross-cutting in others. Therefore, this study opts for 
a two-dimensional conceptualisation of policy space, using both a socio-economic 
and socio-cultural dimension (see also Chapter 2). Thus, the issue oftheir alignment 
is not predefined by the researcher but becomes an empirical question. Moreover, 
the regime divide, which represents the contestation between the successor parties 
of the Communist regime and the oppositional forces, has constituted an overarch- 
ing conflict dimension in Central and Eastern Europe. Particularly during the early 
years of the post-Communist transformation, this divide had the potential to over- 
shadow other socio-cultural and socio-economic conflicts (Beichelt 2001; Grzymala- 
Busse 2001). 


Basic argument 

The basic argument of this study is grounded on the premise that, despite the 
specific features of post-Communist democracies, radical right parties and party 
competition in Western and Central and Eastern Europe are fundamentally, and 
functionally, equivalent. Thus, the study argues that the government participation 
of Central and Eastern European radical right parties depends on their strategic 
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choices in pursuit of policy and office as well as the context in which they operate. 
More precisely, the seat share of these parties in parliament, their ideological dis- 
tance from the formateur, particularly with regard to socio-cultural issues, and the 
configuration of the party systems, explain why they enter government or remain 
in opposition. 

In light of the aforementioned specifics of the Central and Eastern European 
context, however, this basic argument needs to be qualified. The main reason for 
these qualifications is the development of post-Communist politics and societies 
during the course of the transformation process. The regime divide and the mam- 
moth task of overseeing the triple transition severely impacted the region particu- 
larly in the first post-Communist decade. Against this background, three specifica- 
tions shall be made to the basic argument concerning the early phase of the trans- 
formation: 


1 Duetotheimportance of state- and nation-building, as well as the high salience 
of nationalism immediately after 1989, radical right parties were never required 
to undergo a process of normalisation before entering government. In contrast 
to their Western European counterparts, they do not have to achieve great suc- 
cess at the polls or shift the ideological positions of their competitors towards 
their own before being considered as viable coalition partners by mainstream 
parties. 

2) Theregime divide, and the corresponding opposition in the party system, plays a 
dominant role in government formation in the post-Communist democracies of 
Central and Eastern Europe, which can overshadow socio-cultural or socio-eco- 
nomic differences between parties. This can benefit radical right parties if they 
are inthe same camp ав the formateur, but it can be counterproductive if they are 
not. Because the opposition based on the regime divide is affective, rather than 
ideological and issue-based’, it differs from the conflicts over immigration that 
helped radical right parties gain power in many Western European party sys- 
tems. Most importantly, Central and Eastern European radical right parties can- 
not automatically be assigned to a specific camp based on their ideology which 
results in a wider range of potential coalition partners than in Western Europe. 

3) In the early years of the post-Communist transformation, both the socio-cul- 
tural and the socio-economic dimension play a central role in government for- 
mation with radical right parties. Reforming the entire economic system was 


2 The opposition between competing political camps entails affective and/or ideological el- 
ements. Affective polarisation refers to “the extent to which groups dislike each other", 
whereas ideological or issue-based polarisation concerns “the extent to which they disagree 
with each other" on particular policies (Nugent 2020, 2—3; see also lyengar et al. 2019; Wagner 
2021). 
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such an essential part of the transformation process that governments could 
hardly afford major disagreement on their approach to economic policy. Hence, 
similar positions on socio-cultural issues alone are not sufficient for parties to 
form a government together during this transformational period. 


These specifications ofthe basic argument indicate that government formation with 
radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe is a complex process. Hence, this 
study argues that explaining this outcome requires paying close attention to the in- 
terplay of party characteristics, ideological preferences, and party system configu- 
rations. 


1.5 Research design 


The present study is located in the sphere of medium-level concepts and middle- 
range theories, the classic domain of the comparative method in political science 
(Sartori 1970, 1040—46; Lane and Ersson 1996, 5-6; Lauth, С. Pickel, and S. Pickel 
2009, 69). It involves theory-testing and theory-generating elements (Gerring 2017, 
263—70). It draws on existing theoretical knowledge in the field of government for- 
mation, in part even with radical right parties, and puts these theories to a test in 
the context of Central and Eastern European democracies. The main goal of this 
study, however, is to identify different patterns—or configurations of factors—that 
explain why Central and Eastern European radical right parties enter government 
or remain in opposition. Hence, it applies a configurational approach that investi- 
gates the interaction of different explanatory factors and their impact on a specific 
outcome rather than testing the probabilistic effects of independent variables on 
dependent variables. Since fairly little is known about the interactions between the 
individual factors that explain the outcome of government formation with radical 
right parties, particularly in Central and Eastern Europe, this study also pursues a 
theory-generating approach when examining these complex causal relations. 
Given the aim to shed light on the variety of patterns that explain why Central 
and Eastern European radical right parties enter government or remain in opposi- 
tion, a diverse case selection will be applied. More precisely, cases were selected in 
order to show variation with regard to each potential explanatory factor, or even con- 
figurations of factors, as well as the outcome (Seawright and Gerring 2008; see also 
Gerring 2017, 89—91). For this reason, the study examines government formation in 
countries from various regions of Central and Eastern Europe: the Visegrad Four 
from Central Europe, the Baltic states of Estonia and Latvia, and Bulgaria and Ro- 
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mania from Southeastern Europe.? Analysing government formation in eight coun- 
tries from three different parts of Central and Eastern Europe should prevent the 
study from generating an explanation that applies only to a specific sub-region. The 
analysis covers the first three decades after the fall of Communism, more precisely 
the period from the first free elections in each respective country in the early 1990s 
until the end of 2020. These criteria produce a total of 48 cases, in which radical right 
parties were present in parliament and thus had the chance to enter government. 

The research design faces the challenge of integrating a relatively large number 
of cases with a configurational approach that is usually the domain of case stud- 
ies (Müller, Bergman and Strom (Müller, Bergman, and Strøm 2008, 33—35; see also 
Ragin 1989; King, Keohane, and Verba 1994; Brady and Collier 2004; Gerring 2017). 
It attempts to ease the trade-offs between small-N and large-N research (Gerring 
2017, chap. 11; see also Chapter 4) with the help of Qualitative Comparative Anal- 
ysis (QCA). Charles Ragin developed this method particularly for such medium-N 
settings with the aim of combining “the best features of the case-oriented approach 
with the best features ofthe variable-oriented approach" (Ragin 1989, 84; see also Ra- 
gin 2000, 24-26; Rihoux 2009; Schneider and Wagemann 2012). However, the rea- 
son for choosing this method is not only the number of cases, but also the fact that 
QCA, as a configurational case-oriented method, is particularly well suited for in- 
vestigating causal complexity beyond individual case studies. Here, QCA has an ad- 
vantage over statistical methods because it preserves the specific configuration of 
the cases throughout the analysis. Thus, the cases do not disappear behind individ- 
ual variables (Ragin 1989, x; Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 76-78; Marx, Rihoux, 
and Ragin 2014, 120). 

Integrating case-specific configurations into a structured, cross-national anal- 
ysis of a medium-to-large number of cases still comes at a cost. It is almost impos- 
sible for a researcher to investigate this many cases with the analytical depth that 
is characteristic of comparative case studies. Therefore, in order to obtain the level 
of familiarity with the cases required to interpret the configurations of explanatory 
factors in a meaningful way, it is necessary to limit the number of conditions. The 
selection of these conditions will be based on existing theoretical knowledge about 
government formation in Central and Eastern Europe and with radical right par- 
ties across the continent. Moreover, even with regard to the limited number of ex- 
planatory factors, the present study cannot dig as deep into causal mechanisms as 


3 The former Yugoslav republics of Croatia and Slovenia are not included, because Tito's Yu- 
goslavia began challenging the hegemony of the Soviet Union during the Stalinist era and 
developed much more independently from Moscow than either the Central and Eastern Eu- 
ropean satellite states or the Baltic Soviet republics (Rothschild 1993, chap. 3). Additionally, 
Croatia only gained independence in 1995 after four years of war and it entered the EU in 
2013, several years later than the other member states in the region. 
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is possible in single, or small-N comparative, case studies which use process trac- 
ing or similar methods. The primary goal of this study is to investigate the causal 
relationships at play in government formation with radical right parties in Central 
and Eastern Europe. However, it will also address the causal mechanisms that con- 
nect the individual explanatory factors in the various explanatory patterns, though 
only to a limited extent. Thus, in terms of Gerring's (2017, 244) typology of trade-offs 
between small-N and large-N research, the research design charts a middle path 
between causal depth and breadth as well as between the study of causal effects and 
causal mechanisms. 

Furthermore, the research design reflects the assumption that the patterns of 
government formation with radical right parties may vary over time. It divides 
the period under investigation into two phases, namely the time before and after 
the so-called “third-generation elections" (Pop-Eleches 2010). Third-generation 
elections are those elections that take place after parties from the two main political 
camps in a given country have been in power at least once. This allows both voters 
and political competitors to better assess their policies as well as their strategic 
behaviour, which is a key prerequisite for structured party competition (Savage 
2016; see also Sartori 1976). The first third-generation elections in all eight countries 
took place around the year 2000, so this threshold, more or less, distinguishes 
between the first post-Communist decade and the two following decades, when 
Central and Eastern European party systems reached a basic level of consolidation. 
Moreover, democracy and market economy had also been firmly established by this 
time, at least on a procedural level, and all countries had begun formal accession 
negotiations with the EU (Beichelt 2004; Vachudova 2005). 


1.4 Contributions and limitations 


Contributions 

The present study contributes to the existing research on party competition in sev- 
eral respects. First, it provides original empirical insights into the process of gov- 
ernment formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe. Here, 
the study confirms the tentative conclusions from the existing research (Fagerholm 
2021) by showing that electoral results and ideological preferences of radical right 
parties play an important role in explaining why they enter government or remain 
in opposition. Yet, additional findings also explain how these factors interact with 
each other and with the configuration ofthe party system. 

More precisely, the study reveals that the patterns of government formation with 
radical right parties in the early years ofthe post-Communist transformation differ 
significantly from those in the consolidating decades. It finds a clear transforma- 
tional pattern that results from the triple transition’s impact on the nascent party 
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systems of Central and Eastern Europe. In this period, radical right parties' proxim- 
ity to the formateur on both the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions is a 
necessary condition for government participation. The electoral weakness of most 
radical right parties at this stage is certainly no advantage, but it does not prevent 
them from entering government in the fragmented party systems of the region ei- 
ther. Moreover, the regime divide affects government formation in the period before 
the first third-generation elections, even if it does not divide party systems into two 
oppositional camps that are unable to form coalitions together. 

After the turn of the millennium, the patterns of government formation with 
radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe increasingly resemble those in 
the western part of the continent (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008, 2012). The existence 
of a deeply polarised opposition in the party system, originating mostly from con- 
flicts other than the regime divide, and the ideological distance from the formateur 
on the socio-cultural dimension, become the most important factors for explaining 
government formation. The importance of the radical right's seat share in parlia- 
ment also increases in this period. However, the high degree of fragmentation that 
still exists in many Central and Eastern European party systems continues to help 
electorally weak radical right parties to gain access to power. 

Although this study primarily focuses on radical right parties, it also contributes 
to the research on government formation more broadly. In addition to generating 
new empirical insights, it advances the discussion about concepts and methodolog- 
ical approaches within this discipline. Most importantly, it confirms that a time- and 
context-sensitive approach contributes analytical value to the study of party compe- 
tition in Central and Eastern Europe (Ekiert and Hanson 2003b). The results show 
that there are indeed substantial differences in the explanatory patterns of govern- 
ment formation with radical right parties before and after the first third-genera- 
tion elections. This aspect should be relevant for other areas of comparative poli- 
tics and social science research in Central and Eastern Europe and beyond. West- 
ern European democracies, for instance, have also witnessed dramatic contextual 
changes during the past decades, such as the post-materialist value change since 
the late 1960s, the fall ofthe Iron Curtain in 1989/90 or the economic crisis in the late 
noughties, which could also prove to be pivotal turning points upon closer examina- 
tion (Inglehart 1977; Hernández and Kriesi 2016). 

Moreover, the findings present insights into the connection between the frag- 
mentation of the party system and the seat share of radical right parties in parlia- 
mentas wellas the interaction between their socio-economic and socio-cultural po- 
sitions. These findings improve our knowledge about the strategic decisions of rad- 
ical right parties and their competitors during party competition unrelated to gov- 
ernment formation and, thus, about the impact of the radical right on politics and 
society in Central and Eastern Europe. The study also emphasises the importance 
of causal complexity and a configurational approach. In most cases, the outcome 
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of government formation can only be explained when focusing on the interaction 
of different explanatory factors. QCA has proven to be a useful tool for this type of 
investigation. 


Limitations 

Like all comparative empirical research, this project has certain limitations. First, as 
a study with a medium number of cases, it sacrifices some analytical depth in order 
to identify cross-national explanatory patterns. At the same time, however, the case- 
based research design and the regional focus set limits on the generalisability ofthe 
results. Therefore, the present study aims only to attaining internal validity (Gerring 
2017,232, chaps. 9-10). However, in light of the presumed functional equivalence be- 
tween Western and Central and Eastern Europe, the results of this study should offer 
some theoretical insights to scholars interested in studying government formation 
with radical right parties in Western Europe as well. 

Second, the study works with a theory-based analytical model and aims to ex- 
plain the participation of radical right parties in government with the help of the 
conditions specified therein. Even though country-specific case studies make up a 
sizeable part ofthe study, they remain purely descriptive. They serve primarily to in- 
troduce the cases and to gather the data required for the comparative analysis. Thus, 
the country case studies do not attempt to inductively identify further explanatory 
factors or to comprehensively illuminate the causal mechanisms behind the forma- 
tion of governments with radical right parties in individual countries. 

Third, the study shares a common feature with the vast majority of academic re- 
search on the formation of government coalitions in that it essentially views coali- 
tion negotiations as a black box. It does not attempt to trace processes that take 
place largely behind closed doors. This task can only be completed using individ- 
ual case studies (e.g. Müller 1999) or large-scale international research projects that 
have the necessary resources for a large number of qualitative interviews with high- 
level politicians in numerous countries. This project simply lacks the resources for 
such an undertaking. 

Fourth and finally, the study deals exclusively with the formation of govern- 
ments. It neither examines the cooperation between coalition parties while they 
are in office nor does it investigate the direct and indirect effects that radical right 
participation in government has on politics, society, or the radical right parties 
themselves. However, by explaining the formation of governments with radical 
right parties, it contributes to a better understanding of the processes that lead to 
these effects. 
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15 Outline of the study 


As a first step, the next two chapters present the theoretical and conceptual frame- 
works used in this study. Chapter 2 provides a definition of radical right parties and 
discusses the characteristics of this party family in Central and Eastern Europe. It 
goes on to address the development of the post-Communist party systems in order 
to introduce the context in which government formation with radical right parties 
takes place. The chapter also discusses similarities and differences between radical 
right parties and party systems in Central and Eastern and Western Europe, thus 
identifying where context-specific modifications are necessary. Chapter 3 is ded- 
icated to theories of coalition formation. It provides an overview of the most im- 
portant theories found in the discipline and assesses whether these have received 
empirical support in Western and in Central and Eastern Europe. 

The research design and methodology are the subject of Chapter 4. This chapter 
starts by outlining the general features ofthe research designs found in the literature 
on government formation and introducing QCA as the principal research method 
ofthis study. It then identifies the most promising explanatory factors based on the 
discussions found in Chapters 2 and 3 and combines them into an analytical model. 
As a last step, the chapter discusses the operationalisation of the individual compo- 
nents ofthe analytical model. 

The empirical section begins with the descriptive country case studies in Chap- 
ters 5 and 6, which follow a uniform structure based on the factors specified in the 
analytical model. Chapter 5 covers Central Europe, and Chapter 6 discusses the 
Baltic and Southeastern European countries. Chapter 7 summarises the data and 
carries out the calibration of set membership. This procedure generates a uniform 
dataset from the empirical data presented in the two previous chapters, which is 
necessary to prepare the data for analysis with QCA. 

On the basis of this dataset, Chapters 8 and 9 provide a comparative analysis of 
government formation with radical right parties. Chapter 8 covers the period before 
the first third-generation elections, and Chapter 9 the two consolidating decades. As 
is usual in QCA, this analysis aims to identify necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the participation of radical right parties in government. In line with good practice in 
QCA (Schneider and Wagemann 2010), the negative outcome—the exclusion of rad- 
ical right parties from government—is examined separately. In conclusion, Chapter 
10 summarises the results and compares the patterns found in the two periods un- 
der investigation. It then discusses the implications of these findings for studying 
radical right parties and party competition. 
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2. Radical right parties in the post-Communist party 
systems of Central and Eastern Europe 


After the fall of Communism, it took about a decade before comparative research 
on right-wing radicalism started to turn its attention to Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope (Ramet 1999; Mudde 20004, 20055; Beichelt and Minkenberg 2002; Minkenberg 
2002). Since then, scholars have discussed whether or not radical right parties in 
post-Communist Central and Eastern Europe constitute a phenomenon sui generis. 
This discussion also touches upon the issue of whether or not these parties are com- 
parable to their Western European brethren, and further, whether or not they can 
be studied using the theoretical and methodological toolkit developed by scholars 
of radical right parties in Western Europe (Minkenberg 2002, 35, 2017; Mudde 2007, 
3—4; Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2018). Since these issues are also relevant in the context of 
this study, this chapter examines the characteristics of radical right parties in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe and the regions party systems. 


2.1 The Central and Eastern European radical right 


Defining radical right parties remains one of the most contested issues in research 
on the radical right. Without indulging in extensive taxonomic debates, this sec- 
tion presents a working definition that is suitable for comparative research on rad- 
ical right parties and discusses the main features of this party family in Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

The terminology in the existing literature can be separated into rather specific 
concepts, such as neo-Nazism or ethno-nationalism, and into broader ones, such 
as the far, radical, or extreme right. Despite ongoing debates about labels, most re- 
search on radical right parties ends up studying a very similar set of usual suspects 
(for an overview, see Mudde 2007, 11-13; Minkenberg 1998, 29-31). Nevertheless, the 
choice of a particular terminology and definition leads to specific theoretical and 
conceptual ramifications. Given the centrality of the parties’ fierce opposition to im- 
migration, some research on Western Europe, for instance, has defined the party 
family as “anti-immigrant” (van der Brug, Fennema, and Tillie 2005). Such а дећ- 
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nition, however, implies that these are single-issue parties which makes it difficult 
to transfer findings to Central and Eastern Europe, where immigration was hardly 
on the radical right's agenda before the so-called migration crisis in 2015 (Minken- 
berg 2002, 346, 2017, 48—49; Mudde 2007, 19). Others have done quite the opposite 
and defined the radical right using a bundle of different issues (Mudde 2000b; Heit- 
meyer 2002; О. Decker, Brahler, and Geißler 2006). While offering a very precise de- 
scription, such "shopping list" definitions can also be over-specific and thus limit 
the scope to particular temporal or spatial contexts (Minkenberg 1998; Pytlas 2016, 
24). It is quite striking, for instance, that gender issues have rarely been discussed 
in connection with the ideological platform of the radical right until recently. In the 
last decade, however, authors have concluded that issues of gender identity, repro- 
ductive rights, homo- and transphobia, or even women’s rights with a distinct anti- 
Muslim twist, have become key issues in radical right mobilisation (Kováts and Poim 
2015; Akkerman 2015). The above-mentioned example of anti-immigrant parties also 
alludes to the spatial limitations, since this concept would not have addressed the 
ideological core of Central and Eastern European radical right parties until recently. 
Several studies, particularly in the German context, also highlight the glorification 
of National Socialism as a key feature ofthe radical right ideology (O. Decker, Kiess, 
and ВгаШег 2012, 18), but members of this party family in other countries would 
credibly reject this claim. 

А comparative analysis of radical right parties in several countries and over a pe- 
riod of 30 years warrants a definition that captures the broader ideological core of 
the party family. Therefore, the present study follows Pytlas (2016, 25) and defines 
right-wing radicalism as an ideology based on *mythicized nativist ultra-national- 
ism". The focal point of this ideology is the mythicized image of a homogenous na- 
tion, а naturalistic Volksgemeinschaft, which is constructed Бу combining different 
criteria of inclusion and exclusion, such as race, ethnicity, or religion that can vary 
over time and between "nations" (see also Minkenberg 1998, 33; Mudde 2007, 19). 
Nativism adds the notion that "states should be inhabited exclusively by members 
of the native group (the nation’) and that non-native elements, (persons and ideas) 
are fundamentally threatening to the homogenous nation-state", which underlines 
the exclusionary nature of right-wing radicalism and sets it apart from liberalising 
nationalisms of minorities (Mudde 2007, 19). 

The ideology of the radical right bears a strong exclusionary thrust and is there- 
fore always directed against the values and principles of liberal democracies (Min- 
kenberg 1998, 34; Pytlas 2016, 25; see also Mudde 2007). Political parties that adhere 
to this ideology, however, cannot be automatically conceived as anti-system parties 
in the sense that they aim to overthrow the liberal democratic order as such. There 
are nonetheless members ofthe radical right party family that pursue precisely this 
goal. Such parties constitute a distinct sub-group of the radical right and will be 
termed extreme right. In contrast to other authors who perceive opposition to the 
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democratic system as the ideological core of extreme right parties (Backes and Jesse 
1996; Ignazi 2003; Carter 2005), the definition applied in this study considers their 
anti-systemness to be a secondary ideological feature. In this vein, the present study 
understands right-wing radicalism—and extremism—not as a fringe phenomenon, 
disconnected from a supposed democratic centre. Rather, “Кеу aspects of the pop- 
ulist radical right ideology are shared by the mainstream, both at the elite and mass 
level, albeit often in a more moderate form" (Mudde 2010, 1178; see also Minkenberg 
1998, 34-35; О. Decker, Brahler, and Geißler 2006, 12; Pytlas 2016, 7). 

The ideological core of nativist ultra-nationalism is shared by radical right par- 
ties across Europe. However, there are two developments in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope which created a favourable environment for radical right mobilisation and set 
the region apart from Western Europe. First, there is the legacy of unfinished state- 
and nation-building which, in turn, led to the high salience of nationalism in post- 
Communist Europe (Beichelt and Minkenberg 2002; Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2016; Min- 
kenberg 2017, chap. 3.2). The idea of the nation took root in Central and Eastern 
Europe when the region was ruled by multinational empires. Hence, nationalism 
started out as anti-imperialist independence movement which emphasised ethnic, 
cultural, linguistic, or (mythical) historical events to define the common identity of 
the nation (Schópflin 1996; Bunce 2005). State- and nation-building always includes 
elements of ethnic and political nationalisms, both of which have been present in 
Central and Eastern as well as Western Europe (Shulman 2002; Blokker 2005; Pytlas 
2016). However, as a result of the regions imperial history, ethnic and (religio-) cul- 
tural elements outweigh political ones when defining the boundaries of Central and 
Eastern European nations (Bunce 2005, 422-24; Grzymala-Busse 2015; Pytlas 2016, 
50—55; Minkenberg 2017, 45). 

Brubaker (1996, 4-6, chap. 3) models the specific nationalisms that emerged in 
the new Central and Eastern European states after World War I as a triadic nexus 
of mutually reinforcing interactions between nationalising states, national minori- 
ties, and external homelands. National minorities in many of the new states sought 
to fulfil the promise of statehood, or at least greater autonomy. As a reaction to such 
minority nationalist stances, the “соге nation" continued its nationalist project by 
reinforcing the unity between national identity and state borders (see also Bunce 
2005). In addition, most national minorities, such as Germans or Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia, possessed external homelands in the immediate vicinity which sup- 
ported their claims on the basis of shared national identity. In turn, the potential 
threat from these kin states also served as an integrative element in the national 
identity of the core nation. In this vein, nationalism continued to play a major role 
in the mostly short-lived attempts of democratic statehood in Central and Eastern 
Europe. In fact, these nationalist dynamics are often deemed largely responsible for 
these states' return to right-wing authoritarian rule in the 1920s and 1930s (Hobs- 
bawm 1995, chap. 5; Minkenberg 2017, 45-47). 
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The idea of the nation continued to play a role under Communist rule, despite 
the strong internationalist thrust in the Communist ideology (Brubaker 1996, chap. 
2; von Beyme 1996, chap. 3; Bunce 2005). The Soviet Union's recipe to deal with its 
multinational population was the creation of an ethno-federation, in which the sub- 
units were structured along ethno-cultural lines and formally enjoyed a high degree 
of autonomy. Effectively, however, Moscow sought tight control over the republics, 
for instance by sponsoring and co-opting national elites, supporting the develop- 
ment of nationally defined institutions, and catering to the socio-economic needs 
of the population. By doing so, the regime successfully penetrated these territories, 
hoping that citizens' identification with the Communist regime and ideology would 
eventually substitute national identity. Moscow also extended the ideas of ethno- 
federalism, such as securing hegemony through sponsoring and control of national 
elites, to the independent states of Central and Eastern Europe within the Commu- 
nist bloc (Bunce 2005, 426-27). While this strategy aimed ultimately at eliminating 
nationalism from the Communist sphere, the regimes in some satellite states, such 
as Romania or Bulgaria, actively invoked nationalism as a tool to secure power in 
light of growing discontent, thus developing a specific ideology of national Com- 
munism (Ishiyama 1998). 

In the post-Communist era, the issue of nation-building and national identity 
resurfaced with full force (von Beyme 1996, chap. 3; Elster et al. 2000; Bunce 2005, 
441-43) and rendered the ideological core of radical right ideology highly salient. 
Depending on the specific national context, different facets of nationalism gained 
prominence in the Central and Eastern European countries. They comprised, for in- 
stance, hostility towards ethnic minorities, including Roma; irredentist claims that 
were previously silenced by Moscow's hegemonic power; clericalism and ethno-re- 
ligious nationalism; а strong anti-Communist or, in countries with a national Com- 
munist history, even a pro-Communist thrust (Minkenberg 2002, 20154, 2017; Buš- 
tíková 2015, 2018; Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2018). The immigration issue, in contrast, has 
not played a role in radical right mobilisation until the so-called migration crisis in 
the mid-2010s. 

Another difference between Western and Central and Eastern Europe concerns 
processes of modernisation in society. The (new) radical right that has emerged in 
Western Europe since the 1980s can be characterised as a counter-movement to 
rapid modernisation, and more precisely to the post-industrial transformation and 
the post-materialist value change, which occurred during the 1960s and 1970s. This 
"silent revolution" resulted in the rise of progressive left-libertarian actors, often 
labelled as green parties (Inglehart 1977). The nativist ultra-nationalist ideology of 
the radical right, focusing on the issues of immigration and law and order, appealed 
to those voters who struggled with the growing liberalisation and individualisation 
of the economic, political, and cultural spheres resulting from these modernisation 
processes. Therefore, Ignazi (1992) refers to the emergence of the radical right 
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in Western Europe as a “silent counter-revolution’, which created a new conflict 
dimension in Western European politics and societies which initially cut across 
existing cleavage structures (see also Betz 1994; Minkenberg 1998; Ignazi 2003; Pirro 
2016). 

Central and Eastern European radical right parties came to life under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances. After the fall of the Iron Curtain, post-Communist societies 
were confronted with the mammoth task of (re-) building a new economic and po- 
litical order in new—or at least newly independent—nation states, a challenge of- 
ten referred to as the “dilemma of simultaneity" (Offe 1991, 872). Compared to other 
post-Communist regions, the countries of Central and Eastern Europe managed 
these complex and far-reaching tasks much better than expected and established 
functioning democracies and capitalist economies rather quickly (von Beyme 1996; 
Elster et al. 2000). Yet, at the same time, the region experienced a dramatic eco- 
nomic decline in the first half of the 1990s, which was even worse than the Great 
Depression of 1929 (Merkel 2010, 329-39), and resulted in massive economic hard- 
ships as well as losses to social status and economic security among large parts of 
the population (Minkenberg 2017, 13-14). Thus, the emergence of Central and East- 
ern European radical right parties took place in a context of rapid modernisation as 
well, even though the causes of modernisation were different from those in Western 
Europe. Moreover, the modernisation shifts after the fall of Communism have been 
even *more far-reaching, deeper and complex than in the West" a generation before 
(Beichelt and Minkenberg 2002, 5-6; see also Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg 2017). 

In such an environment, radical right parties clearly appealed to those who expe- 
rienced economic hardships and status insecurity by providing an alternative course 
to political and economic liberalisation. It would be short-sighted to credit the sup- 
port for radical right parties to socio-economic grievances alone, however. The sup- 
porters of the radical right also embrace the particular concept of national identity 
that these parties convey (Pytlas 2016, 5—7). In other words, they can be better char- 
acterised as “axiological modernization losers" who “perceive the post-communist 
state- and nation-building path as a threat to the integrity, values, and interests of 
the radicalized interpretation of ‘the nation” (Pytlas 2016, 7). Under these circum- 
stances, an opposition to post-material values, and the parties that represent them, 
hardly affected the emergence of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Pirro 2016, 36). 

In light of the economic hardships during the post-Communist transforma- 
tion, it is hardly surprising that socio-economic issues feature quite prominently 
in the ideological platforms of many Central and Eastern European radical right 
parties—mostly in the form of left-leaning positions combined with a strong 
nationalist element. This policy of “social-national economics” (Pirro 2016, 41) gen- 
erally accepts the framework of free-market economy but advocates for national 
protectionism and social security provided only to those who are considered mem- 
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bers of the nation. In this vein, the socio-economic positions of the radical right 
are strongly linked to the socio-cultural core of their ideology (Pirro 2016; Bustíková 
2018; see also Eapifiski 2004; Mudde 2007; Minkenberg and Pytlas 2013; Pirro 2017). 

The discussion has shown that an exclusionary, nativist ultra-nationalism con- 
stitutes the overarching ideological core ofthe radical right. However, the manifes- 
tations of right-wing radicalism, and the people who radical right parties consider 
members of the in-group, or the out-group, can differ between countries and re- 
gions as well as over time. The immediate adoption of the immigration issue and 
anti-Muslim racism in Central and Eastern Europe in the mid-2010s, or the increas- 
ing importance of anti-LGBTIQ+ mobilisation for the radical right across Europe, 
underlines that these parties are able to adapt to changing contextual conditions 
(Pytlas 2018). 

Particularly in the context of Central and Eastern Europe, it is important to high- 
light the distinction between radical right parties and radical right politics (Mudde 
2018, 261; see also Pytlas 2018). Mainstream parties have adopted various elements 
of radical right politics, not least due to the salience of nationalism in the region. 
Some scholars even speak of a radicalisation of the mainstream in Central and East- 
ern Europe (Minkenberg 2013; see also Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pytlas 2016). 

In some cases, the boundary separating mainstream parties that use radical 
right politics from radical right parties is becoming increasingly blurred. Since the 
2010$, for instance, the Hungarian Alliance of Young Democrats (Fidesz) and the 
Polish Law and Justice (PiS) have embraced radical right politics to such an extent 
that some scholars include them in the radical right party family. In the mid-2010s, 
Minkenberg (2017, 2, 24) mentions that both parties have drifted toward the radical 
right, but still labels Fidesz as a “right-wing populist party" and PiS as a “national- 
conservative” one. Pytlas (2016) conceives of PiS and Fidesz as “nearby competitors” 
of the radical right, but he also shows that both parties increasingly apply radical 
right frames and thus gravitate towards the ideology of vélkisch nationalism (see 
also Sata and Karolewski 2020, 12-14; Markowski 2020, 1516). A few years later, 
Mudde argues that "[a]fter regaining power in 2010, Orban quickly transformed 
Hungary into an illiberal democracy (or even a competitive authoritarian regime) 
and Fidesz into a far-right party” (Mudde 2020, 302). In another recent article, 
he includes PiS and Fidesz into the radical right party family and describes them 
as “transformed conservative parties” (Mudde 2019, 32). Hence, in both cases, the 
notion of conservative parties that underwent a gradual transformation into radical 
right ones seems plausible. 

Because of the gradual nature of this transformation, however, it is difficult to 
pinpoint exactly when PiS and Fidesz ultimately joined their new party family, if 
this is possible at all. In the context of the present study, however, it is necessary 
to determine whether or not these parties belong to the radical right party family 
during each instance of government formation. Given that this project lacks the re- 
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sources to carry out a detailed analysis of the transformation of these parties, and 
because Fidesz and PiS did not belong to the radical right party family for most of 
the period under study, the government participation of these—transformed radi- 
cal right—parties in the 2010s is not included in the analysis. Moreover, this study 
analyses government formation in minority situations in parliament. It argues that, 
under these circumstances, the dynamics ofcoalition bargaining fundamentally dif- 
fer from situations where one party controls an absolute majority (see Chapter 4.4). 
Since Fidesz and Р1$ have constantly won more than half of the seats in parliament 
during the time scholars consider them to be transformed radical right parties, the 
majority status also justifies their exclusion from the analysis. However, in the late 
1990s and mid-2000s, before their transformation, Fidesz and PiS appear in the 
analysis as formateurs of coalitions while radical right parties were present in par- 
liament. 

The Latvian parties Latvian National Independence Movement (LNNK) and 
For Fatherland and Freedom (TB), and the Estonian National Independence Party 
(ERSP) experienced a reverse transformation. In the former Soviet republics, na- 
tion-building took place in the presence of a large Russian-speaking minority. 
During the first years of independence, political elites debated how to treat this 
minority, particularly with regard to citizenship. Although nativism was an essen- 
tial part of LNNK's, TB's and ERSP's agenda, the family affiliation of these parties 
remains controversial (Pettai and Kreuzer 1998; MuiZnieks 2005; Poleschuk 2005; 
Mudde 2007; Bennich-Bjórkman and Johansson 2012). Empirical research on the 
ideology of Central and Eastern European parties in the early 1990s is scarce (Mudde 
2007, 53), and the Baltic states received even less attention than other regions in 
Central and Eastern Europe (Auers and Kasekamp 2009, 242; Mudde 2018, 260), so 
determining the party family affiliation for these parties is difficult. 

In Latvia, the LNNK and TB began to moderate their nativist positions in the 
mid-1990s (Dehmel and Reetz 2011, 217; Bennich-Bjórkman and Johansson 2012). 
Both parties and their alliance, For Fatherland and Freedom/Latvian National In- 
dependence Movement (TB/LNNK), are sometimes included in the radical right 
party family, particularly in the first half of the 1990s (Auers and Kasekamp 2015; 
Minkenberg 2017, 72). Other research, however, characterises them as nationalist 
or (national) conservative (MuiZnieks 2005, 120; Bennich-Bjórkman and Johansson 
2012), and sometimes the classification even varies within a single study (Dehmel 
and Reetz 2011). Due to the lack of unambiguous classification and the shortage 
of empirical research on the ideology of the LNNK and TB, both parties and their 
alliance, TB/LNNK, are excluded from this study.' The literature agrees, however, 


1 The People's Movement for Latvia (ТК), a flash party founded by former LNNK member Joa- 
chim Siegerist and elected to parliament in 1995, definitely qualifies as a radical right party 
(Muižnieks 2005, 103-4; Dehmel and Reetz 2011, 117; Mudde 2018, 256). However, empirical 
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that the Estonian ERSP can be considered a radical right party until its merger with 
the more moderate Pro Patria in 1995. Pro Patria and, in particular, the party which 
resulted from the merger of these two parties, the Pro Patria Union, were never 
radical right (Kasekamp 2003, 404; Poleschuk 2005, 60; Mudde 2007, 143; Reetz 
and Thieme 2011, 103; Bennich-Björkman and Johansson 2012). The present study 
follows this assessment and conceives of the ERSP as a radical right party until 1995. 

Table 2.1 provides an overview of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Itincludes only those parties that passed the threshold of parliamentary repre- 
sentation at least once, because representation in parliament is a vital precondition 
for participation in coalition formation. The table illustrates that some parties, like 
the Hungarian Justice and Life Party (MIÉP) in 1998, were only present in parliament 
for a single term, while others, such as the Slovak National Party (SNS), celebrated 
repeated success at the polls. Moreover, several countries witnessed more than one 
radical right party in their national parliament and some legislatures even included 
two radical right parties at a time, for instance the Romanian parliament between 
1992 and 1996. 


Table 2.1: Radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe and their presence in parlia- 
ment since the first free elections 


Country Radical right party Presence in parliament 
Bulgaria Ataka 2005-2017 
РЕ* 2014-2017 
UP** since 2017 
Czech Republic SPR-RSC 1992—1998 
Üsvit 2013—2017 
SPD since 2017 
Estonia ERSP 1992-1995 
ЕКВЕ since 2015 
Hungary MIÉP 1998—2002 
Qobbik) since 2010 
(Fidesz) since 1990 


information on this short-lived party, in particular its ideological positions, is so scarce that 
it cannot be included in this study. 
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Latvia (TKL) 1995—1998 
МА since 2010 
Poland LPR 2001—2007 
(PiS) since 2001 
(Konfederacja) since 2019 
Romania PRM 1992—2008 
РОМЕ 1992—2000 
Slovahia SNS 1992 — 2002, 2006 — 2012, 2016-2020 
ĽSNS since 2016 


Source: Own compilation; parties in parentheses are not included in this study. 
* Electoral alliance of VMRO, the NFSB and several small parties and organisations. 
** Electoral alliance of the PF and Ataka. 


2.2 Central and Eastern European party systems: 
The context of coalition politics 


Having discussed Central and Eastern European radical right parties, this section 
now turns to the party systems in which they compete and interact with other par- 
ties. Sartori (1976, 44) defines a party system as “the system of interactions result- 
ing from inter-party competition”. With regard to Central and Eastern Europe, Sav- 
age underlines the importance of party systems as a context for government for- 
mation, while also highlighting how their fluidity causes problems in the region: 
“Party systems provide the essential structure of the coalition-bargaining environ- 
ment, as they contain information on the parties’ relative bargaining weights and 
preferences. Each party in the system uses this information when making decisions 
on potential coalition partners. What distinguishes party systems in new democ- 
racies from those of established democracies is the lack of routinized interactions 
between parties, which brings a higher level of uncertainty" (Savage 2016, 503—4). 
The literature assesses the institutionalisation and stabilisation of post-Com- 
munist party systems quite differently. In a brief summary ofthe academic debate, 
Thorlakson (2018) shows that the arguments of proponents and critics of party sys- 
tem stabilisation do not necessarily contradict each other, but that the disparities 
often result from emphasising different elements of the party systems. Those who 
stress party system fluidity often highlight structural features, such as volatility and 
the emergence of new parties, while advocates of stabilisation focus rather on the 
content of party competition. The following discussion outlines the main arguments 
in this debate and relates them to the present study. The discussion follows Sartori's 
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(1976) classic distinction between the structural-numerical and the ideological con- 
figuration of party systems. 


2.2.1 The structural stabilisation of party systems 
in Central and Eastern Europe 


The political developments in Central and Eastern Europe since the inter-war era 
had an impact on the structure of the emerging party systems in the region after 
1989. The regior's inter-war democracies were quickly toppled by either domestic 
authoritarian forces, or external political powers, such as the Nazi regime that 
occupied Czechoslovakia in 1938/9 (Elster et al. 2000, 37-38; Minkenberg 2017, 
45—46). Thus, there was little time for democratic parties to take root in society. In 
the early days of Communist rule after World War II, the independent, Central and 
Eastern European countries adopted constitutions that closely mirrored the Soviet 
model, including one-party rule and tight control over every sector of society. Even 
though the individual regimes certainly developed their own specific traits after 
Stalin’s death and several uprisings in the 1950s and 1960s, for instance with regard 
to domestic, foreign, or economic politics, none of the Communist parties in the 
Central and Eastern European satellite states risked their hegemony by tolerating 
party competition (Rothschild 1993). Even in countries where bloc parties existed, 
they were never truly independent from the Communists and posed no challenge to 
the ruling elite (Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 48). 

With two notable exceptions, most parties that emerged in Central and Eastern 
Europe after 1989 were newly created political entities without any roots in historical 
party politics (von Beyme 1996, 127-29; Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 53). First, 
some leaders attempted to revive historical parties from the inter-war era, though 
most were unsuccessful (Cabada, HlouSek, and Jurek 2014, 44—47, 182). Second, and 
more importantly, the Communist parties themselves continued as more or less re- 
formed political forces in the new party systems. The organisational continuity that 
equipped the Communist successor parties with substantial personal and financial 
resources, gave these parties an advantage over their newly founded competitors 
(von Beyme 1996, 133-35). Moreover, even in countries that witnessed a strong and 
well-organised political opposition, for example the Polish Solidarność, these move- 
ments did not necessarily transform into equally strong and well-organised political 
parties after 1989 (Ekiert and Kubik 1999). Hence, new parties played a major role in 
party system formation after 1989, but party competition did not entirely take place 
in a “tabula газа” situation (Elster et al. 2000, 131). 

Due to the large number of new parties, Central and Eastern European party 
systems were weakly structured and characterised by a high degree of uncertainty, 
particularly in the early phase of the post-Communist transformation. The oppo- 
sition to the Communist regime mostly established broad umbrella organisations, 
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so-called forum or movement parties, which claimed to act in the national interest 
rather than as advocates for particular strata or groups of society. In organisational 
terms, they were characterised by horizontal structures and blurry borders between 
the party and civil society. The oppositions distaste for vertical power structures and 
their (over-) emphasis on civil society is hardly surprising given their experience un- 
der four decades of authoritarian one-party rule. Despite the anti-elitist appeal of 
many ofthese parties, elites and individual personalities played an important role in 
their development from the very beginning (Ágh 1998, 102—4; see also Geddes 1995; 
von Beyme 1996). 

Moreover, the early design of post-Communist democracies favoured the influ- 
ence of political parties over other interest groups, providing a strong incentive for 
political entrepreneurs to form parties, which often resembled small elite organisa- 
tions without formal organisational structures. Though for different reasons, power 
was concentrated among individual personalities and elites in the forum and the en- 
trepreneurial parties as well. The new members of this political class consolidated 
and extended their power after the first elections, when they entered parliament and 
government (Ágh 1998, 104-8). The dominance of political elites in weakly organised 
political parties resulted in an *overparticization" and *parliamentarization" (Ágh 
1998, 105) of Central and Eastern European party systems in the first half of the 1990s. 
However, Ágh (1998, 109-12) identifies two stabilising trends which followed the dis- 
solution of the forum parties and the institutional learning gained from the West. 
First, these processes contributed to horizontal differentiation in the party system, 
because more distinctive parties emerged from the catch-all forum parties, leaving 
room for a broader spectrum of political elites. Second, a growing vertical differen- 
tiation could be observed, since interest groups and civil society became more inde- 
pendent from political parties (see also Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 434-35) Thus, 
by the end ofthe 1990s, a professional political class had emerged and the functional 
differentiation improved parties' ability to represent societal interests. 

Other observers were less optimistic about the prospects for party system insti- 
tutionalisation at that time (Mair 1997; Elster et al. 2000). In one of the most re- 
cent and comprehensive empirical accounts of party system institutionalisation” 
and stability in Central and Eastern Europe, Enyedi and Casal Bértoa (2018) illus- 
trate that the initial scepticism was not completely unwarranted. Low levels of party 
membership, for instance, remain a characteristic feature in post-Communist par- 
ties. In fact, the average share of party members in the electorate is even decreasing 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Such downward trend is also visible in Western Eu- 


2 The concept of party system institutionalisation was mainly developed and advanced by 
Mainwaring to explain democratic transformations in Latin America (e.g. Mainwaring and 
Scully 1995; Mainwaring 2018). 
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rope, but these states started from significantly higher levels of party membership 
(see also Cabada, Hlousek, and Jurek 2014, 121-23; Minkenberg 2017, 57-58). 

The patterns of government formation have become more stable in Central and 
Eastern Europe since the 1990s, even though the level of party system closure still 
remains below those in the established democracies of Western Europe.? Further- 
more, the decreasing intensity of fragmentation also points to a stabilisation of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European party systems. In fact, fragmentation, reflected in the 
effective number of parties that compete in elections or enter parliament, is the 
only indicator of party system stability examined by Enyedi and Casal Bértoa (2018, 
440) which shows no statistically significant difference between East and West. The 
authors even find the average effective number of parliamentary parties to be ex- 
actly the same in both parts of the continent in the period since 2010. The structural 
feature which sets post-Communist party systems apart from their West European 
counterparts most clearly, however, is their high degree of volatility, reflecting the 
gains and losses of parties in an election compared to the previous one. The aver- 
age volatility in post-Communist democracies is twice as high as in Western Europe 
between 1990 and 2016 (24 per cent versus 12 per cent) and four out of five elections 
result in a change of more than 15 per cent of the votes between competing parties 
(Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 435-37). 

Much of the volatility in post-Communist party systems results from the fre- 
quent emergence ofnew parties, which often make remarkable electoral gains. Pow- 
ell and Tucker (2014, 131) find that more than 70 per cent of the electoral volatility be- 
tween 1989 and 2009 originates from new parties (see also Tavits 2008a).* The con- 
tinuous rise and fall of new parties has prompted scholars to speak of a new party 
sub-system, in which “multiple parties shar[e] a common and distinct pool of ideas, 
voters, and elites" (Haughton and Deegan-Krause 2015, 69). Therefore, the individ- 
ual new parties that emerge in these party systems should not be regarded as com- 
pletely isolated phenomena. Moreover, Sikk (2005) points out that these parties are 
not always true newcomers to the political scene. He rather argues that many ofthe 
region's allegedly new parties are the offspring of existing political circles or parties 
and only few are “genuinely new". Genuinely new parties are those that are not “suc- 
cessors to any previous parliamentary parties, have a novel name and structure, and 


3 The concept of party system closure reflects the stability of the patterns of government 
formation, based on the alternation in government, the familiarity of the format of go- 
vernments, and the parties' access to power (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 426; see also Mair 
1997). 

4 Tavits (2008a) makes an important theoretical contribution when investigating the causal 
relationship between electoral volatility and the emergence of new parties. While the litera- 
ture suggests causal effects between these two factors in both directions, she illustrates that 
the emergence of new parties, including splits and mergers, is a cause of electoral volatility 
in Central and Eastern Europe and not vice versa. 
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do not have any important figures from past democratic politics among their major 
members" (Sikk 2005, 399). Such legitimate newcomers, however, are less successful 
than the high levels of volatility suggest, since their gains account for only about 20 
per cent of the overall volatility in the first decade of democratic rule in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Many genuinely new parties did not even manage to enter parlia- 
ment, and those that did often disappeared as quickly as they emerged (Sikk 2005, 
402-6). Later studies which follow Sikk's (2005) coding approach for defining new 
parties corroborate his conclusion. Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare's (2020) re- 
sults show that less than a third ofthe total volatility in Central and Eastern Europe 
between 1990 and 2016 can be credited to genuinely new parties. Moreover, they 
find that electoral changes caused by new parties are somewhat lower in the 2010s, 
when compared to the previous two decades, while volatility resulting from shifts 
between existing parties has increased during this period. Based on these findings, 
they conclude that some “core’ parties of the system have finally succeeded in creat- 
ing (more) stable and enduring loyalties with their voters" while new parties remain 
a relatively frequent phenomenon in the region (Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 
2020, 317). 

Overall, Central and Eastern European party systems have undergone a process 
of consolidation over the last three decades, even though many indicators of their 
institutionalisation do not match the scores of established party systems in West- 
ern Europe. This is hardly surprising, however, given that they are much younger. 
Existing patterns of convergence between both regions, for instance regarding frag- 
mentation and volatility, are not only a result of Central and Eastern Europe catch- 
ingup with the West. In particular, the converging levels of volatility also result from 
the steep increase of volatility in Western Europe after the economic crisis of 2008/9 
(Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 2020). Hence, even scholars who are more scep- 
tical about the structural stabilisation of Central and Eastern European party sys- 
tems agree that they provide a sufficiently stable context for the application of ^West- 
ern" concepts and theories (Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 185-186, 189). Where 
coalition politics are concerned, these scholars also claim that political parties have 
been “key players in government formation’ in Central and Eastern Europe ever since 
"the very first months and years" of the transformation when only the "torso of the 
party-political structure" existed (Cabada, Hlousek, and Jurek 2014, 151). 


5 The results also diverge from previous studies since these authors try to avoid biased case 
selection. First, a temporal bias emerges from the frequent comparison of Central and Eas- 
tern European elections since 1990 with the whole post-war period in Western Europe, which 
can obscure similar trends in both regions in the same period. Second, Western European 
patterns are often compared to a broader sample of post-Communist countries (Powell and 
Tucker 2014; Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018), which includes post-Soviet or Balkan countries 
that differ significantly from the post-Communist EU member states in terms of democratic 
consolidation (Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 2020, 312-13). 
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2.2.2 Political divides in Central and Eastern European party systems 


The ideological configuration of Central and Eastern European party systems shows 
a higher degree of stability, even though it differs significantly from the established 
Western European party systems (Bakke and Sitter 2005; Enyedi 2008; Rohrschnei- 
der and Whitefield 2009). In their seminal work on cleavage structures in Western 
European party systems, Lipset and Rokkan (1967) show how party competition re- 
sulted from cleavages between societal groups and their collective interests, which 
political parties then articulated. They identified the conflicts between labour and 
capital, urban and rural interests, centre and periphery, and state and church as 
the primary, structuring elements of Western European politics (Lipset and Rokkan 
1967, 14). 

While cleavage theory has become one of the most prominent approaches to 
studying party systems in democratic countries, some scholars have cast serious 
doubts about its applicability to the post-Communist party systems of Central and 
Eastern Europe. They argue that the regior's political parties lack programmatic co- 
herence and a solid grounding in societal conflicts (Elster et al. 2000; Innes 2002). 
Other research, however, provides evidence for the emergence of predictable issue- 
based party competition along relevant societal conflicts soon after the fall of the 
Iron Curtain (Kitschelt 1995; von Beyme 1996; Kitschelt et al. 1999; Beichelt 2001; 
Marks et al. 2006; Rohrschneider and Whitefield 2009). Returning to the concept of 
cleavages allows for some reconciliation between these conflicting positions. Bar- 
tolini and Mair (1990, 214-16) characterise a cleavage as having an “empirical”, a 
“normative”, and an “organisational” element. Hence, in order to speak of a cleavage 
there must be a socio-structural division in society, which is reflected in the self- 
consciousness of these groups, and which results in political organisation and mo- 
bilisation. The authors also state that other terms are needed for situations in which 
all three elements of a cleavage are not present. Deegan- Krause (2007, 539-40) sug- 
gests the term “difference” when only one of the elements is present. A “divide” de- 
scribes the simultaneous presence of two elements but not a “full cleavage”, where 
all three elements are present. In this vein, he proposes the term “position divides” 
for situations that combine structural and attitudinal differences, “census divides” 
when structural and organisational elements are present at the same time, and “is- 
sue divides” when a conflict merges an attitudinal basis with organisational repre- 
sentation but lacks demographic roots. 

Based on this analytical distinction, Deegan-Krause (2007) illustrates that full 
cleavages are indeed rare in Central and Eastern Europe, because political compe- 
tition has shallow roots in the demographic structure of society.® When settling for 


6 Deegan Krause (2007, 543) argues that Western European democracies have evolved in а si- 
milar direction. The erosion of class or religious identity, and the development of new con- 
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the notion of issue divides, however, there is ample evidence for a linkage between 
the conflicts in society and programmatic positions of political parties in Central 
and Eastern Europe (Kitschelt 1995; von Beyme 1996; Kitschelt et al. 1999; Beichelt 
2001; Marks et al. 2006; Rohrschneider and Whitefield 2009). Yet, the question re- 
mains, which issue divides structure party competition in the region and how dif- 
ferent divides relate to each other. 

Klaus von Beyme (1996, chap. 7) attempts to capture the conflict structure of 
post-Communist party systems by supplementing Lipset and Rokkar's traditional 
cleavages with four new conflict dimensions.’ He adds, however, that some of them 
overlap and not all are relevant across the entirety of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
cleavage between labour and capital, for instance, did not fully materialise in post- 
Communist Europe, because the egalitarian politics ofthe Communist regimes pre- 
vented a capitalist, bourgeois elite from emerging and entering party politics. On 
the opposite end and as a consequence ofa wide-spread, anti-socialist bias in the re- 
gion, social democratic parties remained underdeveloped.? Beichelt (2001, 182-90) 
finds that five salient divides structure party competition in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, and he groups them into socio-economic and socio-cultural ones. The socio- 
economic dimension contains the conflict between labour and capital as well as ur- 
ban versus rural interests. He adds that sectoral differentiation may emerge over 
time, which would render the socio-economic dimension somewhat similar to the 
economic cleavage in Western Europe, but not in the strict sense of class-based vot- 
ing (see also von Beyme 1996; Deegan-Krause 2007). In the socio-cultural sphere, 
Beichelt's classification includes the conflict between centre and periphery as well 
as ethno-linguistic and religious divides. Here, he expects different issues to align 
and merge into integrated party policies. Finally, Beichelt (2001, 190-94) argues that 
these divides would only fully unfold after the so-called regime divide between Com- 
munist successor parties and parties that have their roots in the opposition to the 
former regime had vanished (see also Grzymala-Busse 2001). 


flicts, such as the one between materialism and post-materialism, narrowed the societal ba- 
sis of political parties, casting doubt on the existence of full cleavages in Western Europe as 
well. 

7 Von Beyme (1996, 129) lists a total of eight cleavages: labour versus capital, city versus coun- 
tryside, secular versus religious, Westernisers versus nationalists, centre versus periphery, 
materialism versus post-materialism, centralism versus decentralisation, and libertarian ver- 
sus bureaucratic. 

8 In some countries, reformed Communist successor parties took the place of social democra- 
tic parties, but their position in the party system was strongly affected by other cleavages, 
most importantly the regime divide. The Czech Republic is an outlier here, as a social demo- 
cratic party without any roots in the former regime emerged as one of the most stable and 
successful political forces in the country. 
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Regardless of the exact divides, there are considerable within-region differences 
between Central and Eastern European party systems. Rohrschneider and White- 
field (2009) acknowledge these differences, but conclude that party competition still 
follows a similar pattern across the region which can be described as a "structured 
diversity". It is structured in a way that party positions “coalesce around a pro- 
reform versus antireform dimension’—liberal socio-economic positions corre- 
spond with liberal socio-cultural ones in the pro-reform pole, and the anti-reform 
pole unites economic protectionism and cultural conservatism (Rohrschneider 
and Whitefield 2009, 299-300). The diversity then arises from differences in issue 
salience. The authors argue that a country-specific set of salient issues, resulting 
from socio-historical trajectories and the agency of political parties, constitutes the 
specific content of national party competition. Regarding the relation and hierarchy 
between different issue dimensions, they conclude that *economic issues constitute 
the common basis for party competition in the region and other conflicts add a 
country-specific flavour" (Rohrschneider and Whitefield 2009, 298). 

While the literature widely agrees that individual issue divides within the socio- 
economic and the socio-cultural dimensions reinforce each other, the unidimen- 
sional concept of party competition along a pro-reform versus anti-reform dimen- 
sion remains contested. Some authors provide evidence in support of this notion 
(Marks et al. 2006; see also Kitschelt 1995), whereas others find that socio-economic 
and socio-cultural divides align in some countries and cut across each other in oth- 
ers (Kitschelt et al. 1999; Deegan-Krause 2007; Casal Bértoa 2014). The findings re- 
garding the hierarchy between these two cumulative issue dimensions are similarly 
inconclusive. Kitschelt and co-authors (Kitschelt et al. 1999; Bustíková and Kitschelt 
2009), for instance, tend to agree with the predominance of distributional conflicts 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Yet, there is ample evidence that socio-cultural con- 
flicts about citizenship, minority rights, religion, language, gender, or the interpre- 
tation of history are of equal, or even higher, importance (von Beyme 1996; Bunce 
2005; Enyedi 2008; Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg 2017). In a comparison of 
Western European and post-Communist democracies, Deegan-Krause summarises 
the situation regarding cleavage structures as follows: “Economic issues [...] are not 
necessarily the best way to compare the strength of issue divides in East and West. 
Although economy-related divides emerged throughout post-communist Europe, 
non-economic issue [sic] also aligned closely with party preference" (Deegan-Krause 
2007, 543—44). Pytlas (2016, 6) points out that different socio-cultural conflicts have 
a tendency to reinforce each other and result in highly polarised "value wars" (Ágh 
2001, in Pytlas 2016, 6) between deeply divided political camps. 

These observations make it difficult to reduce a content analysis of party com- 
petition in Central and Eastern Europe to one single dimension. Given the salience 
of socio-economic and socio-cultural issue divides, and reinforcing divides within 
each dimension, the present study applies a two-dimensional concept of the pol- 
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icy space, using comprehensive socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions. An- 
other reason for focusing on broader socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions 
is that the issue positions of Central and Eastern European parties are less stable 
than those of Western European parties; however, the vast majority of them devel- 
oped an ideological, or value, core that remains relatively constant and offers orien- 
tation to voters and other parties (Hloušek and Kopeček 2010, 9-10). In such a situ- 
ation, where parties have rather shallow roots in the society's structural differences, 
the use of the broader ideological dimensions can be beneficial. 


2.2.8 Party competition with radical right parties 
in Central and Eastern Europe 


How do these developments and characteristics of post-Communist parties and 
party systems affect radical right parties and their participation in government? 
Central and Eastern European radical right parties are electorally less successful 
and consistent than their Western European counterparts (Minkenberg 2002, 336, 
2017, 101; Mudde 20053). Yet, the discussion of the structural development of par- 
ties and party systems in the region has revealed that these features are not limited 
to radical right parties. High levels of volatility and the constant appearance of 
new parties indicate that fluctuating electoral fortunes affect other parties just as 
much as the radical right. Several new parties even managed to enter government 
immediately after their electoral breakthrough. In such an environment, radical 
right parties did not need one or two decades of organisational consolidation and 
electoral growth to gain executive power (Minkenberg 2017, 129), as was the case in 
Western Europe (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008, 2012). 

Despite the perpetual advent of new parties, an electorally and organisationally 
stable core ofestablished parties populate many Central and Eastern European party 
systems, reflecting the fact that it is possible for parties to survive in thelong term. 
Stabilising patterns of government indicate that these established parties might also 
have advantages when it comes to participating in government. Hence, while organ- 
isational instability and limited, or short-lived, electoral successes are not necessar- 
ily an obstacle to their participation in government, parties which display electoral 
consistency and organisational consolidation should still have advantages over new 
weakly institutionalised parties. 

The ideological configuration of the Central and Eastern European party sys- 
tems has implications for government formation with radical right parties as well. 
Socio-cultural divides feature prominently in the regior's party systems. Given the 
politicisation and salience ofthe core issues of radical right parties and the presence 
of corresponding attitudes in significant parts of society (Zick, Küpper, and Hóver- 
mann 2011), the limited electoral success of these parties may come as a surprise. 
However, the salience of nationalism also helps explain the relatively poor perfor- 
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mance of radical parties at the polls. Radical right parties are not the only suppli- 
ers of radical right politics. In Central and Eastern Europe, they face fierce compe- 
tition from mainstream parties that offer similar policies, though often in a more 
moderate fashion or with a different framing (Minkenberg and Kossack 2015; Pir- 
ro 2016; Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg 2017, chap. 6). However, 
while mainstream parties' openness to radical right politics has a negative impact on 
the radical right in the electoral arena, it may facilitate cooperation in government. 

The ideological configuration of Central and Eastern European party systems 
also has a bearing on the potential partners of radical right parties in government. 
In Western Europe, centre-right parties, which combine conservative socio-cultural 
positions with liberal socio-economic views, have been the natural allies of the rad- 
ical right. While not all Western European radical right parties adopted Kitschelt's 
winning formula of combining ultra-nationalism with economic liberalism (Kit- 
schelt and McGann 1995), conservatives and Christian democrats are still situated 
closest to the radical right in a two-dimensional space (see Figure 2.1). Green and 
socialist parties are located in the opposite quadrant and represent their fiercest 
competitors.? 

The picture in Central and Eastern Europe is quite different and less clear. Here, 
radical right parties tend to combine their ultra-nationalist agenda with social-na- 
tional economics, which places them in the lower left quadrant of Figure 2.1. The 
party families present in this quadrant represent a diverse group of potential allies 
and coalition partners for radical right parties, including social democrats and con- 
servatives. Both party families, however, can be found in the opposite quadrant as 
well. This diversity results from the specific Communist and transformational lega- 
cies of different Central and Eastern European countries (Kitschelt et al. 1999). Most 
social democratic parties in the region are reformed Communist successor parties. 
Particularly in countries with a patrimonial Communist regime, such as Bulgaria 
or Romania, these parties had embraced elements of nationalism in the Commu- 
nist era, and they underwent a slow and partial process of structural and ideological 
reform after 1989. Therefore, they maintained a nationalist and protectionist pro- 
file, which situated them in close ideological proximity to the radical right (Ishiyama 
1998). In other countries, the social democrats developed as part of the opposition 
or, more frequently, as credibly reformed Communist successors with relatively lib- 
eral socio-cultural and even socio-economic positions (Hloušek and Kopeček 2010, 
chap. 2). 


9 Even though the general alignment that Marks et al. (2006) suggest is viewed rather critically 
in the case of Central and Eastern Europe and this study's definition of radical right parties 
differs from the equivalent of “Radical Tan" parties used by those authors, the figures still 
illustrate the general patterns of party positions discussed here. 
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Figure 2.1: Party positions in Western and Central and Eastern Europe in the mid-2000s 
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Note: n = 98 parties. Weighted by vote. Note: n = 73 parties. Weighted by vote. 


Source: Marks et al. 2006, 158-59. 


The conservative party family is also located in different quadrants. According 
to Hloušek and Kopeček (2010, chap. 8), Central and Eastern European conservative 
parties can be divided into liberal and nationalist branches. National-conservative 
parties, such as the Polish PiS and the Hungarian Fidesz before they transformed 
into full-fledged radical right parties, attribute great importance to nationalism and 
(Christian) religious values. They often advance national-protectionist economic 
policies, which renders them potential allies of the radical right as well. Liberal 
conservative parties are rather opposed to the radical right, because they do not 
share their national-protectionist positions, and they often reject the exclusionary 
nationalism of their national-conservative and radical right counterparts. 

The emptiness of the upper left quadrant in Central and Eastern Europe can be 
understood as a legacy of the Communist and transformational periods. The op- 
positional “pro-reform” forces, including those Communist successor parties that 
underwent credible changes pursued a rather centrist, or even liberal, economic 
agenda due to the widespread anti-Communist bias (von Beyme 1996, 125), placing 
them in the upper right. Green parties, which traditionally occupy the left-libertar- 
ian end ofthe new politics dimension in the West, are missing in Central and East- 
ern European party systems because a post-materialist silent revolution has not oc- 
curred in the region. 
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2.3 Different but similar: Parties and party systems 
in Central and Eastern Europe compared to the West 


The discussion of radical right parties and the configuration and development of 
party systems points to similarities and differences between Western and Central 
and Eastern Europe. Central and Eastern European radical right parties emphasise, 
at least in part, different issues than their Western European counterparts, and the 
political mainstream in Central and Eastern Europe has been more open to radical 
right politics from the beginning. Moreover, party systems are less stable and in- 
stitutionalised than in the West, particularly in the first post-Communist decade. 
They are becoming more consolidated in the following decades but this develop- 
ment is proceeding rather slowly, it is not always linear, and it exhibits significant 
intra-regional variation. Value conflicts related to state- and nation-building play a 
more important role in Central and Eastern Europe than in most Western European 
countries. However, socio-economic issues have never been absent from party com- 
petition in Central and Eastern Europe, particularly during the early phase of the 
post-Communist transformation when rebuilding the whole economic system was 
one of the top priorities on the political agenda. Many of these specific features of 
Central and Eastern European politics are related to the region's historical legacies 
from the Communist and transformational period, and, in part, even from the pre- 
Communist era (Jowitt 1991; Crawford and Lijphart 1995; Kitschelt et al. 1999; Ekiert 
and Hanson 20034, Pop-Eleches 2007; LaPorte and Lussier 2011; Ekiert 2015). These 
legacies serve as text and context for radical right parties: They are “revived [...] and 
reinterpreted” in the parties’ ideology and they affect their “cultural and structural 
opportunities” (Minkenberg 2009, 454; see also Pirro 2016). 

Nevertheless, there are also substantial similarities between radical right parties 
and party systems in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. The party systems of 
both regions are converging in terms of stabilisation and institutionalisation. Their 
convergence does not result from a one-sided movement of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope catching up with the established party systems in the West, but from opposite 
trends in the party systems of both regions. Thus, they are meeting somewhere in the 
middle. Moreover, societal roots of cleavages—or divides—are eroding in both parts 
of the continent, and increasing polarisation of socio-cultural value conflicts is not 
a unique feature of Central and Eastern European party systems either. These simi- 
larities suggest that the fundamental patterns of party competition are comparable 
in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. Moreover, radical right parties assume 
a similar role in party competition in East and West. They participate in democratic 
politics in order to advocate for the idea, and supremacy, of a homogenous national 
community in their own nation-state. By doing so, they oppose the basic values of 
liberal democracy—and sometimes the democratic system itself. 
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These similarities observed in the discussion support Mudde’s (2007, 3-5) plea 
for pan-European research on radical right parties, whereas the differences resonate 
with Minkenberg (2002), who considers the Central and Eastern European radical 
right a phenomenon sui generis (see also Pirro 2016). However, Minkenberg neither 
rejects the use of established concepts and theories, nor does Mudde neglect con- 
textual differences between both parts of the continent. The present study follows 
a middle path and integrates both perspectives. This approach conceives of radical 
right parties and party competition in Western and Central and Eastern Europe as 
functionally equivalent (Pytlas 2018). At the same time, it emphasises the need to 
adapt and modify "Western" concepts and theories in order to account for specific 
features of radical right parties and party competition in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. Thus, the present study does not start from scratch in its quest to explain the 
government participation ofradical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe, but 
it draws on the rich body of literature on the radical right and government formation 
in Western European democracies. Moreover, evaluating contextualised versions of 
these theories in light of new empirical data has the additional benefit of providing 
"broader lessons relevant to the study of radical right politics across Europe and in 
‘the West" (Pytlas 2018, 11). 
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This chapter provides an overview ofthe research on government formation. It starts 
with a discussion of the rational choice approach, then presents different theories 
of coalition formation, and finally examines the empirical evidence related to these 
theories in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. This literature review will dis- 
tinguish between coalition-centred and party-centred theories as well as the impact 
of contextual constraints on coalition formation. To conclude, the chapter will out- 
line the findings associated with government formation and radical right parties. 


3.1 The rational choice approach in research on government formation 


Most theories of coalition formation follow the rational choice paradigm. De Swaan 
(1973, 12—25) summarises the main features of the rational choice approach in the 
context of coalition formation (see also Strom 19904). The rational choice approach 
is based on the assumption that fully informed actors make decisions based on their 
preferences in order to maximise the utility of a given outcome. In order to be appli- 
cable to real-world politics, however, this assumption must be relaxed. Time, con- 
textual constraints, or a lack of resources may limit an actor's ability to gather the 
information needed to make a decision. Hence, they will never have—and in most 
situations, they do not even strive for—complete information. Instead, they collect 
only accessible information which is most relevant to their decisions. Similarly, ac- 
tors may not always seek to maximise their utility, but rather settle for “а solution 
that might satisfy their aspirations" (de Swaan 1973, 14). The picture is complicated 
even further when decisions are based on competing preferences. Here, decision- 
making involves multiple trade-offs between different goals which can hardly be 
maximised simultaneously. 

Strom and Müller (1999) have convincingly demonstrated that political parties 
decide their course of action based on considerations related to gaining represen- 
tation in public office, most importantly the national government; to implementing 
their preferred policies; and to winning popular support during elections. In the au- 
thors’ words, political parties seek policy, office, and votes (see also Strøm 19902). 
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When forming coalitions, parties must confront the trade-offs between these goals 
(Strom and Müller 1999, 9-13). Among these goals, however, only policy and office 
have an intrinsic value for the parties, while vote maximisation is rather instrumen- 
tal—it is mainly a tool for gaining the capacity to implement policies and/or to enjoy 
the spoils of public offices, such as key leadership positions and financial revenue 
for the party (Strgm and Müller 1999, 6-8; see also Sartori 1976, 327). The distinc- 
tion between intrinsic and instrumental goals is important for reconciling the theo- 
retical assumptions that underlie the majority of works on electoral, and post-elec- 
toral, party competition. As Benoit and Laver (2006, 41—42) point out, research on 
party competition in the electoral arena mostly follows the Downsian (1957) tradi- 
tion, which views parties first and foremost as actors seeking to maximise votes. 
Coalition theories, however, are concerned with post-electoral party competition 
and conceive of parties primarily as office- and policy-seekers. Hence, the notion 
that vote maximisation is first and foremost an instrumental goal serving the pur- 
pose of getting into public office and/or implementing certain policies is paramount 
for maintaining consistent assumptions about parties' strategic behaviour in both 
spheres of party competition. 

Scholars who emphasise the importance of the national context for coalition for- 
mation (von Beyme 1984, 389) frequently criticise the rational choice paradigm for 
relying on unrealistic and simplifying assumptions. Strøm (19902) points out, how- 
ever, that rational choice-based coalition theories account for a good deal of the con- 
text in which coalition formation takes place. He illustrates, for instance, that spe- 
cific contextual configurations can affect the incentives for political parties to pre- 
fer a policy-, office-, or vote-seeking strategy. Though coalition formation always 
takes place in a specific social, political, cultural, and even temporal context, and 
these elements definitely affect the bargaining process, political parties’ pursuit of 
policy, office, and votes also impacts the outcome. Therefore, it is also misguided 
to over-emphasise the problems associated with the rational choice paradigm and 
completely forsake any efforts to draw broad conclusions related to coalition forma- 
tion. In order not to abandon the goal of cross-national generalisations, the present 
study follows Strøms (1990a, 566) strategy, maintaining the basic assumptions of the 
rational choice approach, but at the same time incorporating the influence of con- 
textual factors. 

Unlike homo economicus in the original rational choice theory, political parties 
are collective actors, not individuals. Even though coalition negotiations are usually 
conducted by a few representatives of the parties’ leadership, these elites need 
to consider the positions of competing factions within their parties during the 
bargaining process. However, the vast majority of research on coalition formation 
conceives of parties as unitary actors (Laver and Shepsle 1996, chap. 12; Laver and 
Schofield 1998, chap. 2; see also Benoit and Laver 2006, 41; Müller, Bergman, and 
Ilonszki 2019, 26). The presence of intra-party competition between rank-and- 
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file members and elites or different factions and organisational units cannot be 
dismissed. With regards to coalition formation, however, Laver and Schofield (1998, 
chap. 2) conclude that the treatment of parties as unitary actors is generally justi- 
fied, if they share common goals and do not resemble mere “coalitions of factions" 
(Irving 1979, in Laver and Schofield 1998, 20; see also Benoit and Laver 2006). There- 
fore, the present study follows the majority of research on coalition formation and 
treats parties as unitary actors. 


3.2 Theories of coalition formation and their empirical results: 
Central and Eastern Europe and Western Europe compared 


3.2.1 Coalition-centred theories 


The coalition-centred branch of research on government formation has produced 
a wide range of theoretical propositions that aim at explaining or predicting the 
composition of coalitions.' The first formal theories in the game theoretic tradition 
conceived of political parties as pure office-seekers. These policy-blind theories as- 
sume that parties seek to translate their parliamentary seat share into maximum 
control over as many cabinet posts as possible by reducing the costs of negotiating 
with other parties in the process of coalition formation (Laver and Schofield 1998, 
92—94; Dumont, de Winter, and Andeweg 2011, 7; Müller, Bergman, and Ilonszki 
2019, 15—16). In this vein, the theory of the minimal winning coalition (von Neu- 
mann and Morgenstern 1953, in Laver and Schofield 1998, 92; see also Riker [1962] 
1984) holds that parties seek to form coalitions based on the barest majority possi- 
ble, such that a minimal winning coalition would lose its majority if one party left the 
coalition. This approach minimises the number of coalition members competing for 
political influence while also guaranteeing the backing ofthe parliament in a vote of 
(no) confidence. Other office-oriented theories propose that parties aim at reduc- 
ing bargaining costs by forming only those coalitions that include as few parties as 
possible (Leierson 1968, in de Swaan 1973, 65) or the smallest number of seats suffi- 
cient for reaching a majority in parliament. This last type is referred to as minimum 
winning coalition (Riker [1962] 1984, 32—33; Laver and Schofield 1998, 94—95). 
Several empirical studies show that minimal winning coalitions are indeed the 
most frequent coalition type in Western Europe. Depending on the exact sample 
of countries and time period covered, between 30 and 40 per cent of governments 
in post-war Western Europe followed the logic of minimal winning coalitions (La- 
ver and Schofield 1998, 95; Martin and Stevenson 2001; Mitchell and Nyblade 2008, 
207; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b, 538). The minimum winning proposition, 


1 For an overview, see e.g. Laver and Schofield (1998) or Müller, Bergman and Strgm (2008). 
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however, has proven to be too rigid. Parties seem to prefer more stable majorities 
that forgive the occasional defection (Laver and Schofield 1998, 96; Dumont, de Win- 
ter, and Andeweg 2011, 8). The minimum parties proposition also finds less support 
in Western Europe than the minimal winning proposition (Laver and Schofield 1998, 
95). 

However, these purely office-oriented theories were criticized for several rea- 
sons. First, they fail to predict the correct outcome of coalition formation in (at least) 
half the cases. Second, the theory of the minimal winning coalition usually produces 
several equiprobable coalitions of that format, making it difficult to discern how well 
it actually performs. Third, critics note the questionable assumption that parties are 
purely office-seeking (Laver and Schofield 1998; Martin and Stevenson 2001; Benoit 
and Laver 2006; de Winter and Dumont 2006). 

Scholars have sought to remedy these shortcomings by incorporating parties’ 
policy preferences into theories of coalition formation, based on the assumption 
that ideological proximity reduces bargaining costs while also facilitating cooper- 
ation and policymaking among government members (Laver and Schofield 1998, 
96-98; Dumont, de Winter, and Andeweg 2011, 8—9). The minimal connected win- 
ning theory (Axelrod 1970, 166-75; see also Laver and Schofield 1998, 97—102), for in- 
stance, argues that parties should form only such majority coalitions that are ide- 
ologically connected or, more precisely, situated next to each other in a unidimen- 
sional policy space. 

In a similar vein, the policy distance, or minimal range, theory (de Swaan 1973, 
chap. 5), posits that parties seek to minimise the policy range of a coalition on the 
left-right dimension. This theory exists in closed and open versions. In the closed 
version, it requires all coalition parties to be connected. Since de Swaarn's (1973, 88) 
theory also includes the majority element, the closed minimal range theory is very 
similar to the minimal connected winning theory. The open minimal range theory, 
however, is primarily concerned with the policy range of the coalition and less with 
the position of the individual parties in relation to each other. Hence, the open ver- 
sion allows for opposition parties to be situated between the coalition partners. 

Another policy-oriented explanation of coalition formation is the median party 
proposition. It holds that the party of the median legislator, or the member of parlia- 
ment with an equal number of representatives to the left and right, will be part of the 
government coalition. Assuming that no member of parliament votes against their 
party’s policy preferences, no policy-consistent majority can be formed without the 
median party (Laver and Schofield 1998, 111). 

Empirical studies on coalition formation in Western Europe show that including 
ideological proximity significantly improves the explanatory power of formal coali- 
tion theories, such as the minimal connected winning and the minimal range theory 
(Martin and Stevenson 2001; Mitchell and Nyblade 2008). Around 80 per cent of all 
coalitions in Western European democracies included the median party (Laver and 
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Schofield 1998, 113; see also Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b, 540). Yet, similar 
to the theory of the minimal winning coalition, the median party proposition usu- 
ally yields multiple equiprobable outcomes (Dumont, de Winter, and Andeweg 2011, 
9). 

Before turning to the predictive capacity of these theories in Central and East- 
ern Europe, it should be noted that coalition governments occur more frequently in 
this region than in Western Europe. Institutional design plays a significant role in 
explaining the low frequency of single-party governments in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Most importantly, none of the post-Communist countries opted for a ma- 
joritarian electoral system, a key institution for providing individual parties with an 
absolute majority in parliament (Grotz and Weber 2011, 100-101; Bergman, Ilonszki, 
and Müller 20195, 538). 

When compared to Western Europe, the formal office-oriented theories cor- 
rectly predict a similar share of coalitions in Central and Eastern Europe. Minimal 
winning coalitions, for instance, are also the most frequent type of coalitions in 
post-Communist democracies (Grotz and Weber 2011, 101-2; Bergman, Ilonszki, 
and Müller 2019b, 538; see also Savage 2016). Some empirical evidence even supports 
the minimum parties proposition in Central and Eastern Europe (Savage 2016, 519). 
The share of minority governments and surplus coalitions differ between these 
regions, but the difference is not dramatic. Bergman and his collaborators find that 
24 per cent of all governments in Central and Eastern Europe between 1990 and 2014 
are oversized coalitions (compared to 23 per cent in Western Europe) and 38 per 
cent are minority governments (compared to one-third in Western Europe). They 
also highlight significant intra-regional differences in both parts of the continent 
(Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 20195, 538-39; Müller-Rommel et al. 2008, 813). 

The policy-oriented theories are rarely tested in Central and Eastern Europe, 
which is probably related to difficulties in measuring the policy space in the post- 
Communist democracies (see Chapter 2.2). Grzymala-Busse (2001) and Savage 
(2016) include policy distance in their analyses of government formation in Central 
and Eastern Europe. However, Grzymala-Busse (2001, 91) finds that only ten and 
24 per cent of the coalitions in her study minimised the ideological distance on 
a socio-cultural and socio-economic dimension, respectively. In Savage's (2016, 
519) model, ideological distance has no significant effect on the composition of 
coalitions. Grotz and Weber (2011, 204-5) acknowledge the problems associated 
with measuring policy distances in Central and Eastern European party systems. 
Therefore, they use the equally imperfect concept of party families to operationalise 
ideological proximity. They find little support for the minimal connected winning 
proposition, since only 24 per cent of the minimal winning coalitions consisted of 
parties from similar party families. Similar to Western Europe, the median party 
is also included in three out of four governments in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Savage 2016, 540; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b, 540). Due to the limited 
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impact of ideological proximity, the majority of researchers conclude that office- 
seeking is more influential than policy considerations in the coalition negotiations 
of Central and Eastern Europe (Bergman, Ilonszki, and Miiller 2019b, 566; see also 
Döring and Hellström 2013; Savage 2016). 

In addition to these formal theories, scholars also advance empirically oriented, 
non-formal theories of coalition formation. Strøm, Budge and Laver (1994, 311), for 
instance, argue that incumbent coalitions have an advantage in coalition bargaining 
if the institutional setting renders them the “reversion point” when parties cannot 
agree on an alternative government. Other authors have proposed that the contin- 
uation of incumbent governments results from parties’ attempts to reduce trans- 
action costs by working with familiar partners. Thus, they can build on established 
routines and trusting relations instead of starting over with new coalition partners 
which may entail a higher degree of uncertainty (Back and Dumont 2007, 474-75; 
Martin and Stevenson 2010, 504). 

Martin and Stevenson (2010) find empirical support for a positive incumbency 
effect in Western Europe based on both institutional settings and parties’ prefer- 
ences for familiar partners. Moreover, the authors draw attention to the often-over- 
looked issue of government termination. They show that the incumbency effect also 
depends on the mode of termination of the incumbent coalition and its electoral per- 
formance (Martin and Stevenson 2010, 515-16). In Central and Eastern Europe, in- 
cumbency had a negative electoral effect. 84 per cent of the incumbent governments 
suffered electoral losses averaging 37 per cent fewer seats in the following parlia- 
ment (Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b, 564-65; see also Roberts 2008). Roberts 
(2008) refers to this as “hyperaccountability” of governments in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Savage confirms this incumbency disadvantage, but he adds that it only ap- 
plies to government formation immediately after elections. When governments are 
formed mid-term, incumbent governments even have an advantage (Savage 2016, 
524-28; see also Döring and Hellström 2013, 684). 


3.2.2 Party-centred coalition theories 


While the classic policy- and office-oriented theories of coalition formation ex- 
plain the composition of coalitions as a whole, party-centred theories focus on the 
coalition membership of individual parties. By shifting the focus to political parties 
as the “building blocks" of coalitions (Müller and Strom 20004, 6), they provide a 
partial remedy to the problem of equiprobabilty. A few studies apply a broad scope 
(Warwick 1996; Doring and Hellstrom 2013; Savage 2014), but most party-centred 
research focuses either on particular party types and families (Dumont and Back 
2006; Druckman and Roberts 2007; Dunphy and Bale 2011; Zaslove 2012; de Lange 
2008; Grotz and Weber 2013; Gherghina and Jiglau 2016) or on the effect of partic- 
ular factors, such as experience in previous government (Tavits 2008b; Martin and 
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Stevenson 2010) or electoral success (Mattila and Raunio 2002, 2004), on a party's 
coalition membership. 

Several party-centred theories use the characteristics of individual parties to 
explain their participation in government. Similar to the office-oriented, coalition- 
centred theories, the seat share of parliamentary parties features prominently 
among these characteristics. Dóring and Hellstróm (2013, 693-94) find strong 
evidence supporting the assumption that election winners enter governing coali- 
tions. This finding holds true, if the largest party also becomes the formateur of 
the coalition (Warwick 1996, 488; Martin and Stevenson 2001, 43; Savage 2014, 556). 
The electoral result also matters for smaller parties. Some studies show a linear 
correlation between the size of a party's parliamentary group and their chance to 
enter government in Western and Central and Eastern Europe (Mattila and Raunio 
2004; Dóring and Hellstróm 2013). Another study on coalition formation in Western 
Europe, however, finds a negative correlation between the size of potential junior 
partners and their chances to become coalition members, which suggests that for- 
mateurs seek to maximise their own influence in government by choosing partners 
that are just big enough to secure a working majority (Warwick 1996, 499). 

Some scholars argue that not only absolute electoral results but also gains 
and losses of a party compared to the previous elections can affect their coalition 
membership. Electoral gains can be understood as the voters' intention to bestow 
a party with more responsibility, whereas losses signal their negative assessment 
of a party's previous performance and/or what it offered for the future (Warwick 
1996; Dóring and Hellstróm 2013; see also Dumont and Back 2006; de Lange 2008). 
Mattila and Raunio (2004, 280) study coalition formation in 15 Western European 
democracies, and they find that vote gains, but not losses, have a significant effect 
on a party's coalition membership. Dóring and Hellstróm (2013, 693-95), however, 
find that losses also reduce parties' chances to enter government in both parts of 
the continent. 

Another structural feature of political parties that can influence their chances 
of entering a coalition government is political experience. In Western Europe, pre- 
vious experience in government matters most when a party is a member of the in- 
cumbent government (Martin and Stevenson 2001, 2010; Báck and Dumont 2007). 
Incumbency increases a party's chance to become the formateur of a coalition re- 
gardless of whether it was previously the prime minister party or a junior partner. 
However, an incumbent prime minister party is less likely to become a junior part- 
nerinthe next government (Mattila and Raunio 2004, 279-81; Martin and Stevenson 
2010). Moreover, the mitigating effects of (non-) conflictive government termination 
and electoral success also apply to the party level (Martin and Stevenson 2010). Due 
to hyperaccountability, incumbent parties have no significant advantage in Central 
and Eastern Europe (Dóring and Hellstróm 2013, 694; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 
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2019b, 564). Similar to coalitions as a whole, however, they are more likely to remain 
in office when governments re-form mid-term. 

With regard to Central and Eastern Europe, Grotz and Weber (2011) intro- 
duce the concept of seniority, which covers experience in parliament as well as in 
government. Empirically, however, the authors determine that governing parties 
are not necessarily more experienced than those in opposition (Grotz and Weber 
2011, 205-6; see also Savage 2016). Similarly, new parties were not significantly 
more likely to enter government than parties with parliamentary experience (Sav- 
age 2016, 524—25). Research on Western Europe also concludes that experience in 
parliament or in any government prior to the incumbent one does not create an 
advantage for parties in coalition bargaining (Martin and Stevenson 2001; Dumont 
and Báck 2006). 

Another structural feature to be addressed here is party organisation. Maor 
(1998), for instance, finds that effective channels of intra-party conflict resolu- 
tion, usually found in well-organised and decentralised parties, contribute to their 
bargaining power. Similarly, Druckman (1996) points out that the reduction of fac- 
tionalism has a positive effect on government stability in Western democracies. In 
Central and Eastern Europe, the effects of party organisation on coalition formation 
have not yet been subjected to a comparative analysis. However, Tavits (2013) finds 
that an effective party organisation has a positive impact on the “success”, “survival”, 
and “unity” of Central and Eastern European parties. By showing that effectively 
organised parties are better able to "successfully overcome any crises" and *keep 
their representatives unified and the party cohesive in office" (Tavits 2013, 195), this 
study provides at least indirect support for a similar effect of party organisation in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Whether parties enter government and remain in opposition can also depend 
on the ideological preferences of these parties and their competitors. Research on 
government formation in Western Europe shows that the ideological distance of a 
potential junior partner from the formateur, or a party's ideological distance from 
the median party, affects its chances to enter government (Warwick 1996; Martin and 
Stevenson 2001; Mattila and Raunio 2004; Dóring and Hellstróm 2013). Median par- 
ties themselves are in a favourable position to become formateurs of a coalition gov- 
ernment (Warwick 1996; Martin and Stevenson 2001, 43; Mattila and Raunio 2004). 

In Centraland Eastern Europe, Savage (2016, 519) confirms that the median party 
is morelikely than other parties to beincluded in government. Dóring and Hellstróm 
(2013) show that the ideological distance between a party and the median ofa univer- 
salleft-right dimension is not significantly related to entering government in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, concluding that ideology has no effect on a party's coalition 
membership in the region. Savage (2014), however, provides strong evidence that the 
ideological preferences of Central and Eastern European parties have an impact on 
their participation in government. Similar to the findings in Western Europe, he 
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shows that parties closer to the median are more likely to enter government and 
that a party's ideological proximity to the formateur is a key determinant of junior 
coalition membership. 


3.2.3 The impact of context factors on government formation 


A wide range of context factors can constrain parties’ options and decisions in coali- 
tion politics, for example the institutional frameworks, party systems, or historical 
trajectories. 


Institutional constraints 

With regards to the legal-constitutional framework, Strøm, Budge, and Laver (1994) 
mention, for instance, cabinet formation rules, cabinet operation rules, and legisla- 
tive rules. Cabinet formation rules comprise provisions that regulate the process 
of government formation. In some countries, the constitution contains a specific 
procedure for selecting a formateur, or stipulates whether a newly formed govern- 
ment requires an investiture vote in parliament. Cabinet operation rules, such as 
the modes of cabinet decision making and the distribution of power among cabinet 
members, can indirectly influence the negotiations preceding coalition formation. 
Similarly, the rules for cabinet termination, such as the existence of constructive, 
or destructive, votes of no confidence, might be taken into account when deciding 
upon the format ofa coalition. 

Legislative rules can affect the parliamentary majority that a government needs 
to survive and pass legislation. The electoral system, for instance, impacts how par- 
ties are represented in parliament. Majoritarian systems more often create large 
parliamentary groups and single-party governments than (semi-) proportional ones 
(Strom, Budge, and Laver 1994, 314-16; Buzogány and Kropp 2013, 279; Nikolenyi 
2014, 10-11). But even within the group of semi-proportional and proportional sys- 
tems, electoral thresholds or the number and size of districts affect the distribution 
of seats in parliament (Nikolenyi 2014, 25-27). Moreover, federalism and bicamer- 
alism can impact coalition formation, particularly when they occur together in the 
form of a second chamber of parliament composed of federal state representatives 
that have the power to block legislation (Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002b, 
20). 

Yet, generalisations about the individual effects of specific institutional factors 
on coalition formation are quite difficult. Whether a single institutional factor con- 
strains or facilitates government formation can change profoundly depending on 
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the overall institutional framework (Strøm, Budge, and Laver 1994, 325-26). On a 
very generallevel, the literature agrees that electoral systems affect government for- 
mation. Across Europe, proportional systems generate minority situations in par- 
liament more frequently than majoritarian systems, which often empower a single 
party with a clear electoral majority. Consequently, the dominance of proportional 
systems in Central and Eastern Europe is one ofthe key explanations for the low level 
of single-party majority governments in the region (Laver and Schofield 1998, 204; 
Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b, 536). 

The vast majority of research on Western Europe further agrees that the ab- 
sence of investiture votes favours the formation of minority governments (Müller 
and Strøm 2000c, 567-69; Mitchell and Nyblade 2008, 229; Bergman, Ersson, and 
Hellstróm 2015, 360-61)? The institutional frameworks in all Central and Eastern 
European countries include some version of an investiture vote, which is why this 
factor cannot explain the variance that exists across the region. Nikolenyi (2014) 
finds, however, that minority governments are more likely to form in Central and 
Eastern European polities where the parliament's involvement in the process of 
coalition formation is not limited to the "reactive role to confirm, or reject, the 
prime ministerial appointment made by the head of state" (Nikolenyi 2014, 32). 


Party systems 

Following Sartori (1976), the characteristics of party systems can be distinguished 
into numerical-structural features, such as fragmentation, and ideological ones, 
such as polarisation. Both feature prominently in research on coalition formation 
in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. Similar to the institutional factors, 
however, these party system characteristics should not be examined in isolation 
from one another (Dodd 1976, 139). 

The formation of (majority) governments becomes more complex when the frag- 
mentation of party systems increases (Dodd 1976; Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 
20025, Müller, Bergman, and Strøm 2008). Depending on the unit of analysis, 
empirical studies find various effects of fragmentation on government formation. 
In their study on the government participation of individual parties, Dóring and 
Hellstróm (2013) demonstrate that fragmentation has no effect in either part of 
Europe (see also Savage 2014). Warwick (1996, 495), however, shows that parties in 
more fragmented party systems in Western Europe aim at reducing the number of 
(small) coalition members in order to minimise bargaining costs. Grotz and Weber's 


2; Strgm, Budge, and Laver (1994, 309) also mention that some institutional choices result in 
hard constraints that fully eliminate certain coalitions while others create soft constraints 
that make them less likely. 

3 There has been some doubt as to whether this condition alone is sufficient for the emergence 
of minority governments (Müller, Bergman, and llonszki 2019, 32). 
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(201, 202-3) coalition-centred research on Central and Eastern Europe indicates 
that minimal winning coalitions occur more regularly in compact, non-fragmented 
party systems, whereas oversized coalitions are formed more frequently when 
fragmentation is high. Somewhat contrary to Warwick, they argue that including 
more parties than necessary provides the coalition with a safety net in the fluid 
environments of Central and Eastern European democracies. Both arguments are 
plausible and not necessarily contradictory, if stable coalitions can be formed by 
a small number of large parties. In highly fragmented party systems with many 
small parties, however, coalition formation usually entails а trade-off between 
minimising the number of coalition members and maximising stability. 

Research on government formation investigates few structural-numerical char- 
acteristics of party systems other than fragmentation. Herman and Pope (1973, in 
Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 60) demonstrate that minority governments are more likely to 
be formed in Western European party systems when one large party comes close 
to controlling a majority in parliament. Keudel-Kaiser (2014, 242-43) finds no sim- 
ilar effect in Central and Eastern Europe because parties were rarely that strong. 
She shows, however, that the dominance oftwo electorally strong parties, neither of 
which attain an individual majority, can contribute to the formation of a minority 
coalition in the region. 

The findings regarding the impact of the polarisation of party systems in West- 
ern Europe are rather mixed. Mitchell and Nyblade (2008, 228-31) test various in- 
dicators of polarisation, including the share of extremist parties, the policy range 
of parliamentary parties, and the policy range weighted by the parties bargaining 
power, but they find only limited effects of these variables on the format of govern- 
ment. Other studies, however, show that the polarisation of party systems can facil- 
itate the formation of single-party governments (Bergman, Ersson, and Hellstróm 
2015, 359), minimal winning coalitions (Indridason 2011, in Bergman, Ilonszki, and 
Müller 2019b, 537), or minority governments (Martin and Stevenson 2001, 46; see al- 
so Dodd 1976, chap. 7). 

The findings are similarly inconclusive in Central and Eastern Europe. The study 
by Bergman, Ersson, and Hellstróm (2015, 360) shows no significant effect of polar- 
isation on the format of governments. Grotz and Weber (2011, 203), however, find 
that minimal winning coalitions are rare in deeply polarised party systems. Keudel- 
Kaiser's (2014) study on the formation of minority governments in Central and East- 
ern Europe shows that both the structural-numerical and the ideological configu- 
ration of party systems have a strong impact on this particular outcome. In addi- 
tion to the electoral dominance of two parties, she finds that the presence of non- 
coalitionable parties, *a lack of coalition partners sharing the main policy positions 
with the formateur" (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 257) and, in particular, strong ideological 
divides between two opposing camps, facilitate the formation of minority govern- 
ments. These results underline that the impact of the structural-numerical and ide- 
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ological characteristics ofa party system on government formation is quite complex 
and that it often depends on the specific configurations in which they occur (Dodd 
1976, 139; Mitchell and Nyblade; see also Laver and Shepsle 1996). 


Historical context factors 

Historical trajectories of a country or region can also influence government for- 
mation, as observed in the Western European context, for instance, by the limited 
sovereignty of some countries after World War П, the scepticism towards Commu- 
nist parties during the Cold War, or the process of EU integration and the leverage 
the EU exerts on national politics (Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002b, 32-37). 
In Central and Eastern Europe, the focus turns immediately to Communist and 
transitional legacies. Communist successor parties, for instance, have played an 
important role in party systems across the region, but these parties have dealt 
with their past quite differently and, consequently, taken different paths in the 
post-Communist era. Some of them, such as the Polish Democratic Left Alliance 
(SLD) or the Hungarian Socialist Party (MSzP), undertook credible reforms and 
transformed into socialist or social democratic parties, whereas the Communist 
Party of Bohemia and Moravia (KSCM) in the Czech Republic maintained their 
orthodox Communist ideology after 1989 (Ishiyama 1997; Grzymala-Busse 2002). 
In relation to coalition politics, Druckman and Roberts (2007, 24) find that these 
parties are disadvantaged in several ways, but primarily because “other parties, and 
particularly their electorates, will view Communist successor parties not only in 
terms of their legislative strength and ideology, but also in terms of their identity 
as representatives of the old regime". As a result, their chances to participate in 
government are significantly lower than those of other parties. If they manage 
to enter government, Communist successor parties often participate in surplus 
coalitions and receive a smaller number of ministerial portfolios than they deserved 
according to their seat share (see also Savage 2016). 

In addition, Grzymala-Busse (2001) shows that the regime divide between Com- 
munist successor parties and their oppositional competitors serves as a superstruc- 
ture of coalition formation in the post-Communist democracies of Central and East- 
ern Europe. This divide overshadowed other determinants of government formation 
in the region and predicted the outcome of coalition bargaining better than the for- 
mal office- and policy-based theories (see also Savage 2016). However, this effect has 
decreased over time because new politicians gradually replaced old elites and Com- 
munist successor parties are evaluated by their policy rather than their Communist 
identity (Grzymata-Busse 2001, 89; Kropp 2008, 526; Savage 2016). Savage (2016, 526) 
finds, however, that the regime divide has not lost all its power even after the turn of 
the millennium. 

Another prominent context factor that affects party competition and the trans- 
formation process in post-Communist Central and Eastern Europe more broadly is 
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the role ofthe EU (Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002b, 32-33; Vachudova 2005; 
Raunio 2009; Vachudova and Hooghe 2009; Haughton 2011; Bórzel and Schimmel- 
fennig 2017; Bochsler and Juon 2020). The shared goal of EU membership, for in- 
stance, provided the glue which held together the broad anti-Meéiar coalition in 
Slovakia in 1998, after the EU had threatened to put the accession negotiations on 
hold in case the prime minister remained in office (Pridham 2002; Vachudova and 
Hooghe 2009, 201). In Romania, too, the goal of ensuring the country's EU accession 
contributed to PDSR's decision not to renew the coalition with the radical right PRM 
in 2000 (Cinpoes 2015, 288).* Research on the impact ofthe EU on democratic con- 
solidation and party politics in Central and Eastern Europe suggest that the EU's 
leverage was strongest before the countries joined the EU (Vachudova 2005; Hau- 
ghton 2011; Bórzel and Schimmelfennig 2017; Bochsler and Juon 2020). In particular 
during the period of formal accession negotiations, when the majority of Central 
and Eastern European parties and the public supported EU membership (Beichelt 
2004, 44—45; Vachudova 2005, 74, 237), Euroscepticism could reduce parties’ coali- 
tionability (Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 20025, 33). In these years, few radical 
right—and typically Eurosceptic—parties managed to enter parliament, which sug- 
gests that the EU had an electoral impact on party competition with radical right 
parties in Central and Eastern Europe before the government formation stage. 


3.2.4 Summary 


The literature review demonstrates that research on coalition formation has gen- 
erated a deep reservoir of cumulative knowledge (Laver and Schofield 1998; Kropp, 
Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002b; Müller, Bergman, and Strgm 2008). The for- 
mal coalition-centred theories, in particular the office-oriented minimal winning 
proposition and the policy-oriented minimal connected winning and minimal 
range propositions, continue to provide valuable insights into coalition formation 
across Europe. However, non-formal coalition-centred and party-centred theories 
as well as the inclusion of context factors have helped not only to better explain the 
format of government coalitions but also their exact partisan composition. 

In a widely recognised study on coalition formation in Western Europe, Martin 
and Stevenson advanced a comprehensive statistical model that was able to explain 
the composition of about half the coalitions. They considered this a great success 


4 In Western Europe, the case of Norway tells a similar story. In the aftermath of the negative 
referendum on EU membership in 1972, different positions on EU membership prevented a 
centre-right government from forming (Jahn 2002, 232). A more recent study also provides 
some empirical evidence for the impact of EU membership on coalition politics in Denmark 
Quul Christiansen and Brun Pedersen 2012). 
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“given that in most ofthe bargaining situations [...] hundreds – and frequently, thou- 
sands – of coalitions could potentially form а government" (Martin and Stevenson 
2001, 47). At the same time, however, they note that a general theory of government 
formation that connects all the individual elements of their model is still missing 
(Martin and Stevenson 2001, 48—49). Other authors have been more critical and ar- 
gued that this model is “lumping together two dozens of variables drawn from three 
main schools [...] and therefore lacks parsimony and internal consistency" (de Win- 
ter and Dumont 2006, 180). Regardless of the theoretical connection of the individ- 
ual elements, these observations demonstrate that government formation is a com- 
plex process, the outcome of which depends on the interaction of a large variety of 
factors. 

The discussion in this chapter has provided an overview of explanatory factors 
and assessed the empirical evidence to determine their impact on government for- 
mation in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. The results of this discussion 
are summarised in Table 3.1, which lists the individual theories and explanatory fac- 
tors while also indicating whether the empirical support found in the literature is 
present, absent, or inconclusive. The overview indicates that many of the theories 
that emerged from research on Western European democracies provide insights 
into coalition formation in Central and Eastern Europe as well. 

The most striking similarity between both parts of Europe concerns office-ori- 
ented explanations of the format of coalitions and the participation of individual 
parties in government. The minimal winning proposition and parties' electoral re- 
sults are key determinants of coalition formation in Western and Central and East- 
ern Europe. The median party proposition that combines parties' pursuit of office 
and policy also finds empirical support across the continent. Moreover, incumbency 
has an effect on the format of governments and the chances of individual parties to 
enter coalitions across Europe. However, the direction of the incumbency effect is 
often negative in Central and Eastern Europe, where incumbent parties and coali- 
tions tend to suffer severe losses at the polls. 
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Table 3.1: Explanations for government formation and their empirical support in Western 


and Central and Eastern Europe 


Western Europe çentraland 
Eastern Europe 
Coalition-centred explanations 
Minimal winning coalition + + 
Minimum number of parties о F 
Minimum winning coalition - - 
Minimal connected winning coalition + - 
Minimal range coalition * о 
Incumbent coalition * * 
Party-centred explanations 
Seat share * * 
Electoral gains/losses * + 
Median раму + + 
Ideological proximity to formateur/median party * о 
Political experience о - 
Member of incumbent government * * 
Party organisation * о 
Context factors 
Electoral system * * 
Investiture vote/positive parliamentarism + о 
Fragmentation of the party system о о 
One party near majority Ж - 
Two-party dominance n.a. * 
Polarisation of the party system о о 
Bipolar opposition т the party system * * 
Regime divide does not apply * 
EU conditionality * * 


Source: Own composition, based on de Lange 2008, 101-2. 


* and - indicate the presence or absence of empirical evidence for an impact of the respective 


factors on coalition formation; o denotes mixed or inconclusive findings; n.a. indicates that 


there was no information available. 
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The empirical findings in the literature differ between Western and Central and 
Eastern Europe most evidently regarding the impact of ideological preferences on 
coalition formation. The coalition-centred minimal winning and minimal range 
theories are tested less frequently in Central and Eastern Europe and if so, they 
explain a substantially lower share of coalitions than in Western Europe (Grotz and 
Weber 2011; Bergman, Ersson, and Hellstróm 2015; see also Savage 2016; Bergman, 
Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b). Dóring and Hellstróm (2013) come to a similar conclu- 
sion regarding the impact of parties' ideological positions on coalition membership. 
All these studies use the traditional left-right dimension to account for party ideol- 
ogy. Only one study that applies a context-sensitive approach and constructs a left- 
right dimension based on the most salient issues in each country comes to a dif- 
ferent conclusion (Savage 2014). Based on such conceptualisation of the ideological 
space, Savage finds strong evidence for an impact of parties' ideological positions 
on government formation in Central and Eastern Europe as well. 

Thus, if the specific features of the ideological space in Central and Eastern 
Europe (see Chapter 2.2) are taken into account, party competition and coalition 
formation seem to follow fundamentally similar rules in Western and in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Whether parties enter government or remain in opposition 
depends on similar trade-offs between policy, office, and votes across the continent. 
These trade-offs might take a different shape depending on the regional context, 
but this context can differ between countries within Western or Central and Eastern 
Europe as much as between both regions (Mitchell and Nyblade 2008; Bergman, 
Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b). The discussion has shown, for instance, that the in- 
fluence of the institutional setup or the configuration of the party system can be 
quite specific in every country. However, as has already been highlighted in Chapter 
2, there are some context-specific features that exist in most Central and Eastern 
European party systems, such as the regime divide. Hence, when attempting to 
explain government formation with radical right parties in this region, the present 
study can draw on established theories of coalition formation, but must take the 
interaction of different explanatory factors as well as the specific features of the 
regional context into account. 

The remainder ofthis chapter takes a closer look at the limited body of research 
on government formation with radical right parties in order to ascertain, whether 
there are additional explanations to be considered with particular regard to the gov- 
ernment participation of this party family. 


3.3 Government formation with radical right parties 


Most research on government formation with radical right parties focuses on West- 
ern European democracies. Since the 1980s, many radical right parties have entered 
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parliament in Western European democracies. It took several years, or even decades, 
however, before they lost their pariah status and were invited to become junior part- 
ners in government (de Lange 2008). In most Western European countries, radical 
right parties are no longer ostracised, but have gradually become “normal” political 
competitors. Therefore, de Lange concludes, “although some have interpreted the 
government participation of radical right-wing populist parties as revolutionary, in 
fact it is merely the logical consequence of the electoral growth of these parties" (de 
Lange 2008, 224). 

Consequently, de Lange (2008) shows that coalition formation with radical right 
parties follows a similar logic as coalition formation in general, and similar theories 
explain why they enter government or remain in opposition. She demonstrates, 
for instance, that two-thirds of the coalitions with radical right parties in Western 
Europe are correctly predicted by either the minimal winning, the minimal range, 
or the minimal connected winning theory. Among these three formal theories, the 
minimal range proposition exhibited the greatest explanatory power, producing 
fewer equiprobable results and better explaining the non-membership of radical 
right parties in coalition governments than the other two (de Lange 2008, 154—55). 
She concludes that the *minimal range theory clearly outperforms the other formal 
coalition formation theories and therefore offers the best explanation for the for- 
mation of government coalitions in which radical right-wing populist parties have 
participated. The theory suggests that policy ranges of coalitions are the paramount 
factor when parties evaluate the coalition alternative" (de Lange 2008, 155). 

De Lange's party-centred analysis confirms the important role of office and pol- 
icy in coalition formation with radical right parties. The seat share of radical right 
parties and their ideological distance to the formateur are significant predictors of 
government participation (de Lange 2008, 118-19). Moreover, Zaslove (2012) shows 
that the organisational strength and stability of radical right parties helps them to 
enter government in Western Europe. More precisely, he argues that centralised 
leadership and the capacity to mobilise support in civil society, as well as maintain- 
ing an oppositional appeal while being in government, are crucial characteristics for 
radical right parties who wish to continue participating in government. 

On a structural level, increasing polarisation within Western European party 
systems contributes to the government participation ofthe radical right. Bale (2003) 
and de Lange (2012) highlight two factors related to radical right parties, and the 
strategic reactions of their mainstream competitors, which facilitate their ability to 
gain executive power (see also Zaslove 2012): First, the increasing electoral support 
for radical right parties often places them in a pivotal position within the conser- 
vative camp because mainstream conservative parties depend on their votes if they 
want to form a centre-right majority coalition. Otherwise, these parties find them- 
selves in the undesirable position of cooperating with centre-left parties, and this 
is only possible when polarisation is mild enough to make such a grand coalition 
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viable. Second, radical right parties managed to politicise their socio-cultural core 
issues, particularly immigration. Centre-right mainstream parties often applied an 
accommodative strategy and incorporated the policy positions of the radical right 
intotheir own platforms, which contributed to the polarisation of party systems and 
helped normalise radical right parties and politics (Meguid 2005, 2008). 

Government formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe 
has received limited scholarly attention so far. Minkenberg (2017) offers a descriptive 
analysis of this issue in his volume on the radical right in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. He points out that, in contrast to Western Europe, some radical right parties 
entered coalitions *only a few years after the part[ies] had been formed or shortly 
after the onset of democratization” (Minkenberg 2017, 129). Moreover, these parties 
became junior partners in coalition governments with both centre-right and centre- 
left parties in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Fagerholm (2021) seeks to explain why radical parties are included in, or ex- 
cluded from, government in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. His study 
on radical right and left parties highlights that government formation with radical 
(right) parties is a complex phenomenon that requires multicausal explanations. 
He identifies various combinations of different office- and policy-related factors 
which explain the government participation of radical parties. They participate in 
government, for instance, if they make electoral gains and face an electorally weak 
and ideologically compatible formateur. In some cases, radical parties also enter 
government if their policy positions are rather distant from those of the formateur, 
but only if both parties are located on the same side of the ideological spectrum 
(Fagerholm 2021, 270-71). If the formateur and the radical party are on opposite 
sides, the radical party remains in opposition (Fagerholm 2021, 273-74). 

Fagerholm (2021, 274) acknowledges, however, that the results of his study cover 
only a limited share ofthe instances of government formation with radical parties in 
Europe. The explanations for their inclusion in government is predominantly based 
on cases from a few countries, particularly Latvia. His explanation for the exclusion 
from government, in contrast, is better suited for radical left parties and Western 
Europe. Hence, the author concludes that “although the models provide intriguing 
explanations of single cases, it is unlikely that they are able to tell us much about 
general European trends" (Fagerholm 2021, 274). 

Despite Fagerholm’s (2021) pioneering work, much about government formation 
with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe remains to be discovered. 


5 However, this factor alone is not a sufficient condition for explaining the exclusion of radical 
parties from government. In the sufficient solution paths, it is combined with either a too 
small or too large seat share of the radical parties in parliament, a moderation of their ideo- 
logy and losses at the polls, or large ideological distance to a strong formateur (Fagerholm 
2021, 273-74). 
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The limited body of research on the topic suggests that the explanations for radi- 
cal right parties' inclusion in, and exclusion from, government are similar to those 
of the formation of governments in general. Whether these parties get into power 
depends on their own agency and that of their competitors, which is based on the 
trade-off between policy, office, and votes, as well as on the constraining and facili- 
tating effects ofthe context in which these parties operate. This chapter has pointed 
out which of the explanations of government formation received the most empiri- 
cal support in Central and Eastern Europe, and with regard to radical right parties. 
It has thus laid the foundations for developing an analytical model in the following 
chapter. 


TI 


4. А case-based, configurational, and time-sensitive 
research design for studying government 
formation with radical right parties 


This chapter outlines the research design of this study. It first discusses the research 
designs found in previous studies of government formation and then elaborates on 
this project's case-oriented, configurational approach using QCA. After introducing 
the method, it goes on to develop an analytical model and to advance the hypotheses 
that guide the comparative analysis. The final section of this chapter addresses the 
operationalisation ofthe explanatory conditions and the outcome. 


4.1 Research designs in the study of government formation 


In addition to the theories of coalition formation, this research field has also devel- 
oped certain traditions with regard to research design. Müller, Bergman, and Strom 
(2008, 33—35) introduce a classification that builds on a distinction between com- 
plete and parsimonious theoretical approaches and intensive and extensive empir- 
ical designs. A very common research design for studying government formation 
combines a complete theoretical approach with empirical extensiveness or, in other 
words, uses a large variety of theories to explain the outcome of coalition formation 
in a large number of cases. These designs usually apply statistical methods (War- 
wick 1996; Martin and Stevenson 2001; Mitchell and Nyblade 2008; Dóring and Hell- 
stróm 2013; Bergman, Ersson, and Hellstróm 2015; Savage 2016). The combination of 
a parsimonious theoretical model with an extensive empirical design is somewhat 
less prominent. This strategy is particularly suited for investigating the influence 
of one, or a few, explanatory factors in a large number of cases. The classic game- 
theoretical works (Axelrod 1970; de Swaan 1973), and recent studies on the impact 
of electoral success, ideology, organisational structure, and incumbency on govern- 
ment participation (Mattila and Raunio 2004; Tavits 2008b; Martin and Stevenson 
2010; Savage 2014) fall into this category, for instance. Such designs are usually also 
a domain of statistical methods. 
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The second common strategy for studying government formation uses (compar- 
ative) case studies to provide a comprehensive explanation of government formation 
in an individual case or a specific country over a certain period of time (Müller and 
Strom 2000b; Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 2002a; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Mül- 
ler 20194). These studies thus combine an intensive empirical design with a complete 
theoretical approach and use qualitative methods, such as process tracing. Quite of- 
ten, such studies do not stand alone, but are published in edited volumes that apply 
а standard analytical framework across all cases in order to provide a cross-national 
summary ofthe results. These works make an invaluable contribution to the research 
field as they generate and compile consistent cross-national data and provide rich 
explanations of government formation in individual countries. In their cross-na- 
tional analysis, however, this literature remains predominantly descriptive, leaving 
the investigation of causal relations and mechanisms to future research. The fourth 
and final research design in this typology combines an intensive case-oriented em- 
pirical design with a narrow theoretical focus, but authors use this strategy relatively 
rarely (Juul Christiansen and Brun Pedersen 2012). 

Thus, research on government formation reflects the gap between qualitative 
case-oriented and quantitative variable-oriented research that exists in compara- 
tive social science research more broadly (Ragin 1989; King, Keohane, and Verba 1994; 
Brady and Collier 2004). Choosing between a qualitative or quantitative approach 
entails a trade-off between analytical depth and generalisable results (Gerring 2017, 
chap. 11). With 48 cases where radical right parties could have possibly participated 
in government, the present study falls into the lower end of extensive empirical de- 
signs, which usually use statistical methods. However, the primary goal of this study 
is to identify different patterns, or configurations, of factors that explain the par- 
ticipation of radical right parties in government. It is thus more interested in the 
complex interaction of explanatory factors and less in the probabilistic effects ofin- 
dividual variables. For this reason, this study seeks to apply a configurational case- 
oriented research design despite a medium number of cases (Müller, Bergman, and 
Strøm 2008, 34). 


4.2 Analysing government formation with ОСА 


This project uses QCA as a method, because it was specifically developed for con- 
figurational case-oriented and medium-N research designs. In the subtitle of his 
seminal introductory volume on QCA, Charles C. Ragin describes his motivation for 
developing this method as *moving beyond qualitative and quantitative strategies" 
(Ragin 1989). In the context of ongoing methodological controversies between qual- 
itative and quantitative research in comparative politics and social science (King, 
Keohane, and Verba 1994; Brady and Collier 2004; Gerring 2017), Ragin attempted 
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to find a middle ground between the generalisability of quantitative research and 
the thick, case-specific explanations typical of qualitative studies by developing a 
method for medium-N research (Ragin 1989, vii-ix; see also Ragin 2000, chap. 1). 
He explicitly intended to integrate “the best features of the case-oriented approach 
with the best features ofthe variable-oriented approach" (Ragin 1989, 84). The extent 
to which he achieved this goal is still a matter of debate, however (Seawright 2005; 
Jacobs 2009; Rihoux and Lobe 2009; Rihoux 2013). 

Despite these methodological discussions, it is true that QCA combines at least 
some of the advantages of both approaches. As in quantitative methods, it reduces 
complexity and increases the replicability of research findings by reducing cases to 
a combination of factors, which can then be subjected to a reproduceable, compar- 
ative analysis of causal relationships. As with qualitative methods, QCA examines 
specific configurations of factors instead of probabilistic effects of individual vari- 
ables. Therefore, the method is better able to account for causal complexity and the 
interactions between different explanatory factors in the respective case (Rihoux 
2009, 367).' This capacity makes QCA the method of choice in this study. Its case- 
based approach is particularly well suited for evaluating hypotheses which entail 
complex interactions of various explanatory factors. 

When compared to small-N or large-N research, studies with an intermediate 
number of cases make up only a very small part of social science research (Ragin 
2000, 24-26). The possibility of reducing complexity and retaining the configu- 
rational character of the individual cases enables QCA to conduct a comparative 
analysis of complex causal relationships in more than a handful of cases. However, 
the presence of a medium number of cases is not the only reason for selecting 
this method. In her study of government participation of radical right parties in 
Western Europe, which includes a similar number of cases as this study, de Lange 
(2008) demonstrates that this phenomenon can also be investigated using a pri- 
marily quantitative-statistical methodology. Hence, this project's case-oriented 
approach also favours the selection of QCA because it employs configurational set- 
theoretic methods which are more appropriate than quantitative methods focused 
on probabilistic effects to test hypotheses in cases which exhibit high levels of causal 
complexity. 

QCA has evolved significantly and become more diverse since its introduction 
in the late 1980s; therefore, choosing QCA also requires the selection of a specific 
methodological variant (Rohlfing 2019). Most importantly, it is necessary to de- 
termine whether the original crisp-set QCA (csQCA) (Ragin 1989), fuzzy-set ОСА 


1 Statistical methods can also account for more complex causal relations, for instance by ana- 
lysing interaction effects. It has been demonstrated, however, that they reach their limits 
when interactions of more than two variables are involved (Braumoeller 2003, in Schneider 
and Wagemann 2012, 297). 
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(БОСА) (Ragin 2000, 2008) ог multi-value ОСА (mvQCA) (Cronqvist 2004; Cronq- 
vist and Berg-Schlosser 2009) applies best to the project's research questions.” Crisp 
set QCA works with dichotomous concepts, meaning that conditions or outcomes 
can be either present or absent. Fuzzy-set ОСА and mvQCA allow for a richer and 
more fine-grained representation of concepts. Multi-value QCA is not an option in 
this study because it was developed specifically for multinomial concepts, which 
do not apply to any of the relevant conditions here. The choice is thus between 
fuzzy and crisp sets. Schneider and Wagemann (2012, 277) argue that fuzzy sets 
are preferable to crisp sets whenever possible as they enable researchers to capture 
the complexity and gradual nature of social reality with a lower loss of information 
and because they place higher demands on the parameters of fit (see below for 
further discussion of parameters of fit). Rohlfing (2020) shows, however, that the 
latter is not always true, but depends on actual empirical observations. He also 
points out that the choice should be based on *the research interest in set relations 
between differences in kind (crisp) as opposed to differences in degree (fuzzy)" 
(Rohlfing 2020, 86). While dichotomous explanatory factors can be integrated into 
fsQCA without great difficulty, the inclusion of a dichotomous outcome is more 
problematic (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 277). As this study examines the 
participation of radical right parties in government, which is a dichotomous rather 
than a gradual concept, it opts for csQCA despite the continuous nature of several 
explanatory factors.? Therefore, when this study refers to QCA in general, it refers 
to csQCA unless explicitly stated otherwise. 


4.2.1 ОСА as a set-theoretic method 


QCA gains analytical traction from its ability to analyse causal relationships between 
necessary and sufficient conditions and the outcome in question. A condition is nec- 
essary if the condition is a superset of the outcome or, in other words, a set relation of 
necessity exists “if, whenever the outcome is present, the condition is also present” 
(Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 329). A sufficient condition exists, in turn, “ifwhen- 
ever the condition is present, the outcome is also present” or the condition is a subset 
of the outcome (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 333). 


2 The differences in the methodological foundations of the respective methods, such as the 
difference between crisp and fuzzy sets and the corresponding algebras, will not be discus- 
sed here (fora detailed methodological discussion, see Ragin 2000, 2008; Schneider and Wa- 
gemann 2012). 

3 It is not impossible to calibrate the outcome as a fuzzy set (Fagerholm 2021), soa supplemen- 
tary fsQCA has been carried out as part of the robustness check (Schneider and Wagemann 
2012, chap. 11.2). This analysis yields similar results to the csQCA, albeit with lower coverage 
scores (see Appendix |). 
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Set-theoretic methods are well-suited for analysing complex causal relations, 
since they are able to reveal, and account for, the fact that an outcome is not always 
caused by the same condition(s). More precisely, set-theoretic methods are able to 
capture three aspects of causal complexity (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 76-82; 
see also Ragin 1989, chap. 2; Ragin 2000, chap. 4). The first one is precisely the notion 
that an outcome can have different causes, also referred to as equifinality. Second, 
they are particularly suitable for studying conjunctural causality, which is the as- 
sumption that an interaction between different factors can lead to a particular out- 
come. And third, they can account for asymmetric causality, which means that either 
the presence, or the absence, ofa certain condition can cause the outcome, depend- 
ing on the other factors that occur in combination with it. 

As indicated in the discussion of the empirical model and the hypotheses, all 
three aspects of complex causality play an important role in the context of this study. 
There is, for instance, the assumption that different configurations of conditions ex- 
plain why radical right parties are included in, or excluded from, government based 
on different temporal, or regional, contexts. Furthermore, the discussion so far sug- 
gests that it is rather unrealistic to believe that one individual factor can adequately 
explain the government participation of radical right parties. This analysis also ex- 
pects to find examples of asymmetric causality, at least in some conditions. For in- 
stance, both small and large seat shares could lead to government participation of 
radical right parties depending on other pertinent factors. 

INUS conditions are particularly important when investigating complex causal- 
ity with QCA. The acronym INUS stands for an "insufficient but necessary part ofa 
condition which is itself unnecessary but sufficient for the result" (Mackie 1974, in 
Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 79). An INUS condition is therefore by itself neither 
necessary nor sufficient for explaining an outcome, but it is an indispensable part of 
a combination of factors that together constitute a sufficient condition. Hypothe- 
ses 2a provides a good example of INUS conditions (see below). It posits that radical 
right parties should participate in government if they are on the same side as the for- 
mateur in a party system characterised by bipolar opposition and/or if their socio- 
economic and socio-cultural positions are proximate to the formateur. Socio-eco- 
nomic and socio-cultural proximity are conceptualised as INUS conditions. The hy- 
pothesis proposes that only their joint occurrence should cause the outcome, which 
implies that individually, each condition is insufficient. Moreover, neither of them, 
nor their joint occurrence alone, is hypothesised to be a necessary condition for gov- 
ernment participation, because, in party systems characterised by bipolar opposi- 
tion, the outcome could also occur regardless of whether radical right parties’ socio- 
economic and socio-cultural positions are proximate to the formateur. Thus, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, neither of the three conditions must be present in all sufficient 
explanations for the government participation of radical right parties. 
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4.2.2 QCA in three steps 


An empirical study with QCA can be divided into three main steps: 1) case selection 
and model building, 2) data analysis, often referred to as the analytical moment, and 
3) interpretation of results (Rihoux and Lobe 2009). Good practice in QCA dictates 
that the researcher should carry out two separate analyses—one for the outcome and 
one for its negation (Schneider and Wagemann 2010). This two-staged process re- 
sults from ОСА sensitivity to asymmetric causal relationships, according to which 
the absence of a condition does not automatically lead to the non-occurrence of the 
outcome, when the presence ofthat condition contributes to its occurrence (Schnei- 
der and Wagemann 2012, 81-83). In practice, QCA thus implements the three ana- 
lytical steps, in particular step two and three, with regard to the outcome and its 
negation.* 


Step 1: Case selection and model building 

The first step is to familiarise oneself with the cases, and the theoretical literature, 
relevant to the research question. A deep understanding is particularly important in 
exploratory research designs. Research designs based on а diverse case selection also 
require a high level of familiarity with the cases because the investigator must select 
the ones that represent as many configurations of conditions as possible (Seawright 
and Gerring 2008; Gerring 2017). QCA practitioners emphasise that the method is 
not only a technique for data analysis, but also a specific research approach that re- 
quires an intensive dialogue between theories, concepts, and empirical evidence. 
Hence, developing an analytical model may include rejecting the initial model spec- 
ifications on the basis of empirical evidence or rethinking the operationalisation of 
individual explanatory factors (Rihoux and Lobe 2009, 230-33; Ragin 1989, chap. 9; 
Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 10-12). 

Model building in QCA requires paying particular attention to the number of 
cases and conditions. Crisp-set QCA, in particular, has been criticised for gener- 
ating explanatory models from random datasets (Marx 2010, 139-41). Marx (2010) 
shows, however, that this problem only exists if the proportion of cases to condi- 
tions is too high. His results indicate that a valid model in a QCA including 14 cases, 
such as the analysis of the period before the first third-generation elections in this 
study, should not contain more than five conditions. In an analysis of 34 cases, such 
as the one related to the consolidating decades, the model can include up to six con- 
ditions, which he also identifies as the maximum in small-to-medium-N research 
(Marx 2010, 149—52, esp. Table 5). Moreover, limiting the number of explanatory con- 
ditions ensures that the researcher knows the cases well enough to interpret the re- 


4 For an overview of the methodological foundations and the practical application of QCA, see 
e.g. Schneider and Wagemann (2012) or Mello (2021). 
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sults in a meaningful way—particularly the causal mechanisms behind the config- 
uration of conditions in the solution paths (Mello 2021, 30). QCA practitioners have 
developed different approaches for reducing the number of conditions (Mello 2021, 
31-34): For example, based on prior theoretical consideration, researchers can ap- 
ply the same analytical model throughout the entirety of the analysis. They may also 
use different analytical models, either in order to test rival theories or to explore the 
explanatory power of several sets of conditions. If explanatory conditions can be dis- 
tinguished according to their levels of causal proximity to the outcome, it is possible 
to conduct a two-step analysis of remote and proximate conditions (see also Schnei- 
der and Wagemann 2006; Schneider 2019). This study follows the first approach and 
develops a single model that will be applied to both periods under investigation. This 
model will include the most promising theories to explain why Central and Eastern 
European radical right parties enter government or remain in opposition based on 
the discussion in Chapter 3. 


Step 2: Software-assisted analysis of necessary and sufficient conditions 
The second step of a QCA is the computer-assisted data analysis. It begins with the 
creation of a data matrix that summarises the set membership of all cases in all 
conditions and the outcome. This process is also referred to as the calibration of 
cases (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 32). Here, the researcher defines the so-called 
“threshold of indifference” which marks the crossover point between set member- 
ship and non-membership (Rihoux and Lobe 2009, 233) and assigns the cases' set 
membership—or non-membership. This decision can be based on objective facts, 
theoretical concepts, and/or empirical evidence collected as part ofthe research pro- 
cess (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 32). The dataset can then be presented in a 
truth table, where each row displays one of the theoretically possible combinations 
ofthe binary conditions. By allocating the cases to the corresponding rows, the truth 
table also reveals which of the possible configurations of explanatory factors have 
been empirically observed and which have not (Ragin 1989, 87-89; Rihoux and Lobe 
2009, 233-34; Schneider and Wagemann 2012, chap. 4; for an illustration, see Table 
9.2). 

QCA proceeds with separate analyses of necessary and sufficient conditions 
with the help of appropriate software, such as fSQCA (Ragin and Davey 2016) or the 
ОСА package for К (Duşa 2019). While the analysis of necessity focuses primarily 
on the individual conditions, the analysis of sufficiency usually generates several 
solution paths, each of which can include more than one explanatory condition. 
When analysing necessary and sufficient conditions, QCA researchers use three 
parameters of fit, namely the measures of consistency, coverage, and relevance of 
necessity (RoN) (Ragin 2006; Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 233-38). Consistency 
indicates the degree to which there is a perfect set relation between the outcome 
and a necessary or sufficient condition. It thus provides a certain relaxation of the 
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deterministic nature of csQCA, which enables it to better deal with “noisy social 
science data" that does not always contain perfect set relations (Schneider and Wa- 
gemann 2012, 117). The consistency value can range between o (no set relation) and 1 
(perfect set relation). In order for a condition to qualify as necessary, its consistency 
should reach at least a value of 0.9 (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 143). 

The coverage and RoN of necessary conditions determine whether a condition 
with a sufficiently high consistency score is analytically or trivially necessary (Ra- 
gin 2006, 302-3; Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 144-47). The coverage of sufficient 
conditions measures the proportion of the outcome that is explained by the respec- 
tive sufficient condition or solution path. In the analysis of sufficient conditions, 
the aim is always to achieve the highest values for both parameters, but low cover- 
age is less problematic than low consistency. Low coverage only indicates that there 
are other explanations for the outcome, whereas low consistency points at cases that 
contradict the theoretical assumptions of the analytical model (Schneider and Wa- 
gemann 2012, chaps. 5.2—5.3). 

One of the main challenges in applied QCA is the problem of limited diversity. 
In almost every empirical study, theoretically possible configurations of explanatory 
factors go unobserved in the actual dataset. In QCA, limited diversity manifests it- 
self in so-called logical remainders, or truth table rows that do not correspond with 
anempiricalcase. Schneider and Wagemann (2012, 155—75) describe different strate- 
gies for dealing with limited diversity. First, the analysis can be limited to only those 
configurations which represent empirically observed cases; therefore, the outcome 
of all logical remainders should be coded as o. The disadvantage of this strategy is 
that it limits the possibilities for reducing the complexity in the solution. Alterna- 
tively, all logical remainders could be coded as 1 and thus be included in the min- 
imisation. The disadvantage of this strategy is obviously that it generates a solution 
based on a large number of unobserved configurations. The third strategy takes a 
middle path. Here, the researcher includes a limited number of logical remainders 
in the analysis based on specific criteria, most importantly so-called directional ex- 
pectations about the impact of certain conditions. If there are good theoretical rea- 
sons to believe that only the presence of a certain condition should relate to the out- 
come, and there is noinitial empirical evidence to suggest otherwise, then only truth 
table rows in which this condition is present should be included in the minimisation. 

The standard analysis procedure using the fsQCA software (Ragin and Davey 
2016) performs three minimisations that generate different solution terms. The first 
one is the complex, or conservative, solution, which excludes all logical remainders. 
The second one is the parsimonious solution, which includes all logical remainders 
that reduce the complexity of the solution term. In a third step, an intermediate 
solution can be crafted based on the researcher's directional expectations (Ragin 
2008, 173-75; Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 175-77; see also Ragin 2018). Schnei- 
der and Wagemann (2012, 198—219) point out, however, that the parsimonious solu- 
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tion generated by the software's standard analysis is often based on untenable as- 
sumptions about logical remainders. Therefore, they propose the (theory-guided) 
Enhanced Standard Analysis which modifies the procedure in several ways. They 
suggest that logical remainders should only be included in the minimisation if they 
do not contradict previous findings related to necessary conditions and if they do 
not contain combinations of factors that are impossible in the world as we know it. 

Furthermore, it is important to note that all steps of the minimisation, including 
those leading to the conservative solution, are different ways of expressing the in- 
formation contained in the truth table. Therefore, Schneider and Wagemann (2012, 
107) highlight the researcher’s discretion when choosing between different solution 
terms: “The principle that more than one solution term is an acceptable and logi- 
cally correct representation of the data in the truth table is a general feature of QCA. 
The decision on which solution formula to choose as the basis for the substantive in- 
terpretation of the available information depends on many research-specific issues 
that have nothing to do with formal logic.” 


Step 3: Interpretation of results 

The interpretation of results involves two main aspects: Relating the necessary and 
sufficient conditions to the empirical evidence in the individual cases and identi- 
fying cross-case patterns that allow for (limited) generalisations (Rihoux and Lo- 
be 2009, 235-37; Schneider and Wagemann 2010, 2012, 280-81). Rihoux and Lobe 
(2009, 236) describe the case-based interpretation of results in ОСА as follows: “each 
case is a ‘black box’, and the ОСА minimal formula acts like a flashlight which indi- 
cates some precise spots to be looked at to better understand the outcome." The in- 
terpretation thus goes back to these illuminated spots and makes sense of the con- 
figuration in the solution formula. 

Depending on the research design, it is possible either to illustrate the mech- 
anisms behind the causal relations indicated by the solution term or to identify 
additional relevant conditions by looking at deviant cases (see also Schneider and 
Rohlfing 2013; Beach and Rohlfing 2018). The researcher can also interpret the 
results beyond individual cases, for instance by assessing a cluster of cases covered 
by a particular solution path in order to reveal what unites these cases and sets 
them apart from others. Solution paths can also be compared in terms of their 
relative weight, based on their individual coverage. Moreover, the interpretation 
can focus on the role of an individual condition, for instance, if it is present in mul- 
tiple solution paths. However, the researcher must not ignore the configurational 
logic of QCA and should thus be careful not to discuss the impact of this condition 
independently from the configuration of the solution path(s) in which it occurs. 
Finally, of course, scholars may also make generalisations about the results based 
on the empirical evidence (Rihoux and Lobe 2009, 236; Schneider and Wagemann 
2010). 
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4.5 Towards an analytical model 


This section integrates the theoretical framework, the discussion of concepts and 
contexts, and the general remarks on the research design into an analytical model. 
The main objective is to identify those theories of coalition formation that help to 
explain the outcome of government formation with radical right parties in Central 
and Eastern Europe and to draw out the connections between them in a meaningful 
way. The starting point for this endeavour is the existing knowledge on government 
formation with radical right parties in Western and, to a more limited extent, also 
in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Research on the government participation of radical right parties in Western Eu- 
rope has shown that, after an initial period of exclusion, mainstream parties came to 
regard these parties as “normal” coalition partners. Once they lost their pariah sta- 
tus, their participation in government could be explained with the help of office- and 
policy-related factors. The literature identifies the parliamentary seat share and the 
ideological proximity of radical right parties to the formateur, particularly regard- 
ing socio-cultural issues such as immigration, as decisive factors for explaining how 
they came to power. Moreover, the increasing polarisation in many Western Euro- 
pean party systems, in part a result of the radical right’s ascension, has further con- 
tributed to these parties' participation in government. In an environment charac- 
terised by polarised oppositions between two competing camps, conservative par- 
ties were often nolonger able to form right-of-centre majority governments without 
cooperating with electorally successful radical right parties. Further, conservative 
mainstream parties' rightward shifts reduced their ideological distance from radi- 
cal right parties, which eased cooperation from a policy-seeking perspective (Bale 
2003; de Lange 2008, 2012). 

The only study that addresses government formation with radical right parties in 
Central and Eastern Europe provides some evidence that radical right parties' elec- 
toral successes and ideological preferences impact their inclusion in, or exclusion 
from, government. At the same time, however, these results highlight the need for 
further enquiry because they cover only a limited number of instances of govern- 
ment formation in the region (Fagerholm 2021). The model of party competition with 
the radical rightin Centraland Eastern Europe introduced in Chapter 1also suggests 
that party-level electoral characteristics and policy preferences, as well as structure- 
level cultural factors and party system configurations, can affect the participation 
of radical right parties in government (Minkenberg et al. 2021; see Figure 1.1). Thus, 
it corresponds with literature on government formation, which also points to the 
relevance of these factors in Central and Eastern Europe (see Chapter 3, esp. Table 
3.1). 

The discussion of radical right parties and party systems shows that party com- 
petition functions similarly in Western and Central and Eastern Europe. Hence, the 
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basic argument of this study posits that, similar to Western Europe, government 
formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe can be explained 
with the help of office- and policy-oriented theories, as well as the configuration 
of the party system. Despite this functional equivalence, however, there are certain 
features of the regional context that need to be taken into account, most notably in 
the early phase ofthe post-Communist transformation. This phase, in particular, is 
affected by the regime change and the triple transition, which entailed large-scale 
political and economic transformations and the recurrence of state- and nation- 
building. Likewise, party systems were more fluid and less institutionalised while 
party competition was less programmatic, although most parties developed an ide- 
ological core almost immediately after the fall of Communism. For this reason, the 
basic argument needs to be qualified with regard to three particular features of the 
early phase of the transformation: First, due to the salience of state- and nation- 
building immediately after 1989, Central and Eastern European radical right par- 
ties do not need to undergo a period of normalisation before they are considered 
as coalition partners. Second, the regime divide provides a powerful source of po- 
larised opposition іп post-Communist party systems. Third, in addition to the socio- 
cultural dimension, the socio-economic one is crucial for issue-based party compe- 
tition because ofthe paramount role that economic reforms played in the context of 
the regime change. 


4.3.1 Selecting the most promising explanatory conditions 


Based on these preliminary considerations, this section presents the analytical 
model for studying government formation with radical right parties in Central and 
Eastern Europe. The model focuses on the characteristics and preferences of radical 
right parties as well as the configuration of the party system. One ofthe main chal- 
lenges here is to limit the total number of conditions in the model because of the 
configurational approach used in this study and the methodological requirements 
оЁОСА. 


Characteristics and ideological preferences of radical right parties 

Among the numerical and structural characteristics, the effect of electoral fortunes 
on radical right parties' participation in government has received substantial em- 
pirical support. The most decisive factor has been the size ofa party's parliamentary 
group, referred to here as parliamentary strength. In the context of government for- 
mation, the number of legislative seats controlled by a party is more directly related 
toits participation in governmentthan its vote share. Therefore, research on govern- 
ment formation generally uses the party's parliamentary, rather than its electoral, 
strength. Electoral gains and losses compared to the previous elections can also in- 
fluence the outcome of government formation, but the parliamentary seat share has 
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a greater impact on government participation (de Lange 2008, 118-19; Dóring and 
Hellstróm 2013; Fagerholm 2021). Therefore, the parliamentary strength of radical 
right parties is the only numerical characteristic at the party level that is included in 
the analytical model. 

Other characteristics of radical right parties, such as their previous political 
experience, incumbency, and organisational structure, will not be included in the 
model. While the literature provides no empirical evidence for an impact of a 
parties' political experience on their participation in government in Central and 
Eastern Europe (Grotz and Weber 2011, 205-6; see also Savage 2016; Fagerholm 2021: 
Appendix D3), scholars have found that former ruling parties are at a disadvantage 
when it comes to government formation opportunities immediately after elections, 
while incumbency creates an advantage when new governments are formed during 
the course of a legislative session (Savage 2016, 524-28; see also Roberts 2008; 
Dóring and Hellstróm 2013; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 2019b). However, since 
the negative post-electoral incumbency effect is also reflected in the seat share of 
the radical right, this factor will not be included. The organisational structure ofthe 
radical right is excluded for a different reason. Here, missing empirical evidence 
results from a lack of reliable and comparative data on the internal structures of 
radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe, which cannot be obtained in 
this project either. 

The literature discusses the impact of parties' ideological preferences on govern- 
ment formation in Central and Eastern Europe controversially. This study follows 
those who argue that ideology plays a crucial role in party competition and govern- 
ment formation in this region (Savage 2014; Fagerholm 2021). These works demon- 
strate that parties' ideological positions affect government formation in Central and 
Eastern Europe in general, and with radical right parties in particular, ifthe concep- 
tualisation ofthe policy space pays attention to the regional context. Therefore, this 
study applies a two-dimensional conceptualisation of the policy space using sep- 
arate socio-cultural and socio-economic dimensions instead of the classic, unidi- 
mensionalleft-right dimension. Here, it diverges from Savage (2014) who constructs 
a single, country-specific left-right dimension based on issue salience. This project 
prefers the two-dimensional approach for two reasons: First, the socio-economic 
and socio-cultural divides are aligned in some countries but cross-cutting in others 
(see Chapter 2.2). Hence, separating the dimensions can account for cross-national 
variation more effectively than a single dimension. Second, an analysis which uses 
both the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions generates more detailed in- 
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sights into party competition with radical right parties than studies focused on only 
one dimension (Spies and Franzmann 2011)? 

Now that these general issues have been addressed, the discussion turns to se- 
lecting concrete ideology-based explanatory factors. Since Fidesz and PiS are not 
coded as radical right parties (see Chapter 2.1), all of the radical right parties in this 
study are junior coalition partners. Several studies demonstrate that ideological dis- 
tance to the formateur is the best predictor of government participation for small 
parties, including the radical right (Васк and Dumont 2008; de Lange 2008; Mat- 
tila and Raunio 2004). Therefore, the analytical model will include the ideological 
preferences of radical right parties using their socio-economic and socio-cultural 
distances to the formateur.° 

The distance to the formateur is more relevant than distance to the median party, 
because despite its important ideological position, as a junior coalition partner the 
median party could lack real bargaining power. In Western Europe, the ideologi- 
cal distance of the radical right to the largest conservative, or Christian democratic, 
party can also provide information about their chances of participating in govern- 
ment, as these party families are their usual coalition partners (Bale 2003; de Lange 
2008, 2012). The potential allies of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, however, can be found in a wide range of party families. 


Context factors 
The configuration of the party system, particularly the existence of bipolar oppo- 
sition, can help radical right parties enter government (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008, 
2012). Therefore, the model will include this factor to account for the ideological con- 
figuration of the party systems. Such a “bifurcation” of the party system is also re- 
lated to the formation of minority governments in Central and Eastern Europe (Keu- 
del-Kaiser 2014, 245-46). In the early transformation phase, bipolar opposition was 
usually rooted in the regime divide (Grzymata-Busse 2001; see also Beichelt 2001). 
By including bipolar opposition in the party system, the analytical model thus indi- 
rectly addresses the impact of the regime divide as well. Polarisation in the classic 
Sartiorian sense is not included here, since the empirical evidence does not show 
that it is an influential factor for predicting radical right participation in Central 
and Eastern European government coalitions. 

To account for the structural-numerical configuration of the party system, the 
analytical model includes the classic indicator of party system fragmentation. In 


5 In his study on government formation with radical right and radical left parties, Fagerholm 
(2021, 263) also uses both dimensions, but he analyses only how socio-cultural issues relate 
to radical right parties and how socio-economic ones affect the radical left. 

6 Radical right parties rarely occupy the median in a one- or multi-dimensional ideological 
space, so the median party theory does not apply (Laver and Schofield 1998). 
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Central and Eastern Europe, Grotz and Weber (2011, 202-3) find that fragmenta- 
tion is a relevant explanatory factor when combined with the seat share of parties 
in parliament. Moreover, including a factor related to the structural-numerical di- 
mension of party systems addresses party system fluidity in Central and Eastern 
Europe. Two-party electoral dominance also affects government formation in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 242-43). However, this factor is only 
present in five of the 48 cases covered by this study, so due to this low diversity, it is 
not included in the model. 

In sum, this section identifies five factors that are most relevant for explaining 
the government participation of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe. 
The first three, the parliamentary strength of radical right parties as well as their 
socio-cultural and socio-economic distance to the formateur, refer to the charac- 
teristics and ideological preferences ofthe radical right. The fragmentation and the 
existence of a bipolar opposition add two context factors at the level ofthe party sys- 
tem. 


Supplementary analysis of the composition of coalitions 

This project seeks to explain why radical right parties enter government or remain in 
opposition, so the primary unit of analysis is the radical right party, not the govern- 
ment as a whole. Nevertheless, the composition of coalitions will be used as a heuris- 
tic tool that contributes to a better, more comprehensive, understanding of govern- 
ment formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe (de Lange 
2012, 903). In order to do so, the analysis draws on established office- and policy- 
oriented, coalition-centred theories of government formation. Among the office- 
oriented theories, the theory of the minimal winning coalition (Riker [1962] 1984) 
is particularly useful for explaining the coalition format in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope. The analysis will thus take into account whether the government that formed 
was a minimal winning coalition, a minority government, or an oversized coalition. 
The assumptions that parties form coalitions with as few parties as possible (Lei- 
erson 1968, in de Swaan 1973) or with the lowest possible number of seats needed to 
controla parliamentary majority (Riker [1962] 1984) have been widely rejected across 
the continent. Hence, the analysis omits these two theories. 

The classic policy-oriented coalition-centred theories of government formation 
have received limited empirical support in Central and Eastern Europe. This study 
argues, however, that this is largely the result of misconceptualising the policy space 
in Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, it will use the minimal range theory in its 
open version (de Swaan 1973) and the minimal connected winning coalition theory 
(Axelrod 1970) in order to assess the ideological range of coalitions with radical right 
parties. The socio-economic and socio-cultural dimension will be examined sepa- 
rately. 
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4.3.2 Bringing the temporal dimension in 


The last step in developing the analytical model concerns the temporal dimension. 

Time can affect political processes in many different ways, such as the duration and 

speed of processes or the timing of events (Grzymala- Busse 2011). The present study 

argues that the patterns of government formation change with growing temporal 

distance to the fall of Communism, because certain characteristics of the immedi- 

ate post-Communist period, such as the fluidity of party systems or the impact of 
the regime divide, are in decline. Thus, temporality refers here to the duration of 
these processes of change. There are signs that Central and Eastern European party 

systems began stabilising around the turn ofthe millennium (Agh 1998, 109-12; Toole 
2000; Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 2020, 317). At that time, the influence of 
the regime divide on party politics was also declining in most countries. 

Yet, instead of using the year 2000 as a fixed temporal threshold, the periodi- 
sation is based on the qualitative threshold of the first third-generation elections. 
Third-generation elections mark the point when two competing ideological camps, 
mostly parties from both sides of the regime divide, have governed a country (Pop- 
Eleches 2010, 236-38). Pop-Eleches (2010) introduces the concept of election gen- 
erations in an analysis of protest voting and the emergence of “unorthodox parties" 
in Central and Eastern Europe. He argues that participating in government results 
in voter dissatisfaction with ruling parties and, consequently, electoral losses that 
open a window of opportunity for new challengers. While this specific argument is 
of minor importance here, the underlying assumptions about structured party com- 
petition are relevant. Only after the first third-generation elections, the electorate 
is able to base their ballot decision on the actual track record of political parties and 
leaders from different camps and not merely on promises in manifestoes or electoral 
campaigns. The same applies to political parties, who also have a much better under- 
standing about the behaviour and policy preferences ofa competitor that has already 
participated in government. Hence, from the point of view of analysing structured 
party competition, the first third-generation elections mark a crucial stage of party 
system stabilisation. 

In the countries covered by this study, the first third-generation elections were 
held around the year 2000 (see Table 4.1). Thus, the periodisation based on the qual- 
itative threshold ofthe first third-generation elections reflects country-specific tra- 
jectories in the developments of party competition. At the same time, it ensures that 
the periodisation in all countries is similar enough to still enable a cross-national 
comparison. Moreover, the first third-generation elections also (roughly) coincide 


7 The discussion of the configuration of the party systems in the case studies in Chapters 5 and 
6 provides further details on the divisions and competing camps in the respective countries. 
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with the establishment of democracy and a market economy, at least at the proce- 
dural level, as well as the introduction of formal accession negotiations with the EU 
(Beichelt 2001; Vachudova 2005).? 


Table 4.1: Election generations in Central and Eastern Europe 


Country initis electione second generation First шге generation 
elections elections 
Bulgaria 1990 1991, 1994, 1997 2001 
Czech Republic 1990 1992, 1996, 1998 2002 
Estonia 1990 1992, 1995 1999 
Hungary 1990 1994 1998 
Latvia 1990 1993,1995 1998 
Poland 1989 1991, 1993 1997 
Romania 1990 1992, 1996 2000 
Slovakia 1990 1992, 1994,1998 2002 


Source: Pop-Eleches 2010, 234. 


After critics initially stressed QCA's limited capacity to address temporality, 
QCA practitioners developed various procedures to include temporal sequencing 
into their analyses (Caren and Panofsky 2005; Ragin and Strand 2008; Mahoney, 
Kimball, and Koivu 2009; Rubinson 2019; see also Schneider and Wagemann 2012). 
This study, however, seeks to explain government formation with radical right 
parties in two different periods of time, rather than the temporal sequence of 
different explanatory factors. When incorporating this aspect of temporality into 
QCA, some scholars introduce an additional time period condition. As the present 
study covers two periods, this option would be compatible with the binary logic 
of csQCA. However, since the number of truth table rows increases exponentially 
with each additional condition, this strategy would also increase the number of 
logical remainders. In order to avoid this problem, the strategy employed here is to 


8 The actual date of EU accession could define a temporal threshold as well. While EU mem- 
bership was a hallmark in the political development of Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries, the criterion of the first third-generation election better reflects the changes in party 
competition most relevant to this study. The discussion suggests that crucial changes alrea- 
dy occurred in the pre-accession period. The supplementary analysis and robustness checks, 
which use EU membership as temporal threshold (see Appendix 1), support this interpreta- 
tion. 
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conduct two separate analyses for the respective periods and to subsequently com- 
pare their results (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 265-66). Dividing the dataset 
will also lead to an increase in logical remainders, particularly in the shorter period 
before the first third-generation elections, but this increase is much smaller than 
the exponential one caused by an additional condition. 


4.5.5 The analytical model 


Figure 4.1 summarises these specifications in a graphical model. The upper section 
ofthe model contains the five conditions that shall explain why Central and Eastern 
European radical right parties enter government or remain in opposition. The two 
separate arrows illustrate the periodisation based on the criterion of the first third- 
generation elections, which reflects the assumption that the patterns of government 
formation with radical right parties are expected to differ in the period before and 
after that threshold. The bottom section of the model adds the composition of the 
government as a whole. The dashed arrow that points towards the outcome denotes 
that the composition of coalitions is used as a heuristic and supplementary tool to 
better understand why radical right parties are included in, or excluded from gov- 
ernment, rather than serving as an explanatory factor or an outcome to be explained 
itself. 

The individual explanatory conditions in the model are connected by the overar- 
ching assumptions that government formation is a result of a) the strategic choices 
that parties make in their pursuit of policy and office, and b) the contextual con- 
straints which limit those parties' decisions. Hence, the outcome of government for- 
mation hinges on the interaction of all the different conditions at the level of the 
individual parties and the party systems. 
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Figure 4.1: Analytical model of government formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern 
Europe 


Explanatory conditions 


Party characteristics and preferences Configuration of the party system 
Parliamentary Ideological distance 
h Fragmentation Bipolar opposition 
strengt Socio-cultural Socio-economic 
before first after first 


third-generation 
elections 


third-generation 
elections 


Outcome: Government participation of radical right parties 


Composition of the coalition 


Coalition format Ideological range 


Minimal connected 
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winning coalition 


Minimal winning Minority Oversized 
coalition government coalition Socio- Socio- Socio- Socio- 


cultural economic cultural economic 


Source: Own composition. 


4.5.4 Hypotheses 


Before advancing some hypotheses recall that this study combines theory-testing 
and theory-generating approaches (Gerring 2017, 263-70). On the one hand, it seeks 
to evaluate existing coalition theories in the specific context of government forma- 
tion with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe. On the other hand, 
this study combines various theories in a context-specific analytical model. The ex- 
ploratory nature of this approach aims at generating original theoretical insights, 
which is also reflected in the following hypotheses. 

The first set of hypotheses concerns the numerical-structural factors—the par- 
liamentary strength of radical right parties and the fragmentation of party systems. 
Radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe were, on average, less success- 
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ful in elections than in Western Europe (Minkenberg 2002, 336, 2017, 101; Mudde 
20052). Over the last three decades, however, they have improved their average elec- 
toral results, particularly in the 2010s.? With the exception of Romania, radical right 
parties entered parliament in all countries covered by this study in this decade. The 
party systems of Central and Eastern Europe are more fluid than in Western Eu- 
rope, even though there is a trend towards convergence, particularly with regard to 
fragmentation (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018; see also Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and 
Soare 2020). 

The literature finds contradictory results and diverging theoretical arguments 
regarding how party system fragmentation and parliamentary strength affect radi- 
cal right parties' participation in government. For instance, some scholars argue that 
parties benefit from gaining a large seat share because it increases their contribution 
to the government's majority in parliament and thus their bargaining power (Matti- 
la and Raunio 2004; Déring and Hellstróm 2013). However, other studies also point 
out that the seat share of small parties should not be too large, because when junior 
partners are strong, the formateur must yield power to them (Warwick 1996, 499; 
see also Fagerholm 2021). A high degree of party system fragmentation increases the 
complexity ofthe bargaining situation (Dodd 1976; Kropp, Schüttemeyer, and Sturm 
2002b; Müller, Bergman, and Strøm 2008), because more parties are needed to form 
a majority. Thus, high levels of fragmentation improve the chances for small parties 
to enter government. Since parties aim to reduce bargaining complexity by limit- 
ing the number of coalition partners while still ensuring a stable majority, however, 
small parties with a relatively large seat share should have an advantage when party 
systems are fragmented (Warwick 1996, 495; Grotz and Weber 2011, 202.—3). This dis- 
cussion illustrates the interplay between the two structural-numerical factors in the 
model, and it suggests that several configurations of the two factors enable radical 
right parties to enter government in Central and Eastern Europe. There is one, how- 
ever, that should create a clear disadvantage—a small seat share in a compact party 
system (see Table 4.2). Moreover, the development of party systems and election re- 
sults of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe suggests differences in 
the two periods under investigation. Hence, the following hypotheses regarding the 
impact ofthe two structural-numerical factors shall be evaluated: 


Наа: Radical right parties that are large, and/or in fragmented рату systems, enter govern- 
ment, but radical right parties with a small seat share in a compact party system remain in 
opposition. 


9 The average vote share for radical right parties in the elections examined in this study is 7.9 
per cent in the 1990s, 10.3 per cent in the 2000s and 10.8 per cent in the 2010s. These numbers 
include only those radical right parties that passed the threshold of representation in the 
respective country. 
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Нађ: In the period before the first third-generation elections, predominantly small radical right 
parties in fragmented party systems enter government. 

Hic: In the period after the first third-generation elections, predominantly large radical right 
parties in compact party systems enter government. 


Table 4.2: Theoretical expectations about the impact of seat share and fragmentation on gov- 
ernment participation 


Large Seat Share Small Seat Share 


Enter government (predominant Remain in opposition 
configuration in the period after 


Low Fragmentation : Е 
$ the first third-generation 


elections) 
Enter government (predominant 
High Fragmentation | Enter government configuration in the period 
before the first third-generation 
elections) 


Source: Own compilation. 


The second set of hypotheses concerns the socio-economic and socio-cultural 
distance between radical right parties and the formateur as well as the existence 
of bipolar opposition in the party system. The literature review demonstrates that 
parties prefer to form governments with partners that hold similar ideological po- 
sitions (Axelrod 1970; Swaan 1973; see also Laver and Schofield 1998; Savage 2014). 
Western European radical right parties enter government when their socio-cultural 
distance to the formateur is small and bipolar opposition in the party system con- 
strains coalition formation (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008, 2012). There are several fea- 
tures of the Central and Eastern European context, however, which demand adap- 
tions of these findings and their theoretical underpinnings. First, the importance of 
the economic transformation, and the social hardships that it caused for large parts 
of the population in Central and Eastern Europe, make it impossible to disregard 
the socio-economic dimension from an analysis of government formation in the re- 
gion, particularly in the period prior to the first third-generation elections. Second, 
this transformational period is strongly affected by the regime divide, which con- 
fined the choice of possible coalition partners to the parties within their respective 
camps (Grzymata-Busse 2001). Hence, the empirical analysis assesses the follow- 
ing hypothesis regarding the impact of ideological factors on government formation 
with radical right parties in the transformational period: 
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Ноа: Before the first third-generation elections, radical right parties enter government if their 
socio-cultural and socio-economic distance to the formateur is small and/or they are situated 
on the same side of a bipolar opposition as the formateur. 


Inthe consolidating decades, however, the salience of both the regime divide and the 
transformation of the economic system should decrease, and the patterns of govern- 
ment formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe should re- 
semble those in the western part of the continent more closely. Hence, the following 
hypothesis will be evaluated in this period: 


Hab: After the first third-generation elections, radical right parties enter government if their 
socio-cultural distance to the formateur is small and/or they are situated on the same side of a 
bipolar opposition as the formateur. 


Further hypotheses can be formulated regarding the composition of coalitions with 
radical right parties. Because the composition of coalitions is not the primary sub- 
ject of this study, these hypotheses remain descriptive. Although mainstream parties 
in Central and Eastern Europe frequently adopted elements of radical right politics, 
some parties—and parts of society—are still critical towards governing with radical 
right parties. Therefore, the starting point for these hypotheses is the assumption 
that mainstream parties prefer moderate coalition partners over the radical right. 
In order to prevent conflicts that may arise from cooperating with the radical right, 
mainstream parties should not govern with radical right parties unless their partic- 
ipation is required to secure a majority. Supporting a minority government can be 
particularly advantageous for radical right parties, since keeping “one foot in and 
one foot out of government” (Zaslove 2012, 435) enables them to influence govern- 
ment policies while simultaneously upholding their oppositional appeal (see also 
Albertazzi and McDonnell 2005; Dumont, de Winter, and Andeweg 2011, 9-10). This 
constellation also makes it possible for mainstream parties to distance themselves 
from the controversial positions of their radical right support parties. Hence, the 
first hypothesis regarding the numerical format of coalitions is as follows: 


H3a: Radical right parties are included in government as junior partners in minimal winning 
coalitions or as support parties for minority governments, but they do not participate in over- 
sized coalitions. 


Mainstream parties should certainly not govern with the radical right if they dis- 
agree on socio-cultural policies because these are the radical right’s most salient core 
issues. Therefore, socio-cultural differences are particularly apt to cause conflicts 
within governments that include radical right parties. Hence, the following hypoth- 
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esis guides the supplementary investigation of the ideological range of coalitions 
with radical right parties: 


H3b: Governments with radical right parties are socio-culturally homogeneous. 


Similar to the above argument regarding the ideological factors at the party level, 
governments with radical right parties should also be socio-economically homoge- 
nous in the period before the first third-generation elections. However, since there 
is no suitable comparative data on party positions available for the transformational 
period (see below), this hypothesis cannot be evaluated in this study. 


4.4 Operationalisation and measurement 


After outlining the analytical model and presenting the hypotheses, this section 
turns to the operationalisation of the individual factors in the analytical model. 


4.4.1 The outcome: What counts as a coalition government? 


Before defining the outcome, it needs to be re-stated that the present study is con- 
cerned primarily with the formation of multi-party governments. Sometimes, the 
electorate equips a single party with an absolute majority of seats in parliament. 
Such parties are in the position to form a single-party majority government. They 
can fill the cabinet exclusively with their own representatives and do not depend 
on other parties' support in a vote of (no) confidence in parliament. Hence, the dy- 
namics of government formation in majority situations are fundamentally different 
from those in which no single party controls a majority in parliament and inter-party 
cooperation is required (Müller, Bergman, and Strøm 2008, 7; Mattila and Raunio 
2004, 278). 

Multi-party coalition governments include a cabinet comprised of several min- 
isters which constitutes the country’s top executive body as well as parliamentary 
groups of political parties that support this cabinet with a legislative majority. Al- 
ternative definitions emphasise particular aspects of government coalitions. Müller, 
Bergman, апа Strøm (2008, 6), for instance, prioritise the government's executive 
branch and define the government or, more precisely the cabinet, as “the sharing of 
executive office by different political parties” and a “coalition party” as “a party that 
has at least one designated representative that enjoys voting rights in the country’s 
top executive policymaking body”. Like Dodd (1976), this project is more interested 
in the partisan composition of the government coalition than the cabinet. Therefore, 
it defines a coalition government as formalised cooperation between legislative par- 
ties for the purpose of sharing executive power. 


4. А research design for studying government formation with radical right parties 


In empirical research on government formation, it is also important to define 
what constitutes a new (coalition) government. Therefore, such counting rules re- 
ceive more attention in the literature than the definition itself. In this study, a new 
government is formed a) after an election takes place, b) when the partisan compo- 
sition of the government has changed, or c) when the party of the prime minister 
alternates (Müller and Strøm 20004, 12-13). Given this study's primary interest in 
the partisan composition of the government, a change of the prime minister alone 
does not account for a change of government (Müller and Strøm 20004, 12; Müller, 
Bergman, and Strøm 2008, 6). 

Even though these rules seem quite clear and straightforward to implement, 
there are certain challenges that need to be addressed. First, parties often form 
electoral alliances in order to improve their chances of entering parliament (Müller, 
Bergman, and Ilonszki 2019, 17).° These alliances can entail commitments for 
future cooperation in a joint parliamentary group or (coalition) government. It is 
sometimes difficult to determine whether or not electoral alliances should be con- 
sidered a single entity in post-electoral coalition formation. The Bulgarian Ataka 
and the Latvian National Alliance (NA), for instance, competed in their first national 
elections in 2005 and 2010, respectively, as electoral alliances. Both alliances, how- 
ever, formed a joint parliamentary group and eventually merged into a full-fledged 
political party a few months after their election into parliament. Therefore, they 
will be treated as political parties from the outset. The situation is more ambiguous 
in the cases of the Patriotic Front (PF) and United Patriots (UP) in Bulgaria. In the 
run-up to the 2014 elections, the PF was created as an electoral alliance including 
the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation (VRMO), the National Front 
for the Salvation of Bulgaria (NFSB), and some peripheral parties and organisa- 
tions. Prior to the 2017 parliamentary elections, Ataka joined this alliance, which 
was subsequently re-named UP. Even though these alliances show lower levels of 
internal cohesion than the previous examples, they formed common parliamentary 
groups and jointly engaged in coalition negotiations. For this reason, they will also 
be treated as single entities in coalition formation, even though this stretches the 
unitary actor assumption (see Chapter 3.1). 

The second challenge concerns the treatment of minority governments. Minor- 
ity governments are a relatively frequent phenomenon, and they have proven to be 
viable alternatives to majority governments in European democracies (Strom 1990b; 
Keudel-Kaiser 2014). The party-centred definition of coalition governments intro- 
duced above can also include support parties of minority governments if cooper- 
ation with the governing party (or parties) is formalised. This study follows those 
scholars who argue that parties which consistently support a minority government 


10 Several countries have introduced higher electoral thresholds for electoral alliances which 
often increase with the number of parties included in the alliance. 
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may be considered part ofthe government, since they exert strategic influence on its 
activities and agenda well beyond individual policy proposals (de Lange 2008; see al- 
so Zaslove 2012; Fagerholm 2021). De Lange (2008, 41) introduces two criteria for for- 
mal support parties ofa minority government. First, their support needs to be based 
on a mutual agreement and, second, the support relationship between the parties 
must be publicly known. Although formal support parties are considered part ofthe 
government coalition under these circumstances, there is still a substantial differ- 
ence between support parties and actual coalition members—support parties do not 
receive cabinet posts. Therefore, a new government will be counted ifa support party 
formally enters the ruling coalition or a coalition party resigns from the cabinet but 
continues as an official support party, even though the partisan composition of the 
government does not change in either situation. 

The last issue to be addressed are so-called caretaker governments. Caretaker 
governments are provisional governing bodies which generally serve for a short pe- 
riod of time before (early) elections touched off by a government crisis. They of- 
ten entail technocratic cabinets agreed upon by the majority of parties in parlia- 
ment. Conventionally, caretaker governments do not make substantial policy deci- 
sions (Conrad and Golder 2010). These constraints illustrate that the power of care- 
taker governments is limited and that their formation does not involve the same 
trade-offs between parties' pursuit of policy and office, which drive regular govern- 
ment formation. Hence, caretaker governments will be excluded from the analysis 
of government formation in this study. 


4.4.2 Party-centred conditions and party-system features 


Parliamentary strength 

Compared to the outcome, the operationalisation of the parliamentary strength of 
radical right parties is rather straightforward. Parliamentary strength is measured 
by the percentage of seats in parliament. In countries with bicameral parliaments, 
the distribution of seats in the lower chamber will be used. The data on the distribu- 
tion of seats is drawn from the database on Parties and Elections in Europe (Nord- 
sieck 2021). 


Ideological distance to the formateur 

The analytical model includes the ideological distance between radical right parties 
and the formateur of a coalition on the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimen- 
sions. Given the problems associated with conceptualising and adequately measur- 
ing ideological positions in Central and Eastern Europe, operationalising this con- 
dition requires special attention. In modern comparative politics, two approaches 
have become predominant when measuring party positions: Expert surveys (Benoit 
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and Laver 2006; Jolly et al. 2022) and the standardised analysis of party programmes 
by the Manifesto Project (Volkens et al. 2021).” 

Marks et al. (2007) present a comprehensive discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both approaches. The authors argue that expert surveys benefit 
from the ability to draw on multiple sources of information, such as programmatic 
documents, interviews with party members, and parties' behaviour, which schol- 
ars can use to assess party positions. Expert surveys also provide easily quantifi- 
able and comparable data. They are disadvantaged, however, by the subjectivity of 
the experts' judgements, asymmetrical information regarding the individual par- 
ties, and the limited availability of data, particularly before the turn of the millen- 
nium. The Manifesto Project uses primary party documents and thus clearly distin- 
guishes between what parties say and how they behave. This approach also enables 
the Manifesto Project to provide data on party positions retrospectively. However, 
the drawback of the Manifesto data is that programmes are strategic documents in 
which parties emphasise, or conceal, certain positions for tactical reasons (Marks et 
al. 2007, 26—27). In addition, the Manifesto Project sometimes captures the salience 
of a given issue dimension rather than the party's position on that issue (Kitschelt 
2007, 1180). 

The fact that party programmes are strategic documents is particularly impor- 
tant to this study. First, in order to attract a broader electorate and to avoid legal 
prosecution, radical right parties are known to downplay their ultra-nationalist, 
racist, and anti-democratic positions in official proclamations (Kitschelt 2007, 
1180). It is therefore important to go beyond official programmatic documents 
when evaluating their ideological positions (Pytlas and Kossack 2015, 109). Second, 
political parties in Central and Eastern Europe often lack detailed programmatic 
documents, particularly in the early years of the post-Communist transformation. 
For these reasons, this study, like others in the field (Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2016; Minken- 
berg et al. 2021), draws on expert surveys to determine the positions of radical right 
parties and formateurs. Following Kitschelt's (2007, 1081) recommendation, the 
quantitative expert survey data will be supplemented by a qualitative assessment of 
party positions based on secondary literature. 

The Chapel Hill Expert Survey (CHES) is the most comprehensive expert survey 
on party positions. In Central and Eastern Europe, the CHES dataset covers the pe- 
riod between 2002 and 2019 in five waves (Jolly et al. 2022). In addition to positions 
on various issue dimensions, it also contains indicators that measure the socio-eco- 
nomic (LRECON) and the socio-cultural positions of the parties (GALTAN).” These 


11 For a discussion of other approaches to measuring the ideology of radical right parties and 
their advantages and disadvantages, see Mudde (2007, 33—41) and Kitschelt (2007). 

12  Inhisstudyon government formation with radical left and right parties across Europe, Fager- 
holm (2021, 9, Appendix C) calculated indicators for the socio-economic and socio-cultural 
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indicators correspond with the two-dimensional conception of party competition 
applied in this study and will therefore be used here. A problem with the CHES data, 
and expert surveys more generally, however, is the lack of data on Central and East- 
ern European parties prior to the turn ofthe millennium. In this period, the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural positions of radical right parties and formateurs will be 
assessed on the basis of secondary literature (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 49-50). In order 
for these positions to be comparable, the study places parties from the pre-survey 
era on the same 11-point GALTAN and LRECON scales as the CHES. 


Party system fragmentation 

When evaluating the fragmentation of party systems, Sartori (1976, 121-27) opted to 
simply count all relevant parties, but a party was only considered relevant if it had 
either coalition or blackmail potential. Building on Sartori, Laakso and Taagepera 
(1979) presented their calculation for the effective number of parties, which adds the 
relative strength of the parties according to their share of votes or parliamentary 
seats. The effective number of parties has become the standard measure of party 
system fragmentation in contemporary research. Therefore, this study uses the ef- 
fective number of parliamentary parties (ENPP), to measure fragmentation. Unlike 
the effective number of electoral parties, which includes all parties running for an 
election, this measure is limited to parties that achieve parliamentary representa- 
tion, which is a precondition for their access to government formation. The ENPP is 
calculated as follows: 


“ENPP=1/Es;2, 


where 8; is the proportion of seats of the ith party” (Casal Bértoa 2013, 401). For most 
of the cases covered by this study, the effective number of parties is taken from the 
database on Who Governs in Europe (Casal Bértoa 2021). 


Bipolar opposition 

Bipolar opposition exists “when party competition as a whole is structured along a 
specific and deep dividing line” (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 70), which separates the politi- 
cal parties of a country into two competing camps that are unable to cooperate with 
each other. Whether or not bipolar opposition constrains government formation to 


dimensions, respectively, based on specific items in the Manifesto dataset. While this ap- 
proach mitigates the problems associated with the Manifesto Project’s over-emphasis of the 
socio-economic dimension in its general left-right indicator (Savage 2014, 550; Pytlas 2016, 
74), it does not solve the problems of the limited availability of detailed party programmes 
in Central and Eastern Europe in the early 1990s and the tendency of radical right parties to 
downplay their radical ideology in programmatic documents. 
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coalitions within these camps can only be determined by a qualitative assessment of 
the main lines of conflict in each party system. 

Research has demonstrated that bipolar oppositions have different causes. A 
distinction can be made between affective and ideological polarisation (Nugent 
2020; see also Iyengar et al. 2019; Gidron, Adams, and Horne 2020). Ideological 
polarisation results from fundamentally different views on policies. It thus refers 
to “the extent to which they [parties] disagree with each other" (Nugent 2020, 3). 
The concept of affective polarisation has gained popularity in the context of the 
United States' polarised two-party system, but it provides a useful tool for the 
analysis of party competition in European multi-party systems as well (Gidron, 
Adams, and Horne 2020; Wagner 2021). In contrast to ideological polarisation, the 
affective dimension concerns partisan identities and expresses “the extent to which 
groups dislike each other" (Nugent 2020, 3). The literature on affective polarisation 
is primarily concerned with voters' dislike for other parties, but some authors have 
begun to show how this antipathy is also connected to the relations among political 
elites (Banda and Cluverius 2018; Gidron, Adams, and Horne 2020). Because the 
present study deals with inter-party competition rather than party-voter relations, 
it applies the general ideas of affective and ideological polarisation to the elite level. 
In order to determine the intensity and nature of bipolar opposition in the party 
system, this study draws on the party system literature, and information about 
national election campaigns (Keudel-Kaiser 2014). 


4.4.5 Format and ideological range of the government coalition 


The format of coalitions with radical right parties is also determined by an analysis 
of secondary literature, such as the EJPR Political Data Yearbook. When comparing 
the format of governments with radical right parties to the format of governments 
without the radical right, the dataset on coalition politics compiled by Bergman, 
Ilonszki, and Müller (20194) and their team will be used. This dataset includes a dis- 
tinction between minimal winning coalitions, minority governments, and oversized 
coalitions. 

Despite being very comprehensive, this dataset does not include information on 
the ideological range of Central and Eastern European governments. Hence, this 
study draws on the measures of parliamentary strength and ideological positions 
in order to assess whether the coalitions meet the criteria of a minimal connected 
winning or an open minimal range coalition. Because a qualitative assessment of 
the positions of all government parties is beyond the scope of this study, the eval- 
uation of the ideological range of coalitions is limited to the period covered by the 
CHES data, which largely corresponds to the period after the first third-generation 
elections. 
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4.5 The structure of the empirical analysis 


The empirical analysis follows the three steps of QCA. Chapters 2 – 4 already cover 
much of the first step, which entails the dialogue between theoretical knowledge 
and empirical evidence typical of QCA. For the sake of a coherent presentation, the 
discussions in these chapters did not always reflect the iterative nature of this pro- 
cess. The descriptive case studies in Chapters 5 and 6 add the last piece of the first 
step. They provide a description of the cases, focusing on the explanatory factors 
in the analytical model. The second step of the analysis begins in Chapter 7, which 
discusses the calibration of cases and generates the binary dataset required for the 
analysis of necessary and sufficient conditions. The following two chapters analyse 
this data and interpret the results. Chapter 8 deals with the transformational period 
and Chapter 9 discusses the consolidating decades. The results from both periods 
are then compared as part of the conclusions in Chapter 10. 


5. Government formation with radical right parties 
in Central Europe: The Visegrad Four 


This chapter introduces the cases from the four Central European countries covered 
by this study, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Slovakia. АП country case 
studies follow the same structure: First, they describe the formation and compo- 
sition of governments when radical right parties were present in parliament. Sec- 
ond, the case studies turn to party system fragmentation and bipolar opposition. 
The third and final section in each country report covers the parliamentary strength 
of radical right parties and their ideological proximity to the formateur on the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural dimensions. 


51 Czech Republic 
511 Government formation with radical right parties in the Czech Republic 


In the Czech Republic, the first radical right party entered parliament in 1992. How- 
ever, the Rally for the Republic – Republican Party of Czechoslovakia (SPR-RSC) was 
only able to survive for a few years. In the early elections of 1998, the party failed to 
pass the electoral threshold and quickly disappeared from the political scene there- 
after. The SPR-RSC was ostracised by all other parties in parliament and even re- 
garded itself as a fundamental opposition to the system with no intention of partic- 
ipating in government (Cakl and Wollmann 2005, 48; Minkenberg and Kossack 2015, 
351; Minkenberg 2017, 106). 

Government formation after the 1992 elections was strongly influenced by the 
negotiations over the dissolution of the Czechoslovak Federation. The clear winner 
of the elections, Vaclav Klaus’ Civic Democratic Party (ODS) formed a coalition with 
three other conservative parties, the Civic Democratic Alliance (ODA), the Christian 
and Democratic Union – Czechoslovak People’s Party (KDU-ČSL) and the Christian 
Democratic Party (KDS), with whom it had run in an electoral alliance (Grotz 2000, 
349). The ODS also won the following parliamentary elections in 1996, albeit by a thin 
margin over the Czech Social Democratic Party (CSSD). However, the incumbent 
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coalition no longer controlled a majority in parliament, which is why the CSSD was 
also included in the negotiations. In the end, ODS, KDU-ČSL, and ODA formed a mi- 
nority coalition that was tolerated by the CSSD. In return for its support, the CSSD 
received the post of parliamentary speaker and other offices (Grotz 2000, 367-68; 
Novak 2003, 154-55).1 

After the early termination of the Klaus II cabinet in 1998 and the electoral 
demise of the SPR-RSČ, it took 15 years for another radical right party to enter the 
Czech parliament. In the 2013 parliamentary elections, Dawn of Direct Democracy 
(Usvit), which had just been established prior to the elections by political newcomer 
Tamio Okamura, passed the electoral threshold. The victorious CSSD, however, was 
not interested in cooperating with Üsvit and instead formed a coalition with the 
Christian democrats and the populist anti-establishment party ANO 2011 (ANO) 
(Hlougek and Kaniok 2014, 12). Üsvit's participation in government was out of the 
question for all other parliamentary parties, and even Okamura himself, whose 
anti-establishment stance had been instrumental to his party's success, showed no 
interest in entering coalition negotiations (Hlousek, Kopecek, and Vodová 2020, 
132). 

In 2017, ANO won the parliamentary elections and its founder, and leader, 
Andrej Babiš became the formateur of the next government. Neither Okamura nor 
Babis ruled out cooperation between ANO and Okamurz's new radical right party, 
Freedom and Direct Democracy (SPD).^ They even held exploratory talks, thus 
cutting the cordon sanitaire against radical right parties that had existed in the 
Czech Republic ever since the fall of the Iron Curtain. These talks did not result in 
SPD's participation in government, though. Eventually, ANO and the CSSD formed 
a minority coalition, which enjoyed the formal support of the Communist Party of 
Bohemia and Moravia (KSCM). Thus, the SPD remained in opposition, although 
there was occasional cooperation with the governing parties (Hlousek, Kopecek, 
and Vodová 2020, 158-61). The ANO-CSSD minority government thus brought a 
major change to Czech politics, as it marked the end of the cordon sanitaire vis- 
a-vis both the radical right as well as the KSCM. 


1 The KDS formally merged into the ODS in the run-up to the 1996 parliamentary elections 
(Grotz 2000, 360). 

2 Due to massive internal conflicts between Okamura and other Usvit parliamentarians shortly 
after the 2013 elections, a “coup” finally took place in the 9-member party assembly. Okamu- 
ra’s opponents decided to found a new party without him. After being virtually expelled from 
his own party, Okamura launched the SPD (Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020). 
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Table 5.1 provides an overview of the governments that were formed while rad- 
ical right parties held parliamentary seats in the Czech Republic. As regards their 
numerical format, two of the four governments were minimal winning coalitions 
and minority governments, respectively. Data on the ideological range is only avail- 
able for the two most recent coalitions. Neither of them meets the criteria for the 
open minimalrange or the minimal connected winning theory, since socio-econom- 
ically and socio-culturally more homogeneous coalitions would have been possible.? 
In the case of the Babiš government, however, it should be noted that it is consid- 
erably more homogeneous when the support party KSCM is taken out of the equa- 
tion. Overall, the instances of coalition formation observed here reflect a general 
tendency to form ideologically heterogeneous *rainbow coalitions" in the Czech Re- 
public (Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019, 145-46). 


5..2 The configuration of the Czech party system 


Fragmentation 

The Czech national assembly elected in 1992 consisted of 4.8 effective and eight ac- 
tual parties and was thus quite fragmented (see Table 5.2). Even an ideologically 
incompatible coalition of ODS and KSCM, the two largest parliamentary groups, 
would have controlled only a very slim majority. All realistic majority alliances re- 
quired the cooperation of at least three parties. In 1996, the fragmentation had de- 
creased considerably, but the formation of coalitions remained complex. Again, only 
a coalition of the two largest parties, ODS and CSSD, would have permitted a two- 
party majority government. 


Table 5.2: Fragmentation of the Czech party system 


Formation year 


Total number of 
parliamentary parties 


Effective number of 
parliamentary parties 


1992 8 4.8 
1996 6 4.2 
2013 " 63 
2017 9 4.8 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


3 The Babiš government does not fulfil the majority criterion either, which is required by both 


theories. 
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During the following decade, which was marked by the absence of radical right 
parties, the Czech party system developed into one of the most compact ones in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. The average effective number of parties in the 2000s was 
only 3.4 (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 442). From 2010 onwards, however, there was 
significant dealignment, characterised not only by a marked increase in fragmenta- 
tion but also by one of the highest levels of volatility in Central and Eastern Europe 
during this time period (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018). After the 2013 parliamentary 
election, the effective number of parliamentary parties peaked at 6.1. Here, no party 
managed to control more than a quarter of the seats in parliament. Hence, at least 
three parties were needed to form a majority government. Despite the complexity of 
this bargaining situation and the limitations from the cordon sanitaire vis-à-vis the 
radical right Usvit and the Communist successor party, KSCM, government forma- 
tion ultimately went rather smoothly, resulting in the above-mentioned three-party 
majority coalition. 

After the 2017 parliamentary elections, nine parties entered the Czech parlia- 
ment. Fragmentation remained relatively high, and government formation contin- 
ued to be rather complex. The decrease in the effective number of parties, from 6.1to 
4.8, resulted mainly from ANO's strong position. The party controlled 78 of the 200 
seats, more than three times as many as the ODS which came in second. Mathemat- 
ically, only these parties were large enough to successfully form a two-party majority 
government. The other seven parliamentary groups were so small that ANO would 
have needed at least two of them to reach a majority. A majority against ANO, in turn, 
would have required the cooperation of at least six ofthe other eight parliamentary 
parties. 


Bipolar opposition 

Soon after the founding elections in 1990, socio-economic divides were most salient 
in Czech politics. The main contenders were the liberal-conservative ODS on one 
side and the social democratic 0880) оп the other. The Christian democratic KDU- 
CSL stood between the two parties and was coalitionable in both directions (Vodic- 
ka 2005, 147; Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 93; Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019). In 
addition to the socio-economic divide, however, territorial issues, such as the sta- 
tus of the Czechoslovak federation and aspirations for Moravian autonomy, played 
an important role in 1992. Furthermore, the interpretation of the Communist past 
was still on the agenda. ODS leader Václav Klaus, for instance, believed that even 
the CSSD, and some of his former companions who criticised his neoliberal poli- 
cies, were too comfortable with the former regime (Grotz 2000, 327-29; Balík and 
Hloušek 2016, 105—6). Most Czech parties supported the existence ofthe Czechoslo- 
vak federation, and with the exception of the SPR-RSC and the KSCM, there was 
also widespread agreement on the general path toward the country's Western inte- 
gration (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 92—93). Since parties' positions on these divides were 
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not aligned with those on the socio-economic one, there was no clear-cut bipolar 
opposition in the Czech party system in 1992 (Balik and Hloušek 2016, 110; Kitschelt 
et al. 1999, 226-30). 

By the 1996 parliamentary elections, the socio-economic conflict had deep- 
ened, undergoing qualitative changes. The debate over the transformation of the 
economic system was increasingly sidelined by distributional conflicts (Keudel- 
Kaiser 2014, 92; Balik and Hloušek 2016, 110; Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019, 133). The 
balance of power between ODS and CSSD became more equal due to the latter's 
increasing popularity. Already in 1996, the conflicting socio-economic positions 
made a joint government composed of these two parties hardly conceivable (Novák 
2003, 154; Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 94). Some of the other divides that were relevant in 
1992 still played their part in 1996. The regime divide, for instance, lost intensity 
but did not cease to exist. All parties had agreed on a cordon sanitaire vis-à-vis the 
KSCM, which constituted a serious constraint on coalition formation (Grzymala- 
Busse 2001, 97-98; Vodička 2005, 144; Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019, 132). The divide 
between the liberal democratic mainstream as well as the KSCM and the radical 
right SPR-RSC also remained intact. Hence, the bipolar opposition between ODS 
and CSSD was much more decisive in 1996 than in 1992, but there were still too 
many relevant divides to speak of a bipolar opposition between two camps. In the 
following decade, when no radical right party was present in the parliament, Czech 
politics remained dominated by socio-economic issues and the opposition between 
ODS and CSSD. However, some secondary issues always remained salient and 
prevented a clear-cut bipolar opposition from emerging (Balík and Hlou&ek 2016, 
108-9). 

In the 2010$ the ideological configuration of the Czech party system changed 
significantly. Various populist anti-establishment parties emerged and sparked 
debates over the corruption among elites after 1989 (Balik and Hloušek 2016, 109). 
Against this background, Mansfeldová and Lacina (2019, 134) speak of a tripolar 
party system, which consists of the “traditional, established centre-right, repre- 
sented by the ODS, KDU-CSL, and TOP oo [...], the traditional left represented by 
the CSSD and KSČM”, and “the new populist, ‘non-political politics’ protest pole 
made up by ANO 2011 and Usvit”. They add that the left cannot be regarded as a 
coherent pole, since its constituents are quite divided as well. Whether the KSCM’s 
support for the minority government of ANO and CSSD in 2017 marks a permanent 
break in the cordon sanitaire vis-a-vis the Communists remains to be seen. In any 
case, there is no bipolar opposition in the Czech party system in the 2010s. Table 5.3 
summarises the ideological configuration of the Czech party system in the periods 
when radical right parties were present in parliament. 
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Table 5.3: Bipolar opposition in the Czech party system 


Formation year | Bipolar opposition in the party system 
Socio-economic divide was most salient, but other salient divides existed; no 
1992 : ке ; 
clear-cut bipolar opposition and ODS as a dominant party 
T Socio-economic divide was most salient, but other salient divides existed; no 
clear-cut bipolar opposition 
2013 Multi-polar oppositions in the party system 
2017 Multi-polar oppositions in the party system 


Source: Own compilation. 


5.1.3 Characteristics and preferences of Czech radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

The SPR-RSČ entered parliament for the first time in 1992, when it was still the Czech 
National Council in the Czechoslovak Federation. Even though the Czech Repub- 
lic was not yet independent, the 1992 elections are included in the analysis because 
the Czech and Slovak National Councils showed significant similarities to national 
parliaments and functioned as such after the Velvet Divorce in January 1993. For in- 
stance, an almost entirely different set of parties competed in each part of the fed- 
eration, the campaigns focused on specifically Czech or Slovak issues, respectively, 
and these parties took decidedly different approaches to the federal question (Grotz 
and Weber 2011, 200). 

The radical right SPR-RSC managed to enter parliament twice in 1992 and 
1996, but it never achieved substantial electoral successes (see Table 5.4). In the 
fragmented parliament of 1992, the SPR-RSC was one of six parliamentary groups, 
each of which controlled between 14 and 16 of the 200 available seats. From a purely 
numerical point of view, the bargaining position of these small parties, including 
the SPR-RSC, was relatively weak. In 1996, the party fared better at the polls and 
won 18 seats, but it still remained one of the smallest parties in the Czech parliament 
with rather limited bargaining power. 

In the 2000s, the soon-to-be-banned Workers’ Party (DS) and its successor were 
the only radical right parties of any significance in the Czech Republic, even though 
they never threatened to pass the threshold of representation (Маге$ 2015). In 2013, 
however, Tamio ОКатига first party, Úsvit, entered parliament with 6.9 per cent of 
the votes and 7.0 per cent of the seats. Yet, this party proved incapable of parliamen- 
tary work and dissolved almost as quickly as it had emerged. Okamura’s new party, 
the SPD, was somewhat more successful at the polls in 2017, achieving the first dou- 
ble-digit result of a Czech radical right party at the national level. In the nine-party 
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parliament, this result put the SPD tied for third place with the Pirates in terms of 
parliamentary seats. 


Table 5.4: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in the Czech 


Republic 
Formation Representation in parliament 
Party Vote share (in 96) 

year Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 
1992 SPR-RSC 6.0 14 7.0 

1996 SPR-RSC 8.0 18 9.0 

2013 Üsvit 6.9 14 7.0 

2017 SPD 10.6 22 11.0 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Nordsieck 2021. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 

Because the SPR-RSC entered parliament in the 1990s, there is no quantitative ex- 
pert survey data available. Therefore, the socio-economic and socio-cultural posi- 
tions ofthis radical right party and the formateur must be obtained through a qual- 
itative assessment using secondary literature (see Chapter 4.4.2). 

The ODS received the mandate to form the 1992 and 1996 Czech governments. 
More than most other parties, the ODS ofthe early 1990s, with its leading figure Vá- 
clav Klaus, supported a big-bang approach to economic transformation. The party's 
economic agenda at that time favoured the privatisation of state-owned property 
and quickly establishing the institutions of a neoliberal free market economy. ODS' 
attempt to prioritise Czech investors in the privatisation process constitutes an out- 
lier in the party's otherwise comprehensive privatisation policy. It was not until the 
mid-1990s that some members in the party began calling for certain elements of a 
social welfare state. To the SPR-RSC, socio-economic issues were less salient com- 
pared to their socio-cultural concerns. However, the radical right party had a rather 
favourable position towards the privatisation of state property, because it viewed 
this as an expression of its distinctly anti-Communist stance. Otherwise, however, 
the party had a rather left-leaning agenda, including strong elements of welfare 
chauvinism, which differed from the neoliberal programme of the ODS (Vodička 
1997, 114, 130, 2005, 162; Bugajski 2002, 237, 246). In light of these positions, the ODS 
is placed on the liberal end of the socio-economic dimension, with a score of 8.50 
in 1992 and 7.50 in 1996, while the SPR-RSC is placed slightly on the protectionist 
side, with a score of 4.00 in both years. Overall, therefore, there is a relatively large 
ideological distance between the radical right SPR-RSC and the conservative ODS 
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on the socio-economic dimension in both years of government formation (see Table 
5.5). 

As far as the socio-cultural dimension is concerned, the ODS of the early 1990s 
focused on building a liberal democracy founded on individual rights and freedoms. 
The party's privatisation policies involved minor nationalist tendencies, but other- 
wise, the conservative elements in the party were clearly subordinate to the goals 
of democratisation, liberalisation, and integration with the West. Only after several 
liberals left the ODS in 1998, the party began developing into the conservative and 
Eurosceptic party it is today (Bugajski 2002, 246). The SPR-RSČ agreed with the ODS 
on the nationalist approach to privatisation and was even more vocal in this regard; 
however, the two parties had little else in common concerning socio-cultural issues. 
The SPR-RSC favoured an authoritarian regime, including the reinstatement of the 
death penalty. In addition, the party held firm anti-minority sentiments, particu- 
larly against Roma, Jews, Germans, and the foreign workers who had come to the 
Czech Republic from former Communist allies. Party leader Miroslav Sladek advo- 
cated for a Czechoslovak state based on the 1918 borders, which entailed irredentist 
claims to reintegrate Carpathian Ruthenia (Bugge 1994, 161; Bugajski 2002, 257; Cakl 
and Wollmann 2005, 32). Sladek upheld this position even after the Velvet Divorce, 
when this part of Ukraine no longer shared a border with the Czech Republic, and 
established a symbolic branch of his party there (Mares 2015, 212). Accordingly, the 
SPR-RSČ receives a score of 9.0, close to the TAN end of the socio-cultural dimen- 
sion in 1992 and 1996. The ODS is placed at the GAL end of the dimension, albeit 
somewhat closer to the centre in 1996 (4.00) than in 1992 (3.50) due to the emergence 
of more conservative tendencies since the mid-1990s. 

The ideological profile of the radical right Usvit was less clear than that of the 
SPR-RSC in the 1990s. At the beginning, Üsvit's 2013 election campaign focused 
on strengthening direct democracy as a core plank in the party's populist anti- 
establishment platform. Okamura increasingly adopted racist positions, however, 
most notably directed against Roma (Havlík 2014, 45; Hlousek and Kaniok 2014, 6; 
Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 130-31). It is difficult to gauge the positions of 
this leader-centred flash party, but Okamura has been less radical than other figures 
from the radical right, such as his Czech “predecessor” Sladek, and this is reflected 
in Usvit’s GALTAN placement in the CHES (7.71). Üsvit's socio-economic positions 
were even less clear. Okamurz's rare statements on these topics remained vague 
and contained both pro-business elements and promises of social safety (Hlousek, 
Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 131; see also Stegmaier and Linek 2014), which led the 
CHES to assign Üsvit a centrist score of 5.33 on the socio-economic dimension. 
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Table 5.5: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and for- 
mateurs in the Czech Republic 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
1992 SPR-RSC (4.00) (9.00) 
ODS (8.00) (3.50) 
distance: 4.00 distance: 5.50 
1996 SPR-RSC (4.00) (9.00) 
ODS (7.50) (4.00) 
distance: 3.50 distance: 5.00 
2013 Üsvit 5.33 7A 
CSSD 2.71 4.43 
distance: 2.62 distance: 3.28 
2017 SPD 4.67 9.37 
ANO 4.50 5.73 
distance: 0.17 distance: 3.64 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 
theses indicate author's placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 


In 2013, the CSSD acted as the formateur. With its roots in the opposition to 
the Communist regime, the CSSD is one ofthe few successful members of the social 
democratic party family in Central and Eastern Europe that is not a Communist suc- 
cessor party. Its positions are rather typical of European social democratic parties. 
The CSSD generally favours a market economy but criticises its neoliberal manifes- 
tation. It prefers a certain degree of state regulation of the economy and a strong 
welfare state (Vodicka 2005, 157). The party's 2013 manifesto includes, for instance, 
demands for a higher minimum wage, progressive taxation, and tax increases for 
large enterprises (Havlík 2014, 46). On socio-cultural issues, the CSSD is located at 
the liberal end, which sets it apart from some other (nominally) social democratic 
parties in the region, such as the Slovak Smer (see Chapter 5.4). The party's core 
programmatic documents advocate for the rights of ethnic and social minorities. 
There is, however, a certain gap between the rather progressive party elite and large 
parts ofthe party's membership and electorate (Koubek and Polásek 2017, 16). These 
positions are reflected in the party's CHES scores of 2.71 and 4.43 on the socio-eco- 
nomic and socio-cultural dimension, respectively, resulting in a moderate distance 
between CSSD and Üsvit. 

Okamura's second party, the SPD, emphasised nativism as the core component 
of its radical right ideology. The Roma minority remained one of the main targets of 
Okamurashs agitation, but in the context of the “migration crisis", he also presented 
the SPD аз a hard-line anti-immigrant and anti-Muslim party. Okamura’s party 
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was instrumental in politicising the immigration issue in the Czech Republic and 
claimed ownership ofthis essential radical right issue. In addition, the SPD opposed 
the EU, whose policies it blamed for increasing immigration. Okamura even called 
for the Czech Republic to leave the EU (Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 158-61). 
The party's placement at 9.37, near the TAN pole of the socio-cultural dimension, 
reflects these positions. Similar to his previous party, Okamura remained largely 
silent on, and indifferent to, socio-economic issues, as the party's CHES score of 
4.67 on this dimension indicates. 

ANO shares Okamura’s populist anti-establishment appeal, even though its 
leader, Andrej Babiš, is one of the wealthiest entrepreneurs in the country. In one of 
his main campaign slogans, Babiš argued that the country must be run like a firm 
in order to be successful (Bustíková and Guasti 2019; see also Hanley and Vachudova 
2018). When it comes to tangible policy positions, however, the party's profile is 
rather vague. In the socio-economic sphere, the CHES places ANO slightly left of 
centre (4.50), which adequately reflects the party's position. When Babis founded 
ANO, he criticised the incumbent government for its neoliberal policies (Stegmaier 
and Linek 2014) and in the 2013 coalition negotiations, he opposed tax increases 
(Havlik 2014, 48). Other research, however, places the party right of centre on the 
socio-economic dimension. It characterises ANO as a party with a clear pro-market 
orientation and an *economically liberal vision of empowered citizen-consumers", 
but also acknowledges some rather left-leaning ideas, such as support for elements 
of a sharing economy (Hanley and Vachudova 2018, 281). ANO's socio-cultural po- 
sitions, for instance on gender issues, remain vague and indifferent. At the same 
time, however, Babiš’ anti-establishment appeal entails a somewhat authoritarian 
and anti-pluralist thrust (Hanley and Vachudova 2018, 281-82). Hence, the CHES 
places the party slightly to the TAN end of the socio-cultural dimension (5.73). 


5.1.4 Summary 


The Czech Republic is the only Central and Eastern European country in this study 
where a radical right party has entered parliament but not government. The long- 
standing cordon sanitaire vis-a-vis the radical right prevented the SPR-RSC and 
Usvit from joining a government coalition. Together with poor internal organisa- 
tion, intra-party conflicts, and scandals, the non-negotiable stance taken by the 
mainstream parties might have also contributed to the short lifespan of these two 
radical right parties (бакі and Wollmann 2005, 32-33; Tavits 2013, 217; Hloušek, 
Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 127-34). Whether Okamura’s new party will be able to 
establish itself in the long term remains to be seen, but the eroding cordon sanitaire 
and Okamura’s improved organisational skills put the SPD in a favourable position 
(Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 157-66). 
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However, like its unsuccessful predecessors, the SPD was not included in gov- 
ernment after the 2017 parliamentary elections. Instead, the pattern of ideologically 
broad coalitions typical ofthe post-Communist Czech Republic continued. This gen- 
eral pattern is, at least in part, a result ofthe non-coalitionability of the radical right 
parties and the KSCM until the second half of the 2010s. In this respect, too, it will 
be interesting to see whether the formats of future coalitions will change following 
the dealignment in the party system and the erosion of the cordon sanitaire sur- 
rounding the radical left and right. In light of these changes, it is not certain that 
the success of radical right parties in the Czech Republic will remain limited to a 
strong showing on the opposition bench in parliament. 


5.2 Hungary 
5.2.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Hungary 


The 1998 parliamentary elections marked a breakthrough for the first radical right 
party in post-Communist Hungary, the Hungarian Justice and Life Party (MIÉP). 
The Alliance of Young Democrats (Fidesz) won the election and its leader, Viktor Or- 
bán, received the mandate to form the new government. He entered into coalition 
negotiations with two other conservative parties, the Hungarian Democratic Fo- 
rum (МОР) and the agrarian Independent Smallholders’ Party (FKgP), which quickly 
agreed on a joint coalition (Lomax 1999, 123). Even though the radical right MIÉP re- 
mained in opposition, the party supported the coalition during the investiture vote 
and on several important matters over the course of the legislature. When the FKgP 
became an uncomfortable coalition partner, the informal support from the radical 
right provided the government with an additional element of safety. For this reason, 
Ilonszki (2019, 226) even lists the MIÉP as a support party inthe Orban I government, 
but she also makes clear that this support was not wanted, or formally recognised, 
by the governing coalition. Thus, the MIÉP does not fulfil the criteria for a support 
party applied in this study (see Chapter 4). 

As an oversized coalition, the Orban I government fails the criteria of the mini- 
malrange and minimal connected winning theories (see Table 5.6). It was nonethe- 
less ideologically quite homogeneous, and the three parties were connected on the 
socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions. Thus, the additional inclusion ofthe 
МРЕ did not increase the ideological range of the government too much. 
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5.2.2 The configuration of the Hungarian party system 


Fragmentation 

The Hungarian party system of 1998 featured only 3.5 effective parliamentary 
parties and was thus quite compact (see Table 5.7). Hungary was a forerunner in 
terms of party system institutionalisation in Central and Eastern Europe due to 
the rapid concentration of political parties and the consistently low fragmentation 
of the party system (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018). The transfer of power and the 
cooperation between the reformed Communist successor, the Hungarian Socialist 
Party (MSzP), and the liberal Alliance of Free Democrats (SzDSz), in 1994 also went 
smoothly. Hence, the party systems initially showed stable development towards 
moderate pluralism and centripetal party competition, to use the Sartorian termi- 
nology. Since 2010, however, the situation has changed, and Fidesz has become the 
dominant party, aided by the illiberal reforms Orbán has enacted to consolidate his 
own power. 

From a purely numerical perspective, the bargaining situation after the 1998 
elections was of moderate complexity. The effective number of 3.5 parliamentary 
parties resulted from two dominant parties, Fidesz and MSzP, which controlled 38 
and 35 per cent of the seats in parliament, respectively. The third-strongest party, 
FKgP, held only 12.4 per cent ofthe seats. Overall, there were six mathematically pos- 
sible minimal winning coalitions. Fidesz could have formed a two-party minimum 
winning coalition, either with the MSzP or the FKgP. The MSzP, in contrast, would 
have required the FKgP and either of the three small parties to form a minimal 
winning coalition. 


Table 5.7: Fragmentation ofthe Hungarian party system 


Formation year Total number of Effective number of 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
1998 6 3.5 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


Bipolar opposition 

The Hungarian party system ofthe early 1990s was characterised by multiple salient 
divides. In the context of the first free elections in 1990, the regime divide played 
a major role in the country, as did socio-economic and value conflicts, the latter 
pitting nationalists against cosmopolitans (Grotz 2000, 231; Cabada, Hlousek, and 
Jurek 2014, 96; Ilonszki 2019, 208). The MDF represented the conservative forces, 
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while the SzDSz and Fidesz stood for the more liberal wing (Grotz 2000, 224-225, 
239-234). The SzDSz' support for the conservative government's constitutional 
changes demonstrated, however, that the ideological differences did not prevent 
the parties on this side of the regime divide from cooperation (Grotz 2000, 240). 
In the mid-1990s, however, a bipolar opposition between conservative and liberal 
camps began to take shape. The coalition of MSzP and SzDSz after the 1994 par- 
liamentary elections symbolised the erosion of the regime divide, at least in the 
sphere of coalition politics, and the two parties constituted the new liberal pole in 
Hungarian politics. Fidesz, in contrast, turned towards the conservative camp after 
the electoral defeat in 1994 (Grotz 2000, 265-66). 

In the 1998 parliamentary elections, the bipolar opposition consisted of a na- 
tional-conservative camp, dominated by Fidesz, and a left-liberal camp, led by the 
М82Р. The conservative parties even ran joint candidates against the MSzP in the 
constituencies (Grotz 2000, 267). This tactical decision was highly relevant because 
the Hungarian electoral system had strong majoritarian elements. The bipolar oppo- 
sition was based on congruent socio-economic and socio-cultural policy positions, 
butitalso entailed an affective dimension that involved and perpetuated elements of 
the regime divide (Grotz 2000, 275-76; Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 96; Ilonszki 
2019, 208). Even though the opposition would become more intense in the times to 
come, coalitions between the camps were already impossible in 1998 (see Table 5.8). 


Table 5.8: Bipolar opposition in the Hungarian party system 


Formation year | Bipolar opposition in the party system 


Bipolar opposition between national-conservative and left-liberal camps; 


1998 


coalitions across camps were impossible 


Source: Own compilation. 


5.2.5 Characteristics and preferences of Hungarian radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

The radical right MIÉP managed to enter parliament after its second campaign in 
1998, but the party gained only 5.5 per cent of the votes. Due to the complex Hun- 
garian electoral system, the party received only 3.6 per cent of the 386 seats in the 
Hungarian parliament (see Table 5.9), making it the smallest parliamentary group. 
In 2002, the party narrowly missed clearing the five per cent threshold and never 
recovered from this electoral defeat. 
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Table 5.9: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Hungary 


Formation year Party Vote share (in 96) Representation in parliament 
Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 
1998 MIÉP | 55 14 3.6 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 

MIÉP's radical right ideology is strongly connected to the so-called trauma of Tri- 
anon. When signing the Treaty of Trianon after World War I, Hungary lost two- 
thirds of its territory and large numbers of its population to neighbouring countries 
(Pytlas 2016, 156). To MIÉP, ethnic Hungarians living outside the country are an inte- 
gral part of the Hungarian nation, and the party seeks to reclaim former Hungarian 
territories. The party also considers anyone who does not support their revisionist 
and irredentist views as a traitor to the nation (Karsai 1999, 136-39; Bernath, Mikló- 
si, and Mudde 2005, 82). Additionally, MIEP’s ideology includes an ethno-religious 
concept of the nation which excludes various minorities, such as the Roma, Jews, or 
LGBTIQ+. Party leader Istvan Csurka was known to be a particularly notorious anti- 
Semite (Karsai 1999, 142—43; Bernáth, Miklósi, and Mudde 2005, 83; Krekó and Мау- 
er 2015, 187). Consequently, the CHES places the party at 9.67 on the socio-cultural 
dimension (see Table 5.10). 

In the socio-economic sphere, MIÉP advocated national-protectionist policies 
but it did not reject capitalism per se. The party demanded, for instance, that com- 
panies either be nationalised or, if private, be run only by Hungarians. International 
investors were often portrayed as enemies and part of an alleged international Jew- 
ish conspiracy. The party's ultimate goal was to establish a closed, national economic 
and social system that benefitted only those who belonged to the imagined, ho- 
mogeneous Hungarian nation or, in Karsai's (1999, 140—41) words, "capitalism con- 
trolled by the ‘Christian-national’ elite" (see also Bock 2002, 285; Bernáth, Miklósi, 
and Mudde 2005, 83). These positions are also reflected in MIÉP's CHES score of 
4.00 on the socio-economic dimension. 

After the 1998 parliamentary elections, Fidesz acted as the formateur. Fidesz was 
established as a liberal opposition movement against the Communist regime, but 
underwent a double transformation, first into a national-conservative party in the 
second half of the 1990s and then into a radical right party in the mid-2010s (Bayer 
2005; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg 2017; Mudde 2020; see also Chapter 2.1). This study, 
however, is only interested in the party's positions during and after the first trans- 
formation. Fidesz' pro-market stance during the early 1990s had already vanished 
by 1998 in favour of a rather national-protectionist socio-economic agenda. In the 
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context ofthe 1998 parliamentary elections, Fidesz called for limiting foreign invest- 
ments and fortifying a chauvinist welfare state (Lomax 1999, 121; Bayer 2005, 178-79; 
Pytlas 2016, 40). Accordingly, the CHES places Fidesz slightly to the left of the centre 
on the socio-economic dimension (4.67). 

In socio-cultural terms, the party also adopted the ethno-religious understand- 
ing of nationhood held by its conservative and radical right competitors. Shortly be- 
fore the 1998 elections, Orbán arranged for the Holy Crown of St Steven, an impor- 
tant symbol of Hungary's religious and nationalist forces that is also closely linked 
to the idea of a Greater Hungary, to be displayed in parliament (Pytlas 2016, 40, 156). 
This act is only one example of Fidesz’ mythical reinterpretation of Hungarian na- 
tional history (Pytlas 2016, chap. 6; see also Bayer 2005, 184). In the 1998 election cam- 
paign, Orban also accused the incumbent MSzP-SzDSz government of betraying 
ethnic Hungarians in neighbouring Romania and Slovakia because they had signed 
treaties with both countries (Bayer 2005, 178). Even the illiberal efforts to weaken the 
system of checks and balances and a democratic civil society, implemented by the 
Orbán governments since 2010, were visible as early as the late 1990s (Bayer 2005, 
180-81). Fidesz' GALTAN score in the 2002 CHES wave (8.15) aligns with the party's 
nationalist and authoritarian policy preferences. 


Table 5.10: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 


formateurs in Hungary 
Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
1998 MIÉP 4.00 9.69 
Fidesz 4.62 8.15 
distance: 0.62 distance: 1.54 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022). 


5.2.4 Summary 


When MIÉP entered parliament for the first and only time in 1998, the party system 
was quite polarised and the national-conservative camp that also included MIÉP 
emerged victorious. MIÉP was ideologically quite close to Fidesz, the formateur of 
the 1998 government, but Orbán still excluded the radical right from government. 
The party's behaviour in parliament suggests, however, that it would have been 
prepared to cooperate more closely with the conservative government if it had 
depended on the support of the radical right. 
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5.3 Poland 
5.3.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Poland 


The radical right League of Polish Families (LPR) entered the Sejm for the first time in 
2001. In this year, a social democratic electoral alliance between the reformed Com- 
munist successor party, the Democratic Left Alliance (SLD), and the Labour Union 
(UP) won the parliamentary elections. SLD's leading candidate, Leszek Miller, con- 
sidered severaloptions, but ultimately established a minimal winning coalition with 
the agrarian Polish People's Party (PSL) (see Table 5.11). LPR's participation in gov- 
ernment was neither a viable option for the formateur nor for the radical right party 
itself (Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2002; Millard 2010, 114).* 

During the term, the government lost public support after multiple corruption 
scandals, internal conflicts within the SLD, and intra-coalitional disputes between 
the SLD and the PSL. For these reasons, Miller announced the expulsion of the PSL 
in 2003. The remaining minority coalition continued in office but had to rely on 
issue-based support from other parliamentary parties (Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz- 
Betkiewicz 2003). One day after Poland's accession to the EU, on 2 May 2004, the 
Miller government resigned, and Marek Belka (SLD) was elected as the new prime 
minister. However, the partisan composition of the government remained stable 
(Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2004) and the Belka government served as a 
“de facto caretaker” until the next parliamentary election in 2005 (Jasiewicz and 
Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2006, 1232). 

The 2005 parliamentary election heralded the demise of the crisis-ridden SLD. 
Moreover, it witnessed a duel between two parties from the post-Solidarnos¢ camp, 
the liberal-conservative Civic Platform (PO) and the national-conservative Law and 
Justice (PiS). Although many observers expected these two parties to form a govern- 
ing coalition, fierce competition in the presidential election, scheduled shortly after 
the parliamentary election, ultimately prevented them from cooperating. Instead, 
PiS forged an alliance with the populist Self-Defence of the Republic of Poland (SO) 
and the radical right LPR, led by PiS backbencher Kazimierz Marcinkiewicz.? The 
LPR and the SO initially served as support parties for a PiS minority government 


4 This coalition is classified as an oversized coalition in Table 5.11 since the SLD and the UP 
did not form a joint parliamentary group despite their electoral alliance, and a coalition of 
the SLD and PSL would have controlled a majority in parliament (Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz- 
Betkiewicz 2002). 

5 PiS’ party leader Jarostaw Kaczynski spearheaded the 2005 campaign, but he gave way to 
Marcinkiewicz in order not to jeopardise the presidential candidacy of his twin brother, Lech 
Kaczynski (Millard 2010, 143). 
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(Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2006; Millard 2010, 136-38). Later in 2005, how- 
ever, PiS entered into negotiations with the two support parties and the PSLin order 
to form a more stable government. These negotiations resulted in a formal coalition 
between PiS and its former support parties, LPR and SO. The Marcinkiewicz II ma- 
jority government assumed office in May 2006 and two months later, Marcinkiewicz 
was replaced as prime minister by PiS party leader Jarostaw Kaczynski (Jasiewicz 
and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2006, 2007; Millard 2010, 143-44). After a little more than 
a year of continuous quarrels, scandals, and ministerial resignations, the Sejm fi- 
nally removed the incumbent government and voted for early elections in Septem- 
ber 2007 (Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2008; Millard 2010, 144-47). This tran- 
sition marked the demise ofthe LPR, which fell well short ofthe five per cent thresh- 
old and subsequently disappeared from Polish politics. 

Although LPR’s participation in government was fraught with conflict between 
the ruling parties, the coalition was ideologically very homogeneous. When PiS, SO 
and LPR entered a formal coalition in 2006, it met the requirements for both the 
minimalrange and the minimal connected winning coalition on the socio-economic 
and socio-cultural dimensions. Ideologically, these parties were already proximate 
in 2005, but it was not until a year later that they also met the majority criterion 
required by both formats. The two governments under prime minister Miller in the 
previous term were ideologically more heterogeneous. In socio-economic terms, 
SLD, UP, and PSL were quite close, but a more homogeneous majority coalition was 
still possible. On the socio-cultural dimension, however, the ideological range of 
the 2001 Miller I government was rather large. It narrowed considerably after the 
expulsion of the PSL in 2003. Yet, the coalition no longer controlled a majority and 
was thus neither a minimal range nor a minimal connected winning coalition by 
that point. 


5.5.2 The configuration of the Polish party system 


Fragmentation 
The Polish party system has become less fragmented and more institutionalised 
since the early 1990s (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 443). After the first free elec- 
tions in 1991, a total of 29 parties entered parliament and the effective number 
of parliamentary parties reached as high as 10.9 (Toole 2000; Casal Bértoa 2021). 
However, after the introduction of a parliamentary threshold rule, both figures 
dropped rapidly, so that the effective number of parties in Poland has been near the 
Central and Eastern European average since the 2000s (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 
2018). 

The fragmentation scores for the 2001 and 2005 legislatures are slightly below 
and above four, respectively (see Table 5.12). The increase from 2001 to 2005 resulted 
from the sharp electoral decline of the SLD after Miller's term in office. While the 
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SLD almost gained an absolute majority in 2001, the party struggled to re-enter par- 
liament in 2005, thus leaving room for new parties. PiS and PO emerged as more or 
less equal competitors, which led to a relatively even distribution of power within 
the Polish party system, and a higher effective number of parties. After the 2001 
elections, the majority situation in parliament resulted in a bargaining situation of 
limited complexity. The SLD was in such a strong position that it could have formed 
a minimal winning coalition with any of the other six parliamentary parties, except 
its ally UP. In 2005, the bargaining situation became more complex since both PiS 
and PO could have formed various minimal winning coalitions, even though victory 
left PiS with more options than PO. 


Bipolar opposition 

The regime divide between the reformed Communist successor party, SLD, and the 
alliance of post-Solidarno$é parties structured the Polish party system of the 1990s 
(Grzymala-Busse 2001, 94-96, see also Millard 2010). The situation began to change 
around the turn ofthe millennium, however. 
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Table 5.12: Fragmentation ofthe Polish party system 


: Total number of Effective number of 
Formation year 3 " 2 7 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
2001 7 3.6 
2003 7 3.6 
2005 6 4.3 
2006 6 4.3 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 

* The government is classified as an oversized coalition since the SLD and the UP did not form 
a joint parliamentary group despite their electoral alliance, and a coalition of the SLD and PSL 
would have controlled a majority in parliament (Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2002). 


The 2001 parliamentary elections saw the collapse of the two hitherto dominant 
forces from the post-Solidarnos¢ camp, the Solidarity Electoral Action (AWS) and 
the Freedom Union (UW). Some of their voters turned to PO and PiS (Millard 2010, 
113). Moreover, two new parties, the radical right LPR and the populist SO also en- 
tered the Sejm. These developments altered the conflict structure in the Polish party 
system. The regime divide was still present but, for the first time, a coalition between 
the SLD and former opposition parties seemed possible (see Table 5.13). The differen- 
tiation within the post-Solidarno$é camp also highlighted the divide between liberal 
and conservative forces. Hence, the oppositional constellations in the Polish party 
systems had become somewhat more diverse in the context of the 2001 parliamen- 
tary elections (Millard 2010, 114). 

The 2005 elections yielded a similar result for the SLD as the 2001 elections for 
AWS and UW, even though the SLD did not drop completely out of parliament. These 
shifts in the balance of power were accompanied by another change in the ideologi- 
cal configuration of the Polish party system. The regime divide became less salient, 
while the importance of the divide between liberal and conservative forces, in par- 
ticular between PO and PiS, gained momentum. Both parties differed in their socio- 
economic and socio-cultural policies, but these issue-based differences were still 
reconcilable. The affective polarisation between both parties grew rapidly during the 
2005 presidential election, however, and rendered cooperation impossible (Szczer- 
biak 2007; Millard 2010, chap. 7; Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 183-87). Thus, the 2005 elec- 
tions mark the beginning of the deep bipolar opposition between “social-solidaris- 
tic’ and ‘liberal’ visions of Poland" (Szczerbiak 2007, 204) that continues to shape the 
Polish party system even today. 
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Table 5.13: Bipolar opposition in the Polish party system 


Formation year | Bipolar opposition in the party system 

Zoi Regime divide was decreasing but still present; emerging multi-polar 
oppositions in the party system 

$ed Regime divide was further decreasing; multi-polar oppositions in the party 
system are increasing 

Shoe Rapidly increasing affective polarisation between PO and PiS; coalitions 
across camps were already impossible 
Consolidated bipolar opposition between PO and PiS based on affective and 

2006 ideological polarisation between the parties; coalitions across camps were 
impossible 


Source: Own compilation. 


5.5.3 Characteristics and preferences of Polish radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

The LPR was founded shortly before the 2001 parliamentary elections and immedi- 
ately won 7.9 per cent of the vote (see Table 5.14). The party benefitted from an elec- 
toral system reform which changed from the d'Hondt to a modified Sainte-Lagué 
formula, resulting in 8.3 per cent ofthe seats for the radical right. Nevertheless, the 
LPR was the smallest parliamentary group in the Sejm between 2001 and 2005 (Mil- 
lard 2010, 112). 

Because the new electoral formula prevented the SLD-UP coalition from win- 
ning a majority in parliament in 2001, the Miller government decided to return to 
the d'Hondt formula, which benefits large parties, in the 2005 parliamentary elec- 
tion (Millard 2010, 112). Therefore, the LPR obtained only 7.4 per cent of the Sejm 
seats in 2005, despite a slight improvement at the polls. The party thus fell well short 
of its result in Poland's first elections to the European Parliament in 2004, in which 
it gained almost 16 per cent ofthe vote, a result due in part to very low voter turnout 
(Millard 2010, 125). Thus, the LPR remained among the smallest parties in parlia- 
ment in the 2005 legislature. 
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Table 5.14: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Poland 


Representation in parliament 
Formation year Party Vote share (in 96) 

Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 
2001 LPR 7.9 38 8.3 
2003 LPR 7.9 38 8.3 
2005 LPR 8.0 34 74 
2006 LPR 8.0 34 74 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 

During its two terms in parliament between 2001 and 2007, the LPR faced quite dif- 
ferent formateurs, the reformed Communist successor party, SLD, and the national- 
conservative PiS. The LPR itself was deeply rooted in Poland's national Catholic right 
wing. The origins ofthe party's ideology go back to Roman Dmowski's inter-war en- 
decja movement. The LPR picked up on this tradition and carried an ethno-religious 
idea of the Polish nation, an ultra-conservative image of the family, and a virulent 
anti-Semitism into parliament (Pankowski and Kornak 2005, 159; Grün and Stankie- 
Wicz 2006; see also Kasprowicz 2015; Pytlas 2016). It was also the only parliamentary 
party at that time to unequivocally oppose Poland's accession to the EU based on 
an alleged threat to national sovereignty (Pankowski and Kornak 2005, 159; Millard 
2010, 134). Pytlas (2016, 92) describes LPR's Euroscepticism as being rooted in the 
idea that the Polish nation is a “bulwark of Christianity" defending against the EU, 
which is the embodiment of a morally corrupted, Western “civilization of death". In 
a similar vein, the party advocated for a comprehensive ban on abortion, presenting 
itself as a fierce opponent of gender diversity and the LGBTIQ+ community (Pytlas 
2016, chap. 4; see also Hennig 2010). 

The LPR was clearly positioned on the left end of the socio-economic spectrum. 
The party's socio-economic policies were based in Catholic social teaching and con- 
nected to the socio-cultural core issues of the party (Lapinski 2004). As for specific 
policies, the party campaigned for the re-nationalisation of key industries, against 
cuts inthe welfare system, and for taxation and social systems which supported their 
traditional understandings of the family (Millard 2010, 131-33). 

The SLD had clearly dissociated itself from its Communist past and developed 
a moderate social democratic profile. The party preferred a "sensitive privatisation" 
andsought to reduce unemployment, to moderately increase social benefits, but also 
to reduce taxes (Millard 2010, 106). As regards the socio-cultural sphere, the SLD took 
a secular, liberal stance, calling for gender equality and a liberal abortion policy. It 
was also staunchly pro-European (Millard 2010, 104—6). Thus, there is a certain prox- 
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imity to the LPR on socio-economic issues, but the socio-cultural distance between 
the two parties could hardly be greater (see Table 5.15). Hence, LPR and SLD were 
both located on the left side of the socio-economic dimension, but the formateur 
was more moderate than its radical right competitor. This is also indicated by the 
parties' CHES scores of 2.00 (LPR) and 4.25 (SLD), respectively. In line with the par- 
ties’ positions, however, the CHES places both parties on opposite ends of the GAL- 
TAN dimension. The LPR is close to the TAN pole (9.75), whereas the SLD occupies a 
position in the liberal spectrum (1.88). 


Table 5.15: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 


formateurs in Poland 
Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
2001 LPR 2.00 9.75 
SLD 4.25 1.88 
distance: 2.25 distance: 7.87 
2003 LPR 2.00 9.75 
SLD 4.25 1.88 
distance: 2.25 distance: 7.87 
2005 LPR 147 10.00 
Pis 2.00 9.57 (9.00) 
distance: 0.83 distance: 1.00 
2006 LPR 147 10.00 
Pis 2.00 9.57 (9.00) 
distance: 0.83 distance: 1.00 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 
theses indicate author's placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 


PiS, in contrast, was much closer to the LPR on the socio-economic and socio- 
cultural dimensions. Initially, the party championed law and order, as suggested 
by its name. Quite quickly, however, PiS began emphasising the idea of national 
Catholicism, although in а slightly more moderate fashion than the LPR. The party's 
leading figures, the twin brothers Jarostaw and Lech Kaczynski, announced that 
their ideological and historical roots do not lie in Dmowski's national movement but 
rather referred to the more liberal, inter-war national movement of Józef Pilsudski 
(Pankowski 2010, 155—57; Pytlas 2016, 30-31, chap. 4). Nevertheless, the Kaczynski 
brothers believed that it was impossible to *build a patriotic party without people 
of national-Catholic convictions" (Pankowski 2010, 156). This statement underlines 
PiS' ethno-religious concept of nationhood and thus signals a crucial similarity to 
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the radical right LPR. Several of the parties' policies also reflect this resemblance. 
For example, PiS aimed to preserve the influence of the Catholic church in society, 
to establish the traditional family as the backbone of Polish society, and to curb 
women’s reproductive rights as well as the rights of the LGBTIQ+ community. The 
only major issue where PiS' and LPR's positions differed was Poland's accession to 
the EU, which PiS did not oppose (Millard 2010, 134). In socio-economic terms, PiS 
positioned itself on the left. The party advocated progressive taxation, a large-scale 
social housing programme, and it promised tax and welfare benefits to married 
couples and (traditional) families. The party generally favoured a private economy, 
but it also wanted to keep key sectors under state control (Millard 2010, 131-33). 

Based on their shared positions, PiS and LPR proposed a comprehensive reform 
package during their 2005 election campaigns. This proposal for a “Fourth Republic” 
was initially introduced by PiS but quickly embraced by the LPR. It aimed at trans- 
forming Poland into a national-Catholic society with a strong government and a law 
and order regime, which would be achieved by substantial policy and even constitu- 
tional changes, a massive lustration and anti-corruption campaign, and a new so- 
cial contract that placed the traditional—ethnic Polish and Catholic—family at the 
centre of Polish national identity (Millard 2010, 127; Pytlas 2016, 30-31). The CHES 
placements of PiS and LPR in the 2006 wave reflect the parties’ socio-economic and 
socio-cultural proximity. The LPR receives the maximum GALTAN score of 10.00 and 
a score of 1.17 on the socio-economic dimension. PiS’ placement at 2.00 provides 
an adequate reflection of the party’s socio-economic policies, but its GALTAN score 
of 9.50 seems somewhat exaggerated, probably resulting from inflated perceptions 
of the polarisation in the Polish party system at the time (Pytlas and Kossack 2015, 
117-18). It is therefore adjusted to 9.00. 


5.3.4 Summary 


At a time of change in the Polish party system, when the regime divide was losing 
salience and its previous representatives suffered massive electoral losses, the rad- 
ical right LPR managed to enter the Sejm twice. In 2005, when the opposition be- 
tween PO and PiS took shape in the context of a heated presidential race, the rift 
between these two parties even propelled the LPR into power. However, it was not 
only the bipolar opposition in the party system, but also LPR’s ideological proxim- 
ity to the formateur, PiS, that made the radical right party a viable junior partner. 
The whole PiS-SO-LPR government is one of the most ideologically homogeneous 
governments with a radical right party in the entire study. 

Nevertheless, the cooperation between PiS and LPR did not last long due to the 
numerous conflicts within and between the governing parties (Millard 2010, 143-47; 
see also Jasiewicz and Jasiewicz-Betkiewicz 2006, 2007, 2008). Moreover, after their 
joint government, PiS engaged in a strategy of co-optation, taking over positions 
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and narratives from the LPR (Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pytlas 2016). Р15 succeeded 
with these tactics and eliminated its radical right competitor in the 2007 elections. 
However, the party maintained the radical positions and moved even further to- 
wards the right later on. Thus, the LPR contributed to PiS' transformation into a 
radical right party (see Chapter 2.1), even though it was present in parliament and 
government for only a short period of time. 


5.4 Slovakia 
5.4.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Slovakia 


Over the last three decades, the Slovak National Party (SNS) has been one ofthe most 
electorally consistent radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe. The party 
entered the Slovak National Council in 1992, which became the first parliament of 
the independent Slovak state in 1993. Vladimir Meciar's Movement for a Democratic 
Slovakia (HZDS) emerged as the undisputed winner of the 1992 elections, but it fell 
two seats short of a majority in parliament. Of the other four parties in parliament, 
Meéiar included the radical right SNS as a junior partner in the first coalition gov- 
ernment to rule the newly independent Slovak state. 

Personal and ideological tensions within the SNS and HZDS parliamentary 
groups led several members to defect causing the government's majority in par- 
liament to shrink quickly. Mečiar attempted to win further support for his cabinet 
midway through 1993, but even though his attempts failed and the government 
was left without a majority in parliament, the opposition was not united enough 
to vote the government out of office (Malová 1994). It took until March 1994 for 
the opposition to close ranks and remove the incumbent government from power. 
The former HZDS parliamentarian, Jozef Moravčík, was elected to replace Mečiar 
as prime minister. However, the Moravčík government is regarded as a caretaker 
government, since the parties also agreed to call early elections, which gave the 
government little room to manoeuvre (Malova 1995). 

The HZDS again won the parliamentary elections in 1994, but with fewer par- 
liamentary seats than in 1992. Mečiar initially entered into coalition negotiations 
with the reformed Communist successor, the Party of the Democratic Left (SDL), 
and the Christian Democratic Movement (KDH). Unlike his former coalition part- 
ner, both parties controlled enough seats to secure a majority in parliament. Since 
Mečiar could not convince either one to govern with him, he turned to the smaller 
parliamentary parties, including the radical right SNS. The SNS agreed to renew co- 
operation with Mečiar who also managed to secure the support of the Union of the 
Workers of Slovakia (ZRS), a party that stood in ideological continuity with the Com- 
munist regime (Malová 1995). Despite the different ideological backgrounds of the 
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constituent parties, this three-party majority coalition lasted the entire legislature 
and helped Mečiar to establish an autocratic, illiberal and clientelist regime which 
deeply divided the country. 

Even though the HZDS once again emerged as the strongest party in the 1998 
parliamentary elections, it was unable to muster the support it needed to form a 
majority. Meciar’s illiberal rule led the opposition parties to forge a broad alliance 
prior to the 1998 elections. This alliance, united in its opposition to a common threat, 
won enough votes to replace Mečiar. Mikuláš Dzurinda of the liberal-conservative 
Slovak Democratic Coalition (SDK) acted as the formateur of the oversized rainbow 
coalition with the Party ofthe Hungarian Coalition (SMK), the social-liberal Party of 
Civic Understanding (SOP), and the SDI that placed Slovakia back on track towards 
democratisation. The SNS, as a member of the former government, joined its coali- 
tion partner HZDS in opposition (Malová and Џсећ 1999; Bugajski 2002, 296-97). 

Due to a party split, the SNS failed to enter parliament for the first time in the 
2002 elections (People Against Racism and Milo 2005, 214-15; Pirro 2016, 87). After 
settling this internal dispute, the party returned to parliament in 2006. In the mean- 
time, the balance of power in the Slovak party system had shifted significantly. The 
liberal-conservative wing of the anti-Meciar camp suffered substantial losses, the 
SDL had dropped out of parliament altogether, and Robert Fico’s nominally social 
democratic Direction (Smer) had become the strongest party. In the run-up to the 
2006 parliamentary elections, Fico declared that he was prepared to negotiate with 
parties from both sides of the regime divide. Among the two viable options, а coali- 
tion with either SMK and KDH or with HZDS and SNS, Fico opted for the latter and 
thus paved the way for the SNS to return to power. This coalition with the radical 
right and former autocratic ruler Mečiar caused international concern, particularly 
in the transnational Party of European Socialists, which Smer had joined in 2005 
(Malova and Učeň 2007; Haughton and Rybář 2008, 248-49; Mesežnikov 2008, 10). 
These concerns, however, hardly affected Fico and his coalition, which remained in 
office for the entire term. 

Domestically, the coalition did not harm Fico's popularity either. Smer even im- 
proved its electoral result in the 2010 parliamentary elections. The junior partners of 
the incumbent coalition, however, suffered heavy losses. The SNS barely managed 
to clear the five per cent threshold and the HZDS dropped out of parliament, never 
to return. Fico initially received the mandate to form the government, but because 
Smer and the SNS were not large enough by themselves and because the other par- 
ties were reluctant to cooperate with Fico and the radical right, he was unable to se- 
cure a parliamentary majority. Therefore, the mandate was passed to Iveta Radicová 
ofthe Slovak Democratic and Christian Union - Democratic Party (SDKÜ-DS), who 
had already negotiated with the other parties. Radicová eventually formed a major- 
ity coalition with the KDH and two new parties, the neoliberal Freedom and Solidar- 
ity (SaS) and Most-Híd. The latter had replaced the SMK as the main representative 
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of the interests of the Hungarian minority in Slovak politics (Deegan-Krause and 
Haughton 2012). This four-party coalition broke up after less than two years, follow- 
ing conflicts over the European financial crisis. The early termination of this coali- 
tion resulted in the 2012 snap election, in which the SNS failed to gain parliamentary 
representation for the second time (Malová and Џсећ 2013). 

Once again, however, the party returned to parliament in 2016. With Marian 
Kotleba's People's Party Our Slovakia (ĽSNS), a second radical right party managed to 
enter the national parliament alongside the SNS in 2016. Smer once again emerged 
victorious and its leader, Robert Fico, was tasked with the formation of a new gov- 
ernment. Fico had already mentioned his preference for a coalition with the SNS 
during the election campaign, but the two-party alliance was well short of a major- 
ity. Moreover, the composition of parliament had changed significantly compared to 
the last time these two parties had been in government together. KDH and SDKÜ- 
DS had disappeared, while three parties, including the radical right LSNS, were par- 
ticipating in either their first or second term. Since all parties had ruled out coop- 
eration with the LSNS and some smaller parties were unwilling to govern with each 
other, the only potential partners remaining for Smer and the SNS were the new 
centre-right party Network (Siet) and Most-Híd (Rybář and Spaé 2016). Because Slo- 
vakia would soon take over the Presidency of the Council of the European Union, 
some parties preferred not to have a caretaker government hold that prestigious 
position, but they also feared that calling new elections would further strengthen 
Kotleba. Therefore, the four parties—Smer, SNS, Siet and Most-Híd—decided to 
form a coalition despite obvious ideological differences. Even before the investiture 
vote, some deputies from Siet and Most-Híd left their parliamentary groups. Siet 
lost so many deputies that it fell short of the minimum number required for a par- 
liamentary group. Overall, however, these defections did not threaten the govern- 
ment’s majority in parliament, which ultimately assumed office in March 2016. Later 
that year, however, Siet withdrew its support for the government completely, which 
was formally reduced to Smer, SNS and Most-Híd. Since some of the former Siet 
deputies had joined Most-Híd, the coalition still had a majority (Babos and Malova 
2017). This three-party coalition remained in power until the next regular elections 
in 2020, although it was shaken by the massive public protests following the murder 
of Jan Kuciak and Martina Kugnirova in 2018, which forced several members of the 
cabinet to resign, including prime minister Fico himself. 

The protest movement, and the political parties that emerged from it, achieved 
great success when their candidate, Zuzana Caputová, was elected president in 
2019. In the 2020 parliamentary elections, however, they narrowly missed the 
threshold. While support for the representatives of the protest movement dwin- 
dled, the populist anti-establishment party Ordinary People and Independent 
Personalities (OLaNO) benefited from the discontent with the previous govern- 
ment. OLaNO won the elections and its leader, Igor Matovic, became the formateur 
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of the new government. On the far right, the LSNS repeated its result from 2016, 
although other parties continued to ostracise Kotleba, whereas the SNS dropped 
out of parliament again. Matovič went on to form an oversized four-party coalition 
with the SaS, the nationalist anti-establishment party We Are Family (Sme Rodina), 
and the liberal-conservative party For the People (21) of former president Andrej 
Kiska. Matovič indicated that he sought a broad alliance in order to control a three- 
fifths majority in parliament, which is required to amend the constitution. 

The Matovié government stands in a certain continuity with the Dzurinda I gov- 
ernment that was formed to oust Vladimir Mečiar in 1998. Except for these two over- 
sized coalitions and two brief periods of minority rule, Slovakia was always ruled by 
minimal winning coalitions. Thus, unlike in the neighbouring Czech Republic, po- 
litical parties in Slovakia seem to be rather reluctant to form minority governments, 
even when three or four parties with different ideological orientations are required 
to secure a majority in parliament (see Table 5.16). Only one ofthe governments that 
were formed when radical right parties were present in parliament meets the crite- 
гіа for a minimal range coalition—the Radičová government of 2010 had the small- 
est possible ideological range on the socio-economic dimension. At the same time, 
however, the parties accepted great socio-cultural heterogeneity. When using the 
less restrictive minimal connected winning theory, the majority ofthe coalitions for 
which data are available were connected on the socio-economic dimension. Only the 
short-lived Fico III government was пог. 

The governments that included radical right parties also show a relatively high 
degree of ideological homogeneity. The first government under the leadership of 
Robert Fico that assumed office in 2006 was even a minimal connected winning 
coalition on both the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimension. When consider- 
ing the ideological positions of HZDS and SNS in the 1990s, the 1992 coalition ofthe 
two parties is ideologically close on both dimensions as well. After Siet's defection, 
the 2016 Fico IV government is connected on the socio-economic dimension. Due 
to the participation of the SNS and Most-Híd, the Fico III and Fico IV governments 
are socio-culturally somewhat heterogeneous. Thus, there are some indications that 
governments with radical right parties in Slovakia might be ideologically more ho- 
mogeneous than the average government in the country, particularly on the socio- 
cultural dimension. As for the format, the governments that included radical parties 
were all minimal winning coalitions. 


6 The Matovič government was also socio-economically connected, but it does not fulfil the 
criteria of the minimal connected winning theory, because it was an oversized coalition. 
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5.4.2 The configuration of the Slovak party system 


Fragmentation 

Table 5.17 shows that the fragmentation of the Slovak party system has been rather 
high. The only exceptions were the years 1992 and 2012. The effective number of par- 
liamentary parties in 2012 was 2.9 (Casal Bértoa 2021), but it is not listed in the ta- 
ble since no radical right party was present in parliament. In both years, a single, 
dominant party, HZDS or Smer, respectively, came very close to, or even reached, 
a parliamentary majority. In 1992, the HZDS was only two seats short of a major- 
ity. Hence, the party was able to form a majority coalition with any ofthe other four 
parliamentary parties. The other elections covered here resulted in more fragmented 
parliaments and thus more complex bargaining situations. 

The increased effective number of parties in 1994 reflects the larger number of 
actual parties in parliament and the less dominant position ofthe HZDS. The HZDS 
lost seats and was unable to from a two-party majority coalition with any ofthe six 
remaining parliamentary parties. Moreover, a majority coalition no longer required 
all of the other parliamentary parties to stand united against the HZDS. Thus, the 
number of possible minimal winning coalitions was much higher in 1994 than in 
1992. 


Table 5.17: Fragmentation ofthe Slovak party system 


Formation year Total number of Effective number of 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
1992 5 3.2 
1994 7 44 
1998 6 4.8 
2006 6 4.8 
2010 6 4.0 
2016 8 5.7 
2020 6 4.4 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


In 1998, fragmentation increased even though the number of actual parliamen- 
tary parties dropped from seven to six. The increase in the effective number of par- 
ties corresponds with HZDS' continuing electoral decline. The party controlled less 
than а third ofthe seats in parliament and was only one seat ahead of the SDK. Apart 
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from a hypothetical coalition composed of the two strongest parties, at least three 
parties were needed to control a majority in parliament. From a purely numerical 
perspective, the bargaining situation was therefore quite complex. Both the HZDS 
and the SDK could have formed various minimal winning coalitions. 

The 2006 parliamentary elections marked the beginning of Smer's electoral suc- 
cess. As in 1998, a total of six parties were present in parliament, but the balance of 
power between the two largest parties, Smer and SDKÜ-DS, was much more un- 
even. The option to form a minimal winning, grand coalition remained mathemati- 
cally possible, but other than that Smer could form only minimal winning coalitions 
of at least three parties. Likewise, the SDKU-DS would have needed three or more 
junior partners to reach a majority. 

In 2010, Smer controlled more than 40 per cent of the seats and was thus in a 
much stronger position than in 2006. Fico could have formed a two-party majority 
coalition with any parliamentary party except the SNS. Thus, the bargaining situa- 
tion in 2010 was of moderate complexity and resembled that of 1994. 

Smer's electoral success peaked in the 2012 parliamentary elections when it won 
83 of the 150 seats in the Slovak parliament and formed a single-party government. 
In 2016, Smer remained the strongest party, but its size was reduced to less than 50 
seats, while only one of remaining seven parties controlled more than 20. Hence, 
Smer still dominated the bargaining process. The extremely high fragmentation of 
5.7 effective parliamentary parties, however, reflects the multitude of possible three- 
party, minimal winning coalitions. 

The number of parties that competed in 2020 was similar to previous parliamen- 
tary elections. Because several parties and alliances failed to reach the threshold of 
representation by a relatively narrow margin, the effective number of parliamen- 
tary parties fell significantly, from 5.7 to 4.4. In total, more than 20 per cent of valid 
votes were cast for parties that did not enter parliament (Havlík et al. 2020). Smer's 
loss of popularity continued after the massive public protests against the govern- 
ment. Nonetheless, the party came in second to OLaNO, which controlled more than 
a third of the seats. Even though the electoral system kept the fragmentation of the 
2020 legislature to a relatively moderate level, the election still resulted in a some- 
what complex bargaining situation. Ofthe ten possible minimal winning coalitions, 
all but one involved more than two parties. 


Bipolar opposition 

While the relatively high levels of fragmentation allowed for many different majority 
coalitions to form in Slovakia, the number of realistic government coalitions was of- 
ten constrained by the ideological configuration ofthe Slovak party system. The 1992 
elections were still held in a united Czechoslovakia, but the Czech and Slovak party 
systems were already quite independent. In Slovakia, the future of the federation, 
and Slovakiz's role in it, was the dominant issue in the 1992 campaign. The Slovak 
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parties fundamentally agreed on the goal of greater autonomy, but their positions 
differed significantly regarding how much autonomy they preferred. Initially, only 
the SNS advocated for a fully independent Slovak state and the end of the federa- 
tion. The HZDS, however, approached this position in the run-up to the 1992 elec- 
tions as well. However, fundamentally different views on the federal question ex- 
isted between the Slovak and the Czech parties rather than within the Slovak party 
system (Szomolányi and MeseZnikov 1997, 141; Grotz 2000, 338-42; Haughton and 
Rybář 2008, 235). Thus, there was no bipolar opposition to constrain coalition for- 
mation in Slovakia in 1992 (see Table 5.18). 

During Meéiar's first term in office, the bipolar opposition between illiberal and 
democratic forces that characterised the Slovak party system of the late 1990s and 
early 20008, began to emerge. In the first half of the 1990s, prime minister Mečiar 
challenged the authority of Slovakia's democratic institutions and, with the support 
of the SNS, attempted to establish an autocratic and clientelist regime that stood 
in opposition to the economic and, in particular, the democratic transformation of 
the country (Carpenter 1997, 212-13; Grotz 2000, 392-93). By the 1994 parliamentary 
elections, however, the fronts had still not hardened, and a clear-cut bipolar oppo- 
sition did not influence government formation. Mečiar himself had referred to the 
ousting of his government by the broad opposition alliance, centred around interim 
prime minister Moravčík, as a coup, but he was still prepared to cooperate with in- 
dividual parties from the opposition camp, as were some parties that had voted him 
out of office, such as the SDL (Malova 1995, 469; Szomolanyi and MeseZnikov 1997, 
139-40; Grotz 2000, 392). 

During Meéiar's second term in office, the opposition between his autocratic 
government and the democratic opposition intensified considerably. This divide be- 
tween democratic, pro- Western forces and the autocratic, nationalist camp was the 
dominant issue in the 1998 Slovak parliamentary elections. Several liberal and con- 
servative parties in the апи-Местаг alliance merged into one party, the SDK, in order 
to improve their chances of winning. The SMK and the SDI did not join this party, 
but they were also firmly in the oppositional camp. The aim of this broad anti-Meéciar 
coalition was to bring the country back on track towards democracy and the rule of 
law, while ensuring the country’s integration into Western alliances, most impor- 
tantly the EU (Pridham 2002; Vachudova and Hooghe 2009, 201; see also Hloušek 
and Kopeček 2008; Haughton and Rybář 2008). Hence, at that time, the Slovak party 
system was clearly divided into two oppositional camps that were unable to coop- 
erate with each other. This opposition included ideological differences and intense 
affective polarisation between the competing parties. 

The oppositional alliance removed the Мебїаг government in 1998, which en- 
sured Slovakia's return to Europe. At the end of prime minister Dzurinda's first term 
in office, the bipolar opposition between the democratic forces and the Mečiar camp 
still dominated the 2002 parliamentary elections. None of the incumbent parties 
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was willing to form a coalition with the HZDS, although Mečiar had promised to 
break with his autocratic past (Hloušek and Kopeček 2008). 

In the mid-2000s, the liberal democratic regime was firmly established in Slo- 
vakia and parties competed over socio-economic and socio-cultural issues. The so- 
cio-economic dimension was most salient, but socio-cultural conflicts, in particular 
regarding the rights of the Hungarian minority in the country, played a role as well. 
Socio-economic issues also dominated the 2006 election campaign. After the col- 
lapse of the SDL, Smer became the strongest force on the socio-economic left and 
faced the SDKÜ-DS as the main liberal-conservative contender. The opposition on 
the secondary, socio-cultural dimension ran primarily between the radical right SNS 
and the SMK, the political representative of the Hungarian minority in the country 
(Haughton and Rybář 2008). Both conflict dimensions reinforced each other, thus 
constituting a bipolar opposition between a national-protectionist camp, consist- 
ing of Smer, SNS, and HZDS, and a liberal-conservative one, comprising the SDKÜ- 
DS, the SMK, and the КОН. This constellation somewhat resembled the situation 
in the late 1990s, but the affective polarisation between both camps was still mild 
and coalitions across camps, for instance between Smer, KDH, and SMK, remained 
a realistic option. 

This conflict structure had further intensified by 2010. Due to the economic cri- 
sis in Europe, socio-economic issues remained high on the agenda and shaped the 
conflict between the two dominant parties, Smer and SDKÜ-DS. But the ethnic di- 
vide also gained salience following Fidesz' triumph in the Hungarian parliamentary 
elections earlier that year. The bipolar opposition was further reinforced by Fico's 
style of government and his controversial personality. Thus, in 2010, the Slovak party 
system was again divided into two camps that were unable to cooperate with each 
other (Haughton, Novotná, and Deegan-Krause 2011; Deegan-Krause and Haughton 
2012). 

When the radical right returned to parliament in 2016, the Slovak party system 
had undergone another transformation. Various corruption scandals had weakened 
Smer and the liberal-conservative camp. At the same time, several new anti-corrup- 
tion and anti-establishment parties, such as OLaNO, Sme Rodina, and LSNS, en- 
tered party competition (Rybář and Spáé 2016). The emergence of corruption as an 
important issue in Slovak politics, as well as the introduction of various new parties 
with different ideological backgrounds, put an end to the bipolar opposition that 
had constrained coalition formation at the beginning ofthe decade. The Slovak party 
system of the late 2010s was rather characterised by multi-polar oppositions. 

The 2020 elections were overshadowed by the political earthquake which fol- 
lowed the murder of Jan Kuciak and Martina Ku£snirova in mid-2018. This incident 
sparked the largest protests in the country since the Velvet Revolution (Havlík et 
al. 2020, 221-22), boosting the salience of corruption and anti-establishment senti- 
ments even further. Thus, Havlik and his co-authors also argue that populism had а 
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decisive impact on the electoral success of parties in 2020: “In sum, the rise of pop- 
ulist parties and the fact that populism became the only viable alternative to the 
previous government were two of the most important results of the 2020 general 
election in Slovakia. Yet, a closer look at the ideological and electoral background 
of the populist challengers provides us with a more complicated picture" (Havlík et 
al. 2020, 230). The different ideologies that accompanied the populist anti-estab- 
lishment appeal of the new parties indicate that the oppositions in the Slovak party 
system have become even more diverse in 2020 than they were in 2016, despite the 
unanimous rejection of Smer. 


Table 5.18: Bipolar opposition in the Slovak party system 


Formation year | Bipolar opposition т the party system 
Federal question was dominant, but not polarised; government formation 
1992 5 3 Эс 
was not constrained by bipolar opposition 
Moderate bipolar opposition between pro- and anti-MeCiar camps, involving 
1994 issue-based and affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were still an 
option for some parties 
Strong bipolar opposition between pro- and anti-Meciar camps, involving 
1998 issue-based and affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were 
impossible 
2508 Moderate bipolar opposition along reinforcing socio-economic and socio- 
cultural divides; coalitions across camps were possible 
Strong bipolar opposition between a national-protectionist and liberal- 
2010 conservative camp, reinforced by an affective dimension resulting from 
Fico's controversial personality; coalitions across camps were impossible 
2016 Multi-polar oppositions in the party system 
2020 Multi-polar oppositions in the party system 


Source: Own compilation. 


5.4.3 Characteristics and preferences of Slovak radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

Although the SNS has been represented in parliament relatively consistently over the 
past three decades, the party's electoral results fluctuate regularly (see Table 5.19). 
In 1992, the SNS achieved a solid result by winning 7.9 per cent of the vote, which 
translated into ten per cent of the parliamentary seats and substantial support for 
the first Meciar government. In 1994 the party barely managed to re-enter parlia- 
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ment. Its meagre seat share of only six per cent rendered it the smallest parliamen- 
tary group. Somewhat untypical of incumbent parties in Central and Eastern Europe 
(Roberts 2008; Bergman, Ilonszki, and Miiller 2019b), the SNS made significant elec- 
toral gains in 1998, receiving 9.1 per cent of the vote and 9.3 per cent of the seats in 
parliament. In 2001, the party split and spent one term in extra-parliamentary op- 
position before rebounding in 2006 to record a result of 11.7 per cent of the vote, 
becoming the third-strongest party in parliament. 

Since then, however, the SNS has struggled. By 2010, it had lost half of its vote 
share, and in 2012, it failed to enter parliament for the second time in its history. 
There have even been serious doubts as to whether the SNS would be able to recover 
from this defeat (Gyárfásová and MeseZnikov 2015). After a change in the party lead- 
ership in 2012 and the subsequent expulsion of the notorious long-time chairman, 
Jan Slota, a year later (Pirro 2016, 88), the party recovered once again and returned 
to parliament in 2016. The 2020 parliamentary elections, revealed, however, that the 
SNS’ revival was temporary, as it fell well short of the five per cent threshold. 


Table 5.19: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Slovakia 


Representation in parliament 
Formation year Party Vote share (in %) 
Number of seats Seat shave (in 96) 
1992 SNS 7.9 15 10.0 
1994 SNS 5.4 9 6.0 
1998 SNS 9.1 14 9.3 
2006 SNS 11.7 20 13.3 
2010 SNS 51 9 6.0 
SNS 8.6 15 10.0 
2016 
LSNS 8.0 14 9.3 
2020 ĽSNS 8.0 17 11.3 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


The emergence of a second, more radical party on the far right, Marian Kotleba's 
LSNS, has contributed to weakening the electoral support for the SNS (Gyarfasova 
and MeseZnikov 2015; MeseZnikov and Gyárfásová 2017). In 2016, the LSNS entered 
the national parliament for the first time after unsuccessful attempts in 2010 and 
2012. The party received a surprisingly strong eight per cent ofthe votes, due in part 
to the successful mobilisation of first-time voters (Mesežnikov and Gyárfásová 2017, 
32). Kotleba and his party repeated this result in 2020. Due to high levels of dispro- 
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portionality in the 2020 election, the LSNS received 11.3 per cent of the seats in par- 
liament. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 


The radical right parties: SNS and L'SNS 

Theoriginal SNS was the first political party in Slovakia and existed from 187110 1938. 
When it was founded in 1989, the new SNS reclaimed continuity with this histori- 
cal organisation (Pirro 2016, 86). The ideology of the SNS built on an ethno-cultural 
idea ofa Slovak national identity that involved references to the threat of Hungarian 
domination as well as a religious component, most evident in the attempt to reha- 
bilitate the inter-war clerico-fascist state and its central figures, Andrej Hlinka and 
Jozef Tiso (Gyárfásová and Mesežnikov 2015, 230-31; Pirro 2016, 89-91; Pytlas 2016, 
chap. 5). 

Under this ideological roof, different issues have dominated the party's platform 
over the past three decades. In the run-up to the 1992 parliamentary elections, when 
Czechoslovakia still existed, Slovak national independence was the SNS' defining 
theme. Before the HZDS adopted this position during and after the 1992 campaign, 
the SNS was the main proponent of an independent Slovakia and voiced strong re- 
sentment towards the Czech population in the federation (Cibulka 1999, 116-17; Pirro 
2016, 86). Once the country gained independence, the SNS turned towards the Hun- 
garian minority in Slovakia as its main enemy. The SNS blamed the Hungarians for 
all the ills of the country and accused them of supporting the irredentist policies 
of their kin state, Hungary. Long-time party leader, Ján Slota, was infamous for his 
public anti-Hungarian outbursts. Moreover, the SNS' ideological platform included 
racist policies that targeted the Roma minority and aimed at their social exclusion 
(People Against Racism and Milo 2005, 113-14; Gyarfasova and Mesežnikov 2015, 234; 
Pirro 2016, 95-96, Pytlas 2016, chap. 5). 

When Slota was replaced as party leader by Andrej Danko in 2012, the latter at- 
tempted to moderate the party's positions. Slota's expulsion from the party in 2013 
was supposed to send a clear signal in this regard. Overall, however, Danko’s strat- 
egy of moderation was rather hollow and did not bring about major programmatic 
changes (Rybář and Spa¢ 2016; see also Pirro 2016, 88—91). In the second half of the 
2010$, and particularly in the 2016 election campaign, the SNS also focused on the 
omnipresent immigration issue in an attempt to profit from widespread xenopho- 
bia. Due to the competition from other parties, such as Smer and the LSNS, how- 
ever, these efforts remained rather unsuccessful (Harris 2019, 551; Rybáf 2020, 241). 
Inlight ofthese socio-cultural positions, the SNS receives a GALTAN score of9.00 in 
1992 and 1994. This position resembles the party's placements by the CHES experts, 
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which oscillate around 9.00 as well (8.77 in 2002, 8.64 in 2006, 9.21 in 2010, and 8.94 
in 2019) (see Table 5.20). 


Table 5.20: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 
formateurs in Slovakia 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
1992 SNS 3.50) 9.00) 
HZDS 3.00) 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 1.50 
1994 SNS 3.50) 9.00) 
HZDS 3.00) 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 1.50 
1998 SNS* 3.67 8.77 
SDK 7.50) 4.50. 
distance: 3.83 distance: 4.27 
2006 SNS 5.00 (4.50) 8.64 
Smer 2.36 4-43 (6.50) 
distance: 2.14 distance: 2.14 
2010 SNS 4.27 9.21 
SDKÜ-DS | 7.57 5.14 
distance: 3.30 distance: 4.07 
2016 SNS 4.44 8.94 
Smer 3.50 7.88 
distance: 0.94 distance: 1.06 
ĽSNS 3.94 (2.50) 9.81 
Smer 3.50 7.88 
distance: 1.00 distance: 1.93 
2020 ĽSNS 3.94 (2.50) 9.81 
OĽaNO 6.00 6.97 
distance: 3.50 distance: 2.84 
Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 


theses indicate author’s placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 
* The SNS' placement is based on the 2002 CHES wave, which did not include SDK. 


Onthe socio-economic dimension, the SNS has consistently followed a national- 
protectionist course characterised by “strong elements of etatism, paternalism, and 
an inclination to redistributive social policy" (Gyárfásová and Mesežnikov 2015, 229). 
At the same time, the party held a more positive view on the free market economy 
than other radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe (Pirro 2016, 93). The 
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SNS clearly favoured privatisation, but only to Slovak investors. The SNS also crit- 
icised Prague's neoliberal approach to economic transformation and advocated for 
a stronger welfare state (Szomolányi and Mesežnikov 1997, 143; Gyárfásová and Me- 
seznikov 2015, 229-31). 

In the 2000s, the party's socio-economic platform became more liberal. Its 2006 
election programme, for instance, included the goal of “building an efficient, com- 
petitive and effective economy" (SNS 2006, in Pirro 2016, 93), which included the 
deregulation ofthe economy as well as the support for small and medium-sized do- 
mestic businesses and agriculture. Nevertheless, the fundamental chauvinistic and 
paternalistic approach to socio-economic policy remained (Pirro 2016, 93). In 2010, 
the SNS emphasised etatism and protectionism in response to the economic cri- 
sis, proposing a plan for the state to control key industries and infrastructure while 
also replacing the flat tax with a progressive taxation model. In its 2010 manifesto, 
the SNS explicitly criticised neoliberal economics, and in 2012, it published a mem- 
orandum with an even stronger national-protectionist thrust. This document was 
put aside, however, once Danko became the party's new chair later that year, be- 
cause, while he still preferred the state to hold a majority position in key infrastruc- 
ture businesses and favoured progressive taxation, he also acknowledged the need 
for foreign investment and compliance with European institutions (Gyárfásová and 
MeseZnikov 2015, 230; Pirro 2016, 93-94). CHES scores for the SNS on the socio-eco- 
nomic dimension reflect the party's positions quite well. Only the position in 2006 
is adjusted from 5.00 to 4.50, indicating that the SNS leaned slightly to the left. In 
the period before 1998, where no quantitative data are available, the SNS is placed 
at 3.50 on the socio-economic dimension, based on the qualitative assessment of its 
positions in the secondary literature. 

In contrast to the SNS, Marian КоЧеБаз LSNS openly opposes the democratic 
system itself (Harris 2019) and can therefore be regarded as an extreme right party 
(see Chapter 2.1). Nevertheless, the SNS and the LSNS share an ideological core. The 
LSNS also embraces an ethno-religious concept of the Slovak nation and glorifies 
the clerico-fascist inter-war state (Mesežnikov and Gyárfásová 2017, 27—30; see also 
Harris 2019). However, Kotleba's rise in the first half of the 2010s was largely a result 
of his outspoken racism. He capitalised on widespread resentment against Roma 
in the Slovak population and used this issue to stand out against the SNS, which 
primarily targeted the Hungarian minority (Kluknavská and Smolík 2016, 341; Me- 
seZnikov and Gyárfá&ová 2017, 25; Radek and Miroslav 2019, 47-48). 

During the “migration crisis" in the mid-2010s, the LSNS shifted its focus and 
campaigned on protecting the ethnic Slovak and Catholic nation from Muslim 
immigrants. Similar to other radical right—and even some mainstream—parties 
across Europe, the ĽSNS portrayed immigrants as terrorists and the men as a threat 
to Slovak women (Mesežnikov and Gyárfásová 2017, 27-30). Here, the ĽSNS clearly 
outperformed the SNS and competed for ownership of the immigration issue with 
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Smer, which held similarly xenophobic and racist positions (Androvicová 2017). 
In addition, the party targeted the LGBTIQ+ community, was clearly anti-Euro- 
pean and anti-Semitic (Kluknavská and Smolík 2016, Gyarfasova and Mesežnikov 
2015; Harris 2019). Hence, the LSNS’ GALTAN score of 9.81 in the 2019 CHES wave 
provides an adequate reflection of its radical socio-cultural positions. 

The LSNS’ socio-economic positions are deeply intertwined with its nativist ul- 
tranationalism. The party rejects foreign investment and the influence of the EU in 
the country while also seeking to re-nationalise important industries and resources. 
In the early 20108, the party even called for the reintroduction of the Slovak koruna 
as the national currency. In addition, the LSNS formulated the goal of full employ- 
ment and aimed to expand the welfare state, for instance by supporting families or 
providing free health care. These measures were designed to exclude people who are 
not considered members of the Slovak nation, particularly Roma (Gyarfasova and 
Mesežnikov 2015, 238-39; Radek and Miroslav 2019). In light of these positions, the 
party's CHES score on the socio-economic dimension (3.94) seems too close to the 
centre and is therefore adjusted to 2.50. 


The formateurs: HZDS, SDKÚ-DS, Smer, and OL'aNO 

In the past three decades, the two Slovak radical right parties faced different for- 
mateurs. The first one was Meciar's HZDS in 1992. In the run-up to the 1992 elec- 
tions, Mečiar approached the SNS’ position on the independence issue, using sim- 
ilarly ethno-nationalist rhetoric (Mesežnikov 2008, 11-12, 2009, 41-43, Učeň 2009, 
29; Stanley 2011, 258—59). The HZDS was also critical of the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia. The party argued, for instance, that the Hungarian minority should not 
be responsible for their own affairs, and Mečiar even suggested that Hungarians 
should be resettled in their kin state (Bugajski 2002, 294). MeseZnikov (2008, 12) 
notes that the positions ofthe nationalist wing within the HZDS did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the SNS. Moreover, Mečiar disregarded the values and principles of 
liberal democracy and sought to establish an autocratic and illiberal regime. Based 
on these positions, the HZDS receives a GALTAN score of 7.50 in 1992 and 1994, plac- 
ing the party clearly on the nationalist end of the socio-cultural dimension but some- 
what closer to the centre than the SNS. 

The HZDS held rather leftist socio-economic positions, preferring a gradual 
transformation of the economic system and rejecting neoliberal economic policies. 
Initially, Meciar's opposition to the orthodox neoliberalism of Vaclav Klaus’ ODS 
in Prague (see Chapter 5.1) was the main reason for his scepticism towards the 
continuation of the Czechoslovak federation in the early 1990s (Szomolányi and 
MeseZnikov 1997; Bugajski 2002, 312; Vachudova 2008, 870). At that time, the socio- 
economic platform of the HZDS favoured state regulation of the economy and an 
incremental approach to the privatisation of state property, including preferential 
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treatment for Slovak investors. Clientelism and cronyism were also an essential part 
of the party's policy in this context, though not in its official programme (Szomolá- 
nyi and MeseZnikov 1997, 143; Fisher 2006, chap. 4). Therefore, the party is placed 
at 3.00 on the socio-economic dimension in 1992 and 1994, reflecting a moderate 
centre-left position. 

In 1998, the SDK was tasked with government formation. Since the SDK united 
several parties, its positions were not always homogeneous. On socio-economic is- 
sues, however, the party clearly stood for market liberalism, but its platform also 
included some elements of a welfare state. In the socio-cultural sphere, the SDK 
shared the goal of reinstating a liberal democratic regime, and the rule of law, after 
Meéiar's illiberal rule. The party's agenda also entailed Slovakia's quick integration 
into NATO and the EU. In addition to the liberals, there were also conservative and 
Christian democratic factions within the party. They did not adhere to the ethno-re- 
ligious nationalism found in the SNS and the HZDS, however, which was evident in 
their positive attitude towards the Hungarian minority (Bugajski 2002, 301; Fisher 
2006, 162-64). Since SDK's liberal and pro-democratic positions outweigh the con- 
servative tendencies in the party in 1998, it receives a GALTAN score of 4.50, which 
places the party on the liberal side ofthe socio-cultural dimension. As regards socio- 
economic issues, the dominance of the liberal wing results in a score of 7.50. 

In 2010, the re-organised successor of the SDK, the SDKÜ-DS, acted as the 
formateur. In the 2010 parliamentary election, the SDKÜ-DS positioned itself as a 
liberal-conservative party with a clear focus on socio-economic issues. Neoliberal 
ideas, such as support for privatisation, deregulation of the health sector, and 
the defence of the flat tax featured in the party's economic programme. Since the 
electoral decline of the HZDS had ruled out the return of Mečiar, the SDKÚ-DS 
could no longer rally behind opposition to his regime. Despite somewhat stronger 
conservative currents, when compared to the SDK in the late 1990s, the party 
remained fundamentally pro-Western, secular, and supportive of the Hungarian 
minority (Malová and Učeň 2007, 1105; Haughton and Rybář 2008, 237; Štefančík 
2008), which is reflected in its GALTAN placement in the 2010 CHES wave (5.14). 

In 2006 and 2016, Smer won the election and received the mandate to form the 
government. In the beginning, the party's ideological platform was rather vague and 
party leader Fico presented his nominally social democratic party as a third way be- 
tween the two oppositional camps that had shaped Slovak politics during the turn of 
the millennium (see above). Over the years, however, Smer's centre-left socio-eco- 
nomic profile consolidated. In this regard, the party filled the void left by the SDL 
after its demise. In the 2006 election campaign Smer opposed SDKÜ-DS' plans for 
privatising the health and energy sectors. Fico also wanted to introduce progressive 
taxation and formulated the goal of establishing a comprehensive welfare state in 
Slovakia—often using populist anti-establishment rhetoric (Malova and Učeň 2007, 
1106; Haughton and Rybář 2008, 244; Mesežnikov 2008, 10; Pytlas 2016, 34—35; Mal- 
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ova 2017, 10). In 2016, Smer was still a centre-left party regarding socio-economic 
issues, but after two terms in government, its positions had moved somewhat closer 
to the centre (Malová 2017, 10-11). The party's CHES scores of 2.36 and 3.50, respec- 
tively, mirror this positional shift. 

Smer's socio-cultural positions were out of step with other parties in the social 
democratic party family, which are usually located at the GAL end of the spec- 
trum (Hloušek and Kopeček 2010). Moreover, Pytlas (2016, 142) notes that in the 
mid-2000s, "the value profile of the party was an enigma" to many observers. 
However, Smer occasionally used nationalist rhetoric during the 2006 campaign, 
deliberately playing the anti-Hungarian card in order to appeal to culturally con- 
servative voters (MeseZnikov 2008, 10; Rybáf and Deegan-Krause 2008, 511; see also 
Pytlas 2016, chap. 5). During Fico’s first term in office from 2006 to 2010, Smer's 
framing and policies revealed the party's nationalist leaning (Pytlas 2016, 47—50; see 
also Pytlas and Kossack 2015). By 2016, there was little doubt about Smer's socio- 
cultural positions. Fico and his party were among the most prominent voices stir- 
ring hatred and mistrust against immigrants and refugees. He opposed a European 
quota system for the distribution of refugees, and he did not refrain from using bla- 
tant racism, repeatedly associating Islam and refugees with terrorism (Androvicová 
2017; Rybář and Spác 2016). In contrast to Smer's previous campaigns which focused 
on socio-economic issues (Rybář and Deegan-Krause 2008), the growing salience 
of socio-cultural issues for Smer is also illustrated by the fact that the party used 
“We will defend Slovakia!” as central campaign slogan in 2016 (Babos and Malova 
2017, 237). Smer’s GALTAN score in the 2006 CHES wave (4.43) reflects the party’s 
enigmatic socio-cultural position at the time. Overall, however, Smer's occasional 
use of nationalist rhetoric in the 2006 campaign and the policies it pursued during 
its subsequent term in office point to a moderate TAN instead of a moderate GAL 
position. Hence, the party’s placement on the socio-cultural dimension in 2006 is 
adjusted to 6.50. In 2019, the CHES places Smer even closer to the TAN pole (7.88), 
matching the party’s rightward shift. 

The 2020 parliamentary elections changed the political landscape in Slovakia 
significantly and presented a relatively new party, OLaNO, with the opportunity 
to form a government. ОГаМО has been established in 2011, but other than being 
anti-establishment, it had a vague ideological profile.” Consequently, observers 
characterised OLaNO as “pro-conservative, but with eclectic and incoherent posi- 
tions" (Bütora 2013, 20). By the 2020 elections, there was at least some evidence that 
OLaNO held rather liberal socio-economic views (Rybář and Spa¢ 2016). Moreover, 


7 Following the anti-establishment appeal of its founding members, first and foremost Igor 
Matovic, OLaNO was not registered as a political party but as a political movement, which 
made no difference in practice (Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 104). 
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the party had expressed support for conservative Catholic values, such as a tradi- 
tional image of the family and the opposition to a liberal abortion policy (Havlík et 
al. 2020, 218; Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 107-8). OLaNO’s CHES scores 
of 6.00 on the socio-economic and 6.97 on socio-cultural dimension mirror the 
qualitative assessment. 


5.4.4 Summary 


Slovakia has been the Central and Eastern European country where the radical right 
has been in government for the longest time during the three post-Communist 
decades. The SNS has participated in five coalitions and held public office for a total 
of 14 years. These coalitions were characterised by a relatively small socio-economic 
range, which highlights the important role of the radical right for the country's 
socio-economic left. The coalition of Smer, SNS, and HZDS in 2006 was also quite 
homogeneous on the socio-cultural dimension. Due to the lack of data on the 
positions of Slovak parties in the 1990s, it is not possible to draw clear conclusions 
as to whether the 1992 and 1994 governments were minimal connected winning 
or minimal range coalitions, but the ideological proximity of the HZDS and SNS 
suggests that their socio-economic and socio-cultural range was rather small. 

Only the unorthodox Fico III and IV governments, which held office between 
2016 and 2020, were ideologically rather heterogeneous. Several factors contributed 
to prime minister Fico's ability to successfully form a government coalition despite 
considerable socio-economic and socio-cultural differences, particularly between 
the SNS and Most-Híd. First, Slovak parties were rather sceptical towards form- 
ing minority governments in general. Secondly, Slovakia was scheduled to preside 
over the Council of the European Union, and leaders wanted to avoid forming ei- 
ther a caretaker or minority government during this period. Third, changes in the 
SNS’ leadership and the political representation of the Hungarian minority enabled 
the formation of the four-party government that included both these antagonistic 
forces. Within the SNS, long-time chairman and most aggressive anti-Hungarian 
voice in the party, Ján Slota, had been replaced by the more moderate Andrej Danko 
after the party's electoral defeat in 2012. One year later, Slota was even expelled from 
the party. On the other side, the SMK had been replaced by Most-Híd as the repre- 
sentative of Hungarian minority interests in Slovak politics. The new party did not 
carry the baggage of the deep bipolar opposition between the pro- and anti-Meciar 
camps of the late 1990s. Whether the SMK and the SNS under Slota's leadership 
would have been able to cooperate in a coalition government seems rather question- 
able. 

More recently, the SNS has struggled at the polls and it is uncertain whether the 
party will be able to recover from its electoral defeat once again. The radical right 
did not disappear from the Slovak parliament with the SNS in 2020, though. Mar- 
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ian КоЧеБаз LSNS, which entered national parliament already in 2016, repeated 
this success in the 2020 parliamentary elections. The other parties, however, have 
shown no inclination to lift the cordon sanitaire against the LSNS that they had es- 
tablished right after Kotleba's breakthrough in 2013, when he surprisingly beat the 
Smer candidate in the second round of the regional elections and became governor 
of the Banská Bystrica region (Mesežnikov and Gyárfásová 2017, 21). Thus, Slovak 
governments might not include а radical right party anytime soon. Yet, even if this 
is the case, three decades of party competition with the radical right have primed 
the mainstream with radical right politics, most of all Robert Fico's Smer. 


6. Government formation and the radical right 
in Northeastern and Southeastern Europe: 
The Baltics and the Balkans 


After introducing radical right parties and government formation in the four Central 
European countries in the previous chapter, this one turns to the two Baltic states, 
Estonia and Latvia, and the two Southeastern European countries, Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania. Again, each case study first outlines the formation and composition of gov- 
ernments when radical right parties were present in parliament, before discussing 
the configuration of party systems, as well as the parliamentary strength of the rad- 
ical right and their ideological distance to the formateur. 


6.1 Estonia 
6.1.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Estonia 


The radical right Estonian National Independence Party (ERSP) entered government 
after Estonia's first free elections in 1992. The ERSP became a junior partner in a 
coalition government under Mart Laar, the leader of the victorious national-conser- 
vative Pro Patria alliance. The third party in the 1992 coalition was the Moderates (M). 
In the run-up to the 1995 parliamentary elections, Pro Patria and the ERSP merged 
into the Pro Patria Union which is not considered a radical right party (see Chapter 
2.1). 

It was not until 2015 that another radical right party, the Conservative People's 
Party of Estonia (EKRE), entered parliament. However, EKRE faced a cordon san- 
itaire and was thus never considered as a candidate for government by the other 
parties (Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 439). The 2015 government was formed by the 
Reform Party (ER), a neoliberal party that had split from Pro Patria in the 1990s, the 
Moderates, now renamed Social Democratic Party (SDE), and the national-conser- 
vative Isamaa (I). However, this coalition lasted only until 2016, when the Centre 
Party (EK) replaced the ER as prime minister party of the coalition. At that time, 
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there was a change of leadership within the EK, the largest opposition party, which 
had not governed for more than a decade due its controversial party leader, Edgar 
Savisaar (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013). When Savisaar was replaced by Jüri Ratas in 
2016, the two junior partners left the incumbent government almost immediately to 
form a new government under Ratas and the EK (Mólder 2017). 

The 2019 Estonian parliamentary elections saw a close race between ER and EK. 
Both parties distanced themselves from EKRE during their campaigns, but post- 
electoral government formation revealed the fragility of the cordon sanitaire sur- 
rounding the radical right. After the ER won the elections, everything seemed set 
for the parties to form either a grand coalition of ER and EK or a three-party union 
of ER, SDE and Isamaa (Hartleb 2019). However, Jüri Ratas, EK's top candidate, was 
unwilling to settle for the role of junior partner in a government led by his biggest 
rival. Despite public protests against EKRE's inclusion in the Estonian government, 
both domestically and internationally, he broke the cordon sanitaire and formed a 
majority coalition with EKRE and Isamaa (Rankin 2019; Mólder 2020). This coalition 
did not survive the full term, however, and was replaced by the grand coalition of ER 
and EK in January 2021, although without former prime minister Ratas. 

Most coalitions formed in Estonia since 2000 have been minimal winning 
coalitions, and this includes those with radical right parties (see Table 6.1). In the 
1990s, however, this format was rare. Of the six governments formed in Estonia 
before 2000, only two were minimal winning coalitions, including the 1992 Pro 
Patria-ERSP-M government. The other four governments were either minority 
governments or oversized coalitions (Pettai 2019, 186). 

Data on the ideological range of the coalitions is only available from the early 
2000s onwards and thus only for the governments formed while EKRE was present 
in parliament. АП three coalitions show a relatively broad ideological range on both 
the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimension. The 2015 and 2016 governments 
fulfil neither the criteria for the minimal range nor the minimal connected winning 
theory. The "conservative coalition" (Walker 2019; Mólder 2020, 119) of EK, Isamaa 
and EKRE, however, was socio-economically and socio-culturally connected. De- 
spite an ideological distance of almost three points, this three-party coalition also 
had the smallest possible socio-cultural range in parliament, thus rendering it a 
minimal range coalition on this dimension. 
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6.1.2 The configuration of the Estonian party system 


Fragmentation 

As in many Central and Eastern European countries, the Estonian party system of 
the early 1990s was highly fragmented. Almost 40 parties competed during the first 
free elections in 1992 and seven parties or electoral alliances entered parliament (Pet- 
tai and Kreuzer 1998). The effective number of parties in the 1992 Estonian parlia- 
ment was 5.9 (see Table 6.2). The bargaining situation was quite complex, since any 
majority coalition required at least three parties. Even Pro Patria, which won the 
elections quite comfortably, controlled less than 30 per cent of the seats. 

Since the mid-2000s, however, the Estonian party system has undergone struc- 
tural consolidation resulting in, among other things, a low number of new parties 
and moderate levels of fragmentation by Central and Eastern European standards 
(Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013; Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 430-31). The bargaining 
situation in 2015 was still relatively complex, despite a significantly lower number 
of effective parliamentary parties. The two strongest of the six parties in the Ri- 
igikogu, however, controlled a similar number of seats (30 and 27 seats), as did the 
two medium-sized (15 and 14 seats) and small parties (eight and seven seats). As a 
result, apart from the grand coalition, it would have taken at least three parties to 
reach the 51-seat majority, and neither ofthe two large parties had a decisive advan- 
tage. The fragmentation of the Estonian party system decreased further after the 
2019 election to 4.2 effective, and five actual, parliamentary parties, reducing the 
number of possible minimal winning coalitions to five. Due to the relatively equal 
distribution of seats between the parties, however, the bargaining situation was not 
straightforward, since all parties had more than one option to enter government. 


Table 6.2: Fragmentation ofthe Estonian party system 


А Total number of Effective number of 
Formation year . 1 Ё 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
1992 7 5.9 
2015 6 4.7 
2016 6 4.7 
2019 5 4.2 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 
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Bipolar opposition 

In the early 19908, the ethnic divide between the Estonian majority and the large 
Russian-speaking minority was at the centre of Estonian politics and deeply inter- 
twined with the regime divide, which also entailed issues related to the speed of eco- 
nomic reform and the urban-rural cleavage (Duvold, Berglund, and Ekman 2020, 
42—45). The proportion of ethnic Estonians in the country had fallen from 95 to 61 
per cent between 1945 and 1989 as a result of Moscow's Russification policy (Saarts 
2011, 96—97; Pettai 2019, 174). After independence, the Estonian majority introduced 
an “ethnic democracy" (Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 438), which meant that the “Es- 
tonian political system, its polity, continuously obtains its basic energy from a dis- 
course portraying it as a national Gemeinschaft, a community of ethnic Estonians" 
(Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013, 66, italics in original). Thus, nativism was a vital element 
of the Estonian political mainstream at that time (Mudde 2007, 53-54). 

Under this ethnic democracy policy, members ofthe Russian-speaking minority 
could only obtain citizenship, and thus the right to political participation, through 
the process of naturalisation. By the end of 1991, more than a quarter of Estonia's 1.5 
million residents were stateless and did not have the right to vote in the 1992 parlia- 
mentary election. Neither did they have the right to stand for election, which pre- 
vented the emergence of Russian-speaking minority parties in the country. A ma- 
jority of Estonian parties favoured leaving the 1991 citizenship regulation untouched 
after the 1992 elections, so these restrictions remained unchanged for several more 
years. Even after large parts of the Russian-speaking minority had completed the 
naturalisation process and received the right to vote, no relevant party emerged to 
cater exclusively to minority interests. The majority of the Russian-speaking elec- 
torate rather supported existing parties, in particular the EK (Pettai 2019, 175). Thus, 
there was no bipolar opposition in the Estonian party system during the early 1990s 
(see Table 6.3). 

Inlight ofthe broad consensus among the parties regarding the minority issue, 
socio-economic divides gained importance in Estonia from the mid-1990s to the 
mid-2000s, although the ethnic divide never disappeared completely. As the Rus- 
sian-speaking minority was more supportive of redistributive socio-economic poli- 
cies than the Estonian majority in the country, their underrepresentation in the po- 
litical arena resulted in a party system lacking a representative on the socio-eco- 
nomic left. In the 2000s, the main opposition in the Estonian party system ran be- 
tween a “national-neoliberal camp" (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013, 66), consisting mainly 
of ERand Isamaa, and the more centrist EK, which received most of its support from 
the Russian-speaking minority and leaned slightly to the left on socio-economic is- 
sues. The SDE sided with the EK, but its socio-economic positions were more liberal 
than the party's label suggests (Saarts 2011, 96—97; Pettai 2019, 174). Lagerspetz and 
Vogt (2013, 55) even argue that the EK and SDE could pass for centre-right parties 
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in other European countries (see also Reetz 2011), as is also indicated by their mem- 
bership in the liberal ALDE Party in the European parliament. 

In the second half of the 20008, the relocation of a Soviet soldier's memorial 
from the centre to the outskirts of Estoniz's capital Tallinn caused the ethnic divide 
to resurface and escalate. The ER took a more nationalist stance in order to avoid 
losing votes to its conservative rival, Res Publica (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013; Nakai 
2014). The EK still represented the main opposition to the national-neoliberal camp, 
both in socio-economic terms and with regard to the ethnic divide. However, this 
opposition in the party system was less pronounced than in the population. Despite 
their general criticism ofthe ER, the EK and the SDE also supported neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies when in government (Reetz 2011; Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013). Thus, 
a significant sector of the population, particularly the Russian-speaking minority, 
found itself underrepresented at the national level (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013; Pet- 
tai 2019). Pettai (2019, 175) concludes that “there are a number of important divides 
between the two ethnic communities, including major socioeconomic disparities, 
which may not always be addressed by dominantly ethnic Estonian political parties. 
Public opinion polls show that ethnic Russians tend to hold more centre-left views; 
still, because they are less present in electoral politics, the electoral landscape is by 
default shifted to the right." Hence, when EKRE entered parliament in the 2010s, the 
Estonian party system remained rather unipolar. There was an opposition between 
the national-neoliberal camp and the centrist EK, but the polarisation between them 
remained moderate and coalitions of parties from both sides were possible. 


Table 6.3: Bipolar opposition in the Estonian party system 


Formation year Bipolar opposition 

Unipolar party system; most parties held similar positions on the dominant 
1992 А A cr rs 

ethno-linguistic divide 

Opposition along aligned socio-economic and socio-cultural divides in the 
2015 г у 

party system, but coalitions across camps were possible 

ё Opposition along aligned socio-economic and socio-cultural divides in the 

201 an А 

party system, but coalitions across camps were possible 

Opposition along aligned socio-economic and socio-cultural divides in the 
2019 ын : 

party system, but coalitions across camps were possible 


Source: Own compilation. 
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6.1.5 Characteristics and preferences of Estonian radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

The ERSP received 8.8 per cent ofthe vote in the 1992 parliamentary elections, which 
earned it ten ofthe 101 seats in the Riigikogu (see Table 6.4). Even though the radical 
right was only the fifth strongest ofthe seven parties in parliament, its contribution 
of almost ten per cent was quite substantial in the highly fragmented Estonian party 
system. 


Table 6.4: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Estonia 


Representation in parliament 
Formation year Party Vote share (in %) 

Number of seats Seat share (in %) 
1992 ERSP 8.8 10 9.9 
2015 EKRE 8.1 7 6.9 
2016 EKRE 8.1 7 6.9 
2019 EKRE 17.8 19 18.8 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


EKRE achieved a similar result at the polls in its electoral breakthrough in 2015. 
However, the party’s vote share of 8.1 per cent won it only seven seats, making it 
the smallest party in parliament. In the following parliamentary elections of 2019, 
EKRE won an impressive 17.8 per cent of the vote and almost tripled its seat share to 
19 seats. As a result, it became the third strongest party in parliament and had much 
more bargaining power than in the previous legislature. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 


ERSP and Pro Patria 

Research on party politics and the radical right in the Baltic states is even rarer than 
in other Central and Eastern European countries which makes evaluating the posi- 
tions ofthe ERSP and its competitors relatively difficult (Auers and Kasekamp 2009, 
242; Mudde 2018, 260). Only the recent success of EKRE and the National Alliance in 
Latvia brought more attention to this region. There is, nonetheless, little doubt that 
the ERSP was positioned clearly in the nativist, ultranationalist spectrum of Esto- 
nian politics. Pettai and Kreuzer (1998, 168) state that the “opposition to a liberal cit- 
izenship law has been the raison d'étre" for the ERSP. 
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Similar to the majority of Estonian parties, the national-conservative alliance 
Pro Patria agreed with the radical right ERSP on the most important socio-cultural 
issue of the time—the rights ofthe Russian-speaking minority in the country. Both 
parties, like most of their competitors, supported the emigration of Russian-speak- 
ing Estonians (Bugajski 2002, 72-73; Kasekamp 2003, 404; Poleschuk 2005, 60). The 
main difference between the ERSP and Pro Patria was the latter's more moderate 
tone. Thus, this study places both parties clearly at the TAN end ofthe socio-cultural 
dimension. The slight difference in their position is reflected in scores of 9.50 and 
8.50 for the ERSP and Pro Patria, respectively (see Table 6.5). 


Table 6.5: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and for- 
mateurs in Estonia 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
1992 ERSP (6.00) (9.50) 
Pro Patria (7.00) (8.50) 
distance: 1.00 distance: 1.00 
2015 EKRE 4.69" 9.54" 
ЕВ 8.25 3.13 (4.00) 
distance: 3.56 distance: 5.54 
2016 EKRE 4.69* 9.54* 
EK 3.88 6.63 
distance: 0.81 distance: 2.91 
2019 EKRE 4.69 9.54 
EK 3.77 4.62 (6.63) 
distance: 0.92 distance: 2.91 
Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 
theses indicate author's placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 


* EKRE was not included in the 2014 CHES wave. Therefore, the 2019 placements are used in 
2015 and 2016 as well. 


On the socio-economic dimension, which was of secondary importance to the 
Estonian party system in the early 1990s, information on the positions of the two 
parties is even scarcer and more general. Overall, both the ERSP and Pro Patria 
clearly supported the introduction of a free market economy. The parties advocated 
for the country's quick accession to NATO and the EU in order to limit Russian 
influence. Thus, the parties' support for rapid economic transformation also re- 
flected their scepticism towards the Russian-speaking minority and their kin-state, 
Russia. While socio-economic issues hardly played a role in ERSP's programmatic 
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documents, the literature states that the majority ofthe party's members expressed 
a clear preference for privatisation and a market economy (Pettai 2012, 84). Conse- 
quently, Pettai and Kreuzer (1998, 154) conclude that “Estonia got the shock-therapy 
market reform it had been promised by the nationalist parties” (see also Pettai 1993, 
118). In light of the limited information available, both parties shall be placed on 
the liberal side of the socio-economic spectrum. The ERSP receives a score of 6.00, 
and Pro Patria is assigned a score of 7.00, reflecting the party’s slightly more liberal 
position. 


EKRE, the Reform Party, and the Centre Party 

The core of EKRE's ideology is the concept of a vólkisch, ethnic Estonian nation. 
The party’s white supremacist ideology is evident in statements such as, “If you 
are black, go back!”, made by Martin Helme, one of the party’s leading figures, 
when talking about the ideal Estonian nation (Helme 2013, in Winkelmann 2018, 
18). In its 2012 manifesto, EKRE also advanced a traditional Christian concept of 
the family, thus excluding the LGBTIQ+ and Muslim communities (Wierenga 2017; 
Winkelmann 2018). 

Initially, the party’s main enemy was the Russian-speaking minority and its kin- 
state, Russia. EKRE has accepted that many ethnic Russians and Russian speakers 
live in the country; however, it advocated for the introduction of Estonian as the only 
national language and rejected dual citizenship. The party also treated those mem- 
bers of the minority who remained stateless like a fifth column. Additionally, EKRE's 
programmatic documents included irredentist claims against Russia, seeking to re- 
store the borders of the interwar period (Winkelmann 2018, 18). The Bauska Decla- 
ration, а joint manifesto of radical right parties from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
signed in 2013, highlighted the importance of cross-border cooperation and shared 
anti-Russian sentiments among the radical right in the Baltics. Here, EKRE and its 
Baltic brethren, diverged from the many European radical right parties that coop- 
erated with Putins Russia (Wierenga 2017; Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019). 

Similar to many other radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe, EKRE 
emphasised immigration as a core issue beginning in the mid-2010s. Large parts 
of the Russian-speaking minority in Estonia shared the dislike for refugees and 
Muslims. This common position acted as a bridge, connecting the radical right and 
the Russian-speaking minority, thus making cooperation between these two camps 
possible for the first time (Wierenga 2017; see also Petsinis 2019). At this point, 
Wierenga (2017, 16) describes EKRE as “an ethnic nationalist party that wishes 
to conserve the ethnic makeup of Estonia, but would consider Russian-speaking 
Estonians who speak Estonian and pledge their allegiance to Estonia as allies in 
light of the refugee crisis”. 
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On the socio-economic dimension, EKRE tends to take protectionist positions 
and puts the economic interests and social welfare of the imagined Estonian com- 
munity first. For instance, the party called for an increase in agricultural production 
inorderto make the country independent of exports, demanded restrictions on land 
acquisition by foreign investors (Winkelmann 2018, 17), and favoured placing higher 
taxes on foreign capital (Petsinis 2019, 220). EKRE's programme also contained pro- 
posals to strengthen the welfare state. In line with the neoliberal consensus in the 
country, however, the party also emphasised that economic growth and support for 
the Estonian economy were key elements for achieving social prosperity (Braghiroli 
and Petsinis 2019, 439n28). Thus, EKRE's socio-economic positions provide another 
example ofthe social-national economics typical of (Central and Eastern European) 
radical right parties. Unlike many other members of the radical right party family 
in the region, however, EKRE places less emphasis on redistributive policies and is 
thus located only slightly left of centre on socio-economic issues in the CHES. 

EKRE was present in parliament for three consecutive government formations. 
In 2015, the ER acted as the formateur, while the EK played that role in 2016 and 
2019. The ER has been the most vocal proponent of neoliberal economic policies in 
the country (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013; Saarts and Saar 2020). Following the model 
of Southeast Asian states, the party regards Estonia as the “Nordic Tiger" and places 
more importance on economic growth than on social security (Jakobson et al. 2012, 
64—65). 

Initially, the ER's socio-cultural profile had been less nativist and less anti-Rus- 
sian than other centre-right parties in Estonia. Since the second half of the 2000s, 
however, nationalist tendencies have become ascendant, as illustrated by its uncom- 
promising positioning during the conflict over the relocation ofthe statue ofthe So- 
viet soldier in Tallinn (Nakai 2014, 78—79). The party has taken a liberal position on 
other socio-cultural issues, such as supporting same-sex marriage, however (Mólder 
2016). While the CHES data reflects ER's neoliberal socio-economic positions quite 
well, the party's GALTAN placement in the 2016 wave (3.13) seems a bit too liberal. 
The party held liberal views on various socio-cultural issues, but it took tough posi- 
tions towards the Russian-speaking minority, which reflects the presence of nation- 
alist currents in ER's ideological platform. Therefore, the party's GALTAN position 
is slightly adjusted to 4.00. 

The EK takes centre-left positions on the socio-economic dimension, even 
though the party has not consistently enacted this type of legislation when in power 
(Reetz 2011; Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013). In its programmatic documents, however, 
the party advocates for progressive taxation, an increase of pensions, and more 
extensive social benefits, in particular for families (Jakobson et al. 2012, 64—69; 
Mólder 2018, 91). The EK takes a rather favourable stance towards the Russian- 
speaking minority (Nakai 2014), although it has never completely rejected an ethno- 
cultural concept of the nation (Jakobsen et al. 2012: 61). Otherwise, the literature 
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describes the party as culturally conservative (Walker 2019; Mólder 2020, 119), for 
instance regarding issues, such as LGBTIQ¢+ rights (Mölder 2016, 90). Peiker (2016, 
115) also mentions an “illiberal top-down style of government". The 2014 CHES wave 
reflects these descriptions of the party’s socio-cultural positions and places it at the 
moderate end of the GALTAN dimension (6.63), which seems more adequate than 
the score of 4.62 in 2019. Hence, EK’s socio-cultural position of 2014 will also be used 
in 2019. The party’s socio-economic positions in the left centre are well represented 
in both relevant CHES waves. 


6.1.4 Summary 


The radical right ERSP entered the Estonian parliament in 1992 and was immediately 
included in government. Ina nascent party system that was dominated by the ethno- 
linguistic divide between the Russian-speaking minority and the Estonian major- 
ity, the coalition of three nationalist parties cemented the ethnic democracy model 
in the country with restrictive citizenship and language laws. Thus, the radical right 
in Estonia has successfully contributed to curbing the rights and the political rep- 
resentation of the Russian-speaking minority from the very beginning. ERSP’s par- 
ticipation in government, and its merger with the national-conservative Pro Patria 
in 1995, illustrates a general openness to the radical right’s nativist ultranationalism 
in Estonian politics during the early 1990s. 

The circumstances were different when EKRE made its electoral breakthrough 
in 2015. The new radical right party was initially ostracised by its mainstream com- 
petitors, but the cordon sanitaire did not hold for long. Although EKRE continued 
to face fierce opposition from some parties and parts of the population, the EK nev- 
ertheless decided to form a coalition with the radical right in 2019. The cooperation 
between these parties is even more remarkable given that EKRE has been the most 
outspoken, anti-Russian party in the country, and EK has enjoyed the greatest sup- 
port among the Russian-speaking minority. Cooperation between the two parties 
was facilitated by their shared opposition to refugees and Muslims in the context of 
the “migration crisis” (Wierenga 2017, 14). Even though this coalition did not last the 
entire term and EKRE found itself on the opposition bench after less than two years 
in power, the inclusion in government lent additional credibility to the young radical 


right party. 
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6.2 Latvia 
6.2.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Latvia 


The radical right National Alliance (NA) entered the Latvian parliament for the first 
time in 2010, and since then, it has consolidated its position within the Latvian party 
system. The party remained in opposition in 2010, although future prime minister, 
Valdis Dombrovskis, seriously considered including the party in his cabinet. Dom- 
brovskis, leader of the victorious electoral alliance Unity, intended to form an over- 
sized coalition with the Union of Greens and Farmers (ZZS) and the NA. However, 
one of Unity's members, the Society for Political Change, vetoed the proposal to in- 
clude the radical right, thus putting an end to the МАз hopes of entering govern- 
ment. Ultimately, the short-lived Dombrovskis III government of 2010 was backed 
only by the minimal winning coalition consisting of the Unity alliance and the ZZS 
(Auers 2011). 

The 2011 snap election marked the first victory ofthe centre-left Harmony Centre 
(SC), the main representative of Latvias Russian-speaking population. This party, 
however, did not succeed in forming a coalition, so the mandate passed to former 
president Zatlers' Reform Party (ZRP) which had edged out the Unity alliance for 
second place. Both ZRP and Unity wanted to cooperate, but they were short ofa par- 
liamentary majority by nine seats, leaving Zatlers to choose between inviting the NA 
into a three-party coalition and forming a grand coalition with the SC. Initially, he 
preferred the second option, but the prospect of governing with the Russophile SC 
upset large parts of the Latvian majority in the country, including members of the 
ZRP who threatened to withdraw their support in the investiture vote. As a conse- 
quence of the public protest and ZRP's intra-party revolt, Unity's incumbent prime 
minister Dombrovskis retained power by forming a coalition of Unity, ZRP, and NA 
(Auers 2012, 7). As six MPs left ZRP's parliamentary group almost immediately after 
the elections, the coalition was formally a minority government, controlling only 5o 
ofthe 100 seats in the Saeima (Ikstens 2012). 

At the end of 2013, however, Dombrovskis resigned after a supermarket col- 
lapsed in Riga, causing 54 people to lose their lives (Ikstens 2014). Dombrovskis’ 
fellow party member, Laimdota Straujuma, was sworn in as the new prime minis- 
ter in early 2014. This transition also involved a change in the composition of the 
coalition, as Straujuma invited president Andris Bērziņš ZZS to become a junior 
partner. This extended coalition now controlled а majority in parliament, even 
without the support ofthe six independents (Ikstens 2015). 

The SC emerged victorious from the 2014 parliamentary elections, but it again 
failed to find coalition partners. The right to form a government passed to the 
incumbent prime minister, who decided to continue cooperation with the previous 
junior partners. Since the ZRP had disintegrated and joined Unity, the Straujuma II 
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government consisted of three parties—Unity, ZZS, and NA (Ikstens 2015). In 2016, 
however, the chief executive was challenged by her internal rival, Unity party leader 
Solvita Aboltina, who sought to replace Straujuma as prime minister. However, 
Āboltiņas candidacy was not supported by a majority in parliament. Thus, the 
ZZS took the chance and nominated its own candidate, Maris Kučinskis, who was 
ultimately elected as the new prime minister with the support of Unity and the NA 
(Auers 2016). 

The 2018 parliamentary elections brought a significant change in the Saeima's 
composition. The collapse of Unity led to a reorganisation in the centre-right 
camp, including the emergence of various new parties (Ijabs 2018). The SC was the 
strongest party in the seven-party parliament, despite winning less than 20 per cent 
of the vote. Since a coalition capable of crossing the ethno-linguistic divide was out 
of the question (see below), it took three attempts for Arturs Krišjānis Kariņš, leader 
of New Unity (JV), the smallest parliamentary group and Unity’s direct successor, 
to cobble together a five-party majority government. Besides JV, this coalition 
included the populist party Who owns the State? (KPV-LV), the New Conservative 
Party (JKP), the liberal party Development/For! (AP!), and the radical right NA. 

Except for the 2011 minority coalition, all governments formed in Latvia while 
the radical right NA was present in parliament were minimal winning coalitions 
(see Table 6.6). In order to achieve majority status, the governments often required 
alarge number of parties, most notably the five-party coalition of 2018. But even the 
Straujuma I government was supported by four parties. The analysis of the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural range ofthese coalitions reveals an interesting pattern. 
All five coalitions that include the NA are characterised by a high degree of socio-eco- 
nomic homogeneity. Three of them are even minimal connected winning and min- 
imal range coalitions on the socio-economic dimension. This would also be true of 
the Dombrovskis IV government if the independent MPs were counted as members 
of ZRP’s parliamentary group. Even the five-party coalition of 2018 is quite homoge- 
neous, having a socio-economic range of just over two points. On the socio-cultural 
dimension, however, the coalitions that included the NA were quite heterogeneous. 
The most striking example is the Kariņš government of 2018. Here, more than six 
points separated the coalition partners on the GALTAN dimension. The only coali- 
tion in the 2010s that did not include the NA has a small ideological range on both 
ideological dimensions, even though it is neither a minimal range nor a minimal 
connected winning coalition. Based on a single case, however, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether or not this difference between coalitions with and without radical 
right parties is part of a general pattern. 
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6.2.2 The configuration of the Latvian party system 


Fragmentation 

The fragmentation of the Latvian party system was relatively high in the first two 
decades after the fall of Communism, even in comparison with other Central and 
Eastern European countries (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 443). Low requirements 
for founding new parties and legal regulations that make political campaigning 
highly dependent on external financial resources have contributed to the constant 
emergence of new parties, opening the door to a personalisation and oligarchisation 
of Latvian party politics (Auers 2013). The low fragmentation of the party system 
in 2010, when it comprised only 3.9 effective parliamentary parties (see Table 6.7), 
is an exception and the lowest value in Latvia's three post-Communist decades 
(Casal Bértoa 2021). The low number of parties, and the uneven distribution of 
parliamentary seats, left them with a choice of only three possible minimal winning 
coalitions. 

Sincethen, however, the fragmentation has been increasing consistently, mostly 
as a result of the disintegration of existing parties and the formation of new ones to 
replace them. The 2011 Saeima consisted of five parties, but their seats were more 
evenly distributed than in 2010. The effective number of 4.5 parliamentary parties 
points to a more complex bargaining situation, in which the parties could form five 
minimal winning coalitions, and each party had at least two options to enter govern- 
ment.' In 2014, the effective number of parliamentary parties in Latvia rose to 5.1, 
which indicates a further increase in complexity. The parliament consisted of seven 
parties, and no two-party coalition could achieve a majority. Fragmentation peaked 
at 6.4 effective parliamentary parties after the 2018 elections, marking the highest 
value across all countries. The complexity of the bargaining situation is reflected by 
the fact that it took three rounds and required five parties to form a majority gov- 
ernment. 


1 This number does not include the six independent MPs as a separate parliamentary party. 
The count of possible minimal winning coalitions in this legislature considers them members 
of their original party, ZRP. 
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Table 6.7: Fragmentation of the Latvian party system 


Formation year T number of | Еее number ot 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
2010 5 3.9 
2011 5 4.5 
2014a 5 4.5 
2014b 7 5.1 
2016 7 5.1 
2018 7 6.4 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


Bipolar opposition 

The ideological configuration of the Latvian party system has been relatively sta- 
ble over the last three decades (see Table 6.8). After gaining independence in 1991, 
Latvia introduced strict citizenship and language laws, especially in relation to pub- 
lic administration, which resembled the Estonian ethnic democracy model. Similar 
to Estonia, the proportion of ethnic Russians in the Latvian population had risen 
from about ten per cent in 1935 to over one-third in 1989 (Auers 2013, 96). Hence, 
the ethno-linguistic divide was essentially connected to the regime divide in Latvia 
as well (Duvold, Berglund, and Ekman 2020). While Estonia introduced gradual re- 
forms to reduce the nativist elements in its political system, Latvias minority poli- 
cies have remained relatively strict and exclusive over the past three decades (Nakai 
2014). The ethno-linguistic divide between Latvian-speaking and Russian-speaking 
parts of the population dominated party competition in the country. Nativism has 
been an essential part of ethnic Latvian parties DNA since the 1990s (Mudde 2007, 
53-54), and it remains significant (Auers 2013, 95-101; Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 
438). 

The SC represented one side of the ethnic divide. The party enjoyed the sup- 
port of the majority of Latvias Russian-speaking electorate, took a positive stance 
towards Russia, and even signed a formal agreement of cooperation with Putins 
United Russia in 2009 (Ikstens and Balcere 2019, 258). The ethnic Latvian camp com- 
prised various—and changing—parties. The parties within this camp can be dis- 
tinguished between moderate and radical nationalists, the latter category including 
the radical right NA (Auers 2013; see also Reetz 2011; Ikstens and Balcere 2019). So- 
cio-economic conflicts also played a role in the Latvian party system, but they were 
clearly secondary to the ethno-linguistic divide. Both conflict dimensions were rein- 
forcing each other (Saarts 2011, 96-97; Auers 2013). The SC combined its pro-Russian 
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stance with a centre-left socio-economic profile. Being the only supplier ofleft-wing 
economic policies in the country, the SC used these policy positions to mobilise sup- 
port from ethnic Latvian voters who shared these preferences (Auers 2013). The lib- 
eral socio-economic positions of the ethnic Latvian parties differed only in degree, 
leaving the centre-left entirely to the oppositional SC. Hence, the national-neolib- 
eral camp introduced to describe the parties of the ethnic majority in the Estonian 
party system (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013) provides an adequate description ofthe eth- 
nic Latvian parties as well.” 


Table 6.8: Bipolar opposition in the Latvian party system 


Formation year Bipolar opposition 
Strong bipolar opposition along primary ethnic divide and reinforced by 
2010 : as ЯГ : 
congruent socio-economic divide; coalitions across camps are not possible 
Strong bipolar opposition along primary ethnic divide and reinforced by 
2011 congruent socio-economic divide; minor trend towards coalitions across 
camps, but they remain impossible 
Strong bipolar opposition along primary ethnic divide and reinforced by 
2014 . Mim ЕЭ : 
congruent socio-economic divide; coalitions across camps are not possible 
Е Strong bipolar opposition along primary ethnic divide and reinforced Бу 
201 . es Я ! 
congruent socio-economic divide; coalitions across camps are not possible 
4 Strong bipolar opposition along primary ethnic divide and reinforced Бу 
201 : Cae 58 у 
congruent socio-economic divide; coalitions across camps are not possible 


Source: Own composition. 


The polarisation between the SC and the ethnic Latvian camp was so intense that 
coalitions across camps were impossible. Braghiroli and Petsinis (2019, 438) even 
conclude that “the major concern of the mainstream centre-right and conservative 
parties [...], following the outcome of the 2010, 2011, and 2014 elections, was to pre- 
vent Harmony from forming a government. Therefore, a cordon sanitaire was built 
around Harmony”. The situation did not change in 2018. The gap between the camps 
widened even further when the SC maintained its pro-Russian stance after Russia's 


2 Since the mid-2000s, the oligarchisation of Latvian party politics has caused an increasing 
politicisation of corruption. However, this issue has remained largely confined to the ethnic 
Latvian parties and has not been able to facilitate alliances across the ethnic divide. This has 
resulted in the further differentiation of ethnic Latvian parties into “oligarchic” and “corrup- 
tion fighting" parties (Auers 2013, 92-95). 
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annexation of Crimea in 2014 (Ijabs 2018). Hence, the bipolar opposition in the Lat- 
vian party system prevented coalitions across camps during the entire period cov- 
ered by this study. 


6.2.5 Characteristics and preferences of Latvian radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

In its electoral breakthrough in 2010, the NA won only a moderate 7.7 per cent of 
the vote, making it the smallest party in the Saeima (see Table 6.9). Unlike many 
other radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe, however, the NA persisted 
and became one of the most consistent members of the party family in the region. 
The party secured well over ten per cent in each ofthe three parliamentary elections 
since 2010. Even in 2018, when the party lost ground for the first time, it still won 11 
per cent of the vote. As one of Central and Eastern Europe's most successful radical 
right parties at the polls, the NA often contributed a substantial number of seats to 
the ruling coalition. 


Table 6.9: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Latvia 


Formation Vote share Representation in parliament 

year Бр, (in %) Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 
2010 NA 73 8 8.0 

2011 NA 13.9 14 14.0 

2014a NA 13.9 14 14.0 

2014b NA 16.6 17 17.0 

2016 МА 16.6 17 17.0 

2018 МА 11.0 13 13.0 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 

Unity served as the formateur of the four governments between 2010 and 2014, 
and its successor, JV, formed the 2018 coalition. During the mid-term government 
re-formation in 2016, the ZZS acted as the formateur. The NA advanced a nativist, 
ultranationalist concept of the Latvian nation based on ethnicity, culture, and 
language. The party's ethno-cultural nationalism is mainly directed against the 
Russian-speaking minority and its kin state, Russia. Even after the 2015 *migration 
crisis", the opposition to immigration and refugees remained secondary to its anti- 
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Russian platform. The NA campaigned for making Latvian the only language of 
instruction in public schools and increasing funding for traditional Latvian culture, 
thus trying to curb the influence of the Russian-speaking minority (Auers 2012, 
6; Auers and Kasekamp 2015, 143). More radical forces in the party also regularly 
attended and supported the annual rally commemorating the Latvian SS Legion- 
naires who fought the Soviet forces in 1944 (Auers and Kasekamp 2013, 240-42). 
Even though the party was less outspoken against immigration than other radical 
right parties, particularly when in government, it still opposed the European quota 
system and framed immigration as a threat to national security. Framing immi- 
gration as a national security issue made it possible to connect it to the Russian- 
speaking minority and Russia (Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 442-43). In light of 
these positions, the party's GALTAN placements in the CHES (6.67, 8.09, and 8.11) 
are rather low, particularly in the 2010 wave, and are therefore adjusted to 8.50, 
which is still a moderate score for a radical right party (see Table 6.10). 

On the socio-economic dimension, the NA combined liberal and protectionist 
positions. The national protectionism typical of radical right parties can be found 
in the Bauska Declaration: ^We consider the independence of our economies to be 
just as important as our political independence. We are ready to combat the foreign 
financial influence in our countries and we see only Estonian, Latvian and Lithua- 
nian capital as a basis of our national prosperity" (National Alliance 2021). The NA's 
national-conservative predecessor, For Fatherland and Freedom/Latvian National 
Independence Movement (TB/LNNK), however, was clearly positioned on the lib- 
eral end ofthe socio-economic dimension. The merger with the radical right АП for 
Latvia! (VL!) added an element of national protectionism, but it did not mute the 
liberal economic currents in the NA. Hence, the socio-economic positions of the NA 
are more liberal than those of many other radical right parties in Central and Eastern 
Europe (Wierenga 2019, 143), which is also reflected in the party's CHES placements 
between 5.11 and 6.09. 

The formateurs that the NA faced during the 2010s were also members of the 
neoliberal, ethnic Latvian camp. Unity, for instance, has been held responsible for 
the country's "fairly orthodox pro-market policies" (Duvold, Berglund, and Ekman 
2020, 61). The party, and in particular prime minister Dombrovskis, fiercely de- 
fended Latvia's drastic austerity measures in the context of the economic crisis in 
the late 2000s (Sommers 2014; see also Duvold, Berglund, and Ekman 2020). On 
the socio-cultural dimension, Unity's version of ethno-linguistic nationalism was 
more moderate than that ofthe NA. Regarding other socio-cultural issues, the party 
held relatively liberal views. It even supported the European quota for refugees in 
2015 (Auers 2016). Thus, the CHES places Unity slightly on the GAL side ofthe socio- 
cultural spectrum, with scores of 4.00 in the 2014 and 4.82 in the 2019 wave, despite 
its moderate nationalism. In the 2010 wave, however, the party received a GALTAN 
score of 5.25, which is not far away from its later placements. Due to the qualitative 
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difference between a value below or above 5.00 (see Chapter 7), the party's GALTAN 
score in 2010 is adjusted to 4.50 to reflect the party's liberal leaning. 


Table 6.10: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 
formateurs in Latvia 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
2010 NA 5.11 6.67 (8.50) 
V 6.56 5.25 (4.50) 
distance: 1.45 distance: 4.00 
2011 NA 5.11 6.67 (8.50) 
V 6.67 4.00 
distance: 1.56 distance: 4.50 
2014a NA 5.89 8.11 (8.50) 
V 6.67 4.00 
distance: 0.78 distance: 4.50 
2014b NA 5.89 8.11(8.50) 
V 6.67 4.00 
distance: 0.78 distance: 4.50 
2016 NA 5.89 8.11 (8.50) 
ZZS 5.45 7.64 
distance: 0.44 distance: 0.86 
2018 NA 6.09 8.09 (8.50) 
V 738 4.82 
distance: 1.09 distance: 3.68 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 
theses indicate author's placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 


The ZZS is also located right of centre on the socio-economic dimension, but 
its positions are more centrist than Unity's. Even though the ZZS uses the label 
“Green” in its name, its socio-cultural positions are far from typical for the Green 
party family. The party and its leader, Aivars Lembergs, the mayor of Ventspils, 
have a conservative and nationalist outlook. They claim to protect Latvian national 
interests and national identity against alleged external enemies, such as the EU or 
George Soros (Galbreath and Auers 2010; Auers 2018, 352). Consequently, Galbreath 
and Auers (2010, 67) describe ZZS' rhetoric as “populist nationalist anti-liberal", 
which is also reflected in the party's CHES placement at 7.64 on the GALTAN 
dimension. 
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6.2.4 Summary 


During the last decade, the NA has established itself as a strong, radical right party 
in the Latvian party system. The party entered government almost immediately af- 
ter its electoral breakthrough in the 2010 parliamentary elections. While a liberal 
party in the Unity alliance prevented the radical right's participation in government 
in 2010, the NA has been a junior partner in all ruling coalitions since 2011. These 
coalitions were almost exclusively minimal winning coalitions, characterised by a 
high degree of socio-economic homogeneity and socio-cultural heterogeneity. 

The bipolar opposition in the Latvian party system has imposed limitations on 
government formation which have helped Unity and the NA to cooperate despite 
their socio-cultural incongruence. The SC's inability to find willing partners with 
whom to govern forced the remaining ethnic Latvian parties to accept substantial 
ideological differences in order to form a majority government within this camp. The 
protests against Zatlers’ attempt to overcome the bipolar opposition in 2011 illustrate 
how costly it was for the ethnic Latvian parties to consider forming a coalition with 
the pro- Russian SC. 


6.3 Bulgaria 
6.5.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Bulgaria 


In 2005, Ataka was the first radical right party to enter the Bulgarian parliament. The 
party was joined by a second radical right party, the Patriotic Front (PF) in 2014. Three 
years later, both parties merged to form the United Patriots (UP) and contested the 
parliamentary elections together. When Ataka first entered parliament in 2005, Bul- 
garia was working towards EU membership. In this situation, the three largest par- 
ties in parliament decided to form an oversized coalition with the goal of preparing 
the country for accession to the EU. This coalition included the Communist succes- 
sor, the Bulgarian Socialist Party (BSP), the populist National Movement for Stability 
and Progress (NDSV) ofthe former Bulgarian tsar Simeon II Sakskoburggotski, and 
the Movement for Rights and Freedoms (DPS), which represented the interests of 
the Turkish minority (see Table 6.11). As the formateur, the BSP never considered 
inviting the Eurosceptic Ataka to join the government (Spirova 2006; Marinov 2008, 
94—95). 

Four years later, government formation took place under different circum- 
stances. А new centre-right party, Citizens for European Development of Bulgaria 
(GERB), emerged victorious from the 2009 parliamentary elections. Contrary to 
expectations, it did not form a majority coalition with other conservative parties. 
Instead, two conservative parties, the Blue Coalition (SK) and Order, Law, and 
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Justice (RZS), as well as the radical right Ataka, supported a GERB minority govern- 
ment, but Ataka was the only support party to sign a written agreement (Spirova 
2010; Avramov 2015, 301). 

In May 2013, the next parliamentary elections were held early after the Borisov 
I government resigned following massive anti-government protests during the 
so-called “winter of discontent” (Avramov 2015, 299). However, only four parties 
entered parliament, and these organised themselves into two alliances, including 
GERB and Ataka on one side and the BSP and the DPS on the other. Each camp 
controlled 120 of the 240 seats in parliament, and the three challengers signalled 
during their campaigns that they would not support another minority government 
led by GERB. Ultimately, a BSP-DPS government under the leadership of prime 
minister Plamen Oresharski was sworn in—and it was Ataka’s leader, Volen Siderov, 
who tipped the scales in favour of the minority coalition. He was the only member of 
the opposition to register for the investiture vote and thus enabled the government 
to secure the required quorum. All other deputies of GERB and Ataka deliberately 
abstained from the vote in order to boycott Oresharski's election (Karasimeonov 
2013a, 2—3; Kostadinova and Popova 2014; Avramov 2015, 303-4). Even after this 
investiture vote, Ataka backed the Oresharski government on various occasions and 
did not support a vote of no confidence initiated by GERB (Karasimeonov 2013b, 
8; Kostadinova and Popova 2015). Nevertheless, Ataka is not considered an official 
support party for the minority government because there was no formal public 
agreement between Ataka and the ruling parties. 

The Oresharski government did not last long, however. The early elections of 
2014 were again won by GERB, and Borisov received the mandate to form a gov- 
ernment. Even though he was rather sceptical about renewing relations with Ataka, 
he still invited the party to exploratory talks, as he did with every party in parlia- 
ment. Ataka, however, declined this invitation and decided to remain in opposition. 
Instead, Borisov formed a minority coalition with the centre-right Reformist Bloc 
(RB) and the nominally social democratic Alternative for Bulgarian Revival (ABV). 
This coalition was officially supported by the other radical right party in parliament, 
the PF (Karasimeonov 2014b, 2—3; Kostadinova and Popova 2015). In the run-up to 
the 2016 presidential elections, the government had lost significant public support, 
prompting the ABV and parts of the RB to withdraw from the coalition. The remain- 
ing coalition of GERB and RB still enjoyed the support from the radical right PF. 
Borisov intended to invite the PF to become a junior partner after the presidential 
elections later that year, but this plan never came to fruition. After GERB’s candi- 
date lost the presidential election, Borisov submitted his resignation in 2016, which 
resulted in yet another early election in 2017 (Kolarova and Spirova 2017). 

GERB once again emerged as the winner of the parliamentary elections in 2017. 
Borisov held talks with several parties, but he quickly decided to form a majority 
coalition with the radical right UP. In May 2017, the coalition of GERB and UP was 
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sworn in. The government controlled a majority in parliament, and did not depend 
on the support of other parliamentary parties (Spirova 2018). Thus, after supporting 
minority governments in 2009 and 2013, the radical right finally received seats at the 
cabinet table for the first time in 2017. 

The dominant format of government in Bulgaria during the period under inves- 
tigation are minority governments. The Borisov IV government of GERB and UP was 
the only minimal winning coalition. None of the six Bulgarian governments since 
2005 meets the criteria for minimal range or minimal connected winning coalitions. 
This is also due to the ideological distance between the ruling parties on the so- 
cio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions. The only exception is the Oresharski 
government of 2013, which was socio-economically and socio-culturally homoge- 
neous, but it did not control a majority in parliament. These programmatic differ- 
ences may have led parties to form minority governments with support parties in- 
stead of formal majority coalitions. The only minimal winning coalition, the 2017 
GERB-UP government, supports this interpretation, since its ideological range was 
relatively small, at least compared to the previous governments. 


6.3.2 The configuration of the Bulgarian party system 


Fragmentation 

The Bulgarian party system was quite stable in the first decade following the fall 
of Communism. It was dominated by two large parties—the Communist successor 
party, BSP, and the oppositional SDS. The DPS was the only other party that had con- 
tinuous electoral success. The disintegration of the SDS in the early 2000s, however, 
resulted in the emergence of various new liberal-conservative parties (Karasimeo- 
nov 2010). These changes led to high levels of volatility and growing fragmentation 
in the Bulgarian party system during the 2000s (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 438). 
The Bulgarian party system remained structurally unstable in the 2010s, witnessing 
considerable electoral swings and the entrance and exit of new parties. 

Despite this instability, the fragmentation scores in 2009, 2013 and 2017, were 
relatively low (see Table 6.12). In all three instances, the complexity of the bargaining 
situation was manageable from a purely mathematical perspective. In 2009, GERB 
controlled 116 of the 240 seats in parliament and could thus form a majority coali- 
tion with any one of the five small parties. The 2013 National Assembly consisted 
of only four parliamentary groups, which left the parties to choose between one of 
three minimal winning coalitions. In 2017, there were five parties present in parlia- 
ment, but the constellation of two large and three small parties allowed for only four 
possible minimal winning coalitions. 
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Table 6.12: Fragmentation of the Bulgarian party system 


НОТУ ge number of | Е number a 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
2005 7 4.8 
2009 6 3.3 
2013 4 3.2 
2014 8 51 
2016 8 51 
2017 5 3.4 


Source: Own compilation based on data from Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


The fragmentation was significantly higher in 2005 and 2014. The parliament 
consisted of seven and eight actual parties, respectively. In both years, one party con- 
trolled significantly more seats than the others, but not enough to establish a two- 
party majority coalition with most of the other parties. Since most of the possible 
minimal winning coalitions involved at least three parties, the bargaining situation 
was rather complex in these legislatures. 


Bipolar opposition 

The structural changes in the Bulgarian party system also affected the oppositional 
constellations. Party competition in the first post-Communist decade was strongly 
influenced by the regime divide. The BSP represented the old regime and the SDS 
the oppositional forces, while the DPS was ready to cooperate with either side and 
thus enjoyed a pivotal role in government formation (Autengruber 2006, 80; Kara- 
simeonov 2010, 2). When Simeon II arrived on the Bulgarian political scene in the 
early 2000s, he positioned himself, and his party the NDSV, as an alternative to the 
existing elites, although he remained open to cooperating with the established par- 
ties (Karasimeonov 2010, 2—4; see also Avramov 2015). Even though the NDSV was 
founded shortly before the 2001 elections, it immediately became the BSP's main 
competitor. However, despite forming a majority coalition with the DPS in 2001, 
Simeon II decided to include two BSP ministers in his cabinet, which underlines 
the absence of a deep bipolar opposition at that time (Karasimeonov 2010, 4). When 
a radical right party entered the Bulgarian parliament for the first time in 2005, the 
configuration ofthe Bulgarian party system looked much like it had at the beginning 
of the decade. Despite the emergence of new parties, including Ataka, polarisation 
between different camps was mild and most parties shared the goal of securing Bul- 
garia’s accession to the EU (Keudel-Kaiser 2014, 86; see also Karasimeonov 2010). 
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Persistent clientelism, and a growing alienation of the political parties from 
(civil) society, contributed to another transformation of the Bulgarian party sys- 
tem, which became visible in the 2009 parliamentary elections. The NDSV failed 
to enter parliament, which left room for new parties on the centre-right to gain 
prominence. The most successful of these parties was the populist GERB, which 
presented itself as an anti-corruption party and won 40 per cent of the vote in the 
first parliamentary election it contested (Karasimeonov 2010, 25-26). After GERB's 
electoral breakthrough in 2009, the party became the BSP's chief competitor. Since 
the DPS had by then sided with the BSP, and most of the new conservative and 
radical right parties coalesced around GERB, the 2009 parliamentary elections 
marked the return of a bipolar opposition to the Bulgarian party system (see Table 
6.13). The polarisation between GERB and the BSP was much more affective than it 
was ideological. The parties held different views, in particular on socio-economic 
policies (see below), but these disagreements do not explain the deep rift between 
these parties, and their respective camps, which ultimately prevented them from 
forming cross-camp coalitions by 2009. The polarisation continued to deepen 
further and has remained a characteristic feature of Bulgarian politics until the 
end of the 2010s. On some occasions, GERB and BSP even attempted to boycott 
parliamentary proceedings when the other party won the election (Karasimeonov 
2019). 


Table 6.13: Bipolar opposition in the Bulgarian party system 


Formation year Bipolar opposition in the party system 

T Regime divide has largely disappeared; government formation was not 
constrained by bipolar opposition 

2505 Emerging bipolar opposition between ВЅР and GERB based on affective 
polarisation; coalitions across camps were already impossible 

250 Strong bipolar opposition between BSP and GERB based primarily on 
affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were impossible 

Soil Strong bipolar opposition between BSP and GERB based primarily on 
affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were impossible 

Je Strong bipolar opposition between BSP and GERB based primarily on 
affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were impossible 

79 Strong bipolar opposition between BSP and GERB based primarily on 
affective polarisation; coalitions across camps were impossible 


Source: Own compilation. 
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6.5.3 Characteristics and preferences of Bulgarian radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

In its electoral breakthrough in 2005, Ataka entered parliament with 8.1 per cent 
of the vote (see Table 6.14). The party improved its result slightly in the 2009 par- 
liamentary elections, receiving 9.4 per cent, totalling the best result in the party's 
history. Since then, Ataka constantly lost at the polls, at least in part because some 
supporters disapproved of the party's support for the GERB minority government. 
It even looked like Ataka might fail to return to parliament in 2013. However, the 
anti-government protests revived the party, which allowed Ataka to pass the four per 
cent threshold comfortably (Avramov 2015). Because only four parties entered par- 
liament after the 2013 elections, the 7.3 per cent of the vote won by Ataka resulted 
in more seats than the previous two terms. Ataka's partial support of the Oresharski 
government caused it to lose further credibility among its radical right electorate, 
however. Thus, in 2014 the party barely passed the four per cent threshold. 


Table 6.14: Election results and parliamentary strength of vadical right parties in Bulgaria 


Formation Representation in parliament 
Party Vote share (in 96) 

year Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 

2005 Ataka 8.1 21 8.6 

2009 Ataka 9.4 21 8.6 

2013 Ataka 73 23 9.6 
Ataka 4.5 11 4.6 

2014 
РЕ 7.3 19 7.9 
Атака 4.5 11 4.6 

2016 
РЕ 7.3 19 7.9 

2017 UP 9.1 27 11.3 

Source: Nordsieck 2021. 


The PF outscored Ataka in its electoral breakthrough in 2014, gaining 7.3 per cent 
of the vote. Thus, the 2014 Bulgarian parliament included two relatively small radi- 
cal right parties. After this experience, the PF and Ataka contested the 2017 election 
together as UP, which won 9.1 per cent of the vote. The UP fell short of Ataka and 
PF's combined result from 2014 (11.8 per cent), but they did secure a double-digit 
seat share (11.3 per cent) for a radical right party in the National Assembly for the 
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first time. Ultimately, this showing was enough to form a majority coalition together 
with GERB. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 


The radical right: Ataka, the Patriotic Front, and the United Patriots 

In Bulgaria, several radical right parties have entered parliament. Ataka emphasised 
social-national economic policies. In its campaign materials from 2005, Ataka for- 
mulated the overarching goal of *making sure that the Bulgarian economy served 
the interests ofthe Bulgarian people" (Ghodsee 2008, 30). The party favoured, for in- 
stance, a strong welfare state, state investments, state ownership of key industries, 
as wellas an increased minimum wage and progressive taxation (Avramov 2015, 308; 
Pirro 2016, 62—63; Popova 2016, 262.—63). Ataka’s socio-economic profile was thus not 
only more specific than that of many other radical right parties in Central and East- 
ern Europe, but it was also decidedly more leftist. The party's CHES placements on 
the socio-economic dimension reflect its position on the left (see Table 6.15). How- 
ever, the score of 1.44 in the 2014 wave seems very low and is therefore slightly ad- 
justed to 2.50. Although Ataka's 2013 election programme indeed emphasises op- 
position to neoliberal policies, there is no indication of more radical positions than 
before (Kostadinova and Popova 2014). 

On the socio-cultural dimension, Ataka's profile is dominated by a strong anti- 
minority platform. The party's policies and rhetoric are mainly directed against mi- 
nority groups, such as Roma and Turks, and the party which represents them, the 
DPS. Anti-Semitism and verbal attacks against the LGBTIQ+ community also belong 
to the party's repertoire. Ataka's agenda has even included irredentist positions, al- 
though not as prominently as in other Central and Eastern European radical right 
parties (Karasimeonov 2010, 20; Cholova and Waele 2011, 34; Todorov 2013, 3; Pir- 
ro 2016, 62—66). Since the mid-2010s, the party has adopted the immigration issue, 
spreading racism and xenophobia while opposing the admission of refugees (Kara- 
simeonov 2019, 7). Hence, Ataka displays all of the characteristics associated with 
the exclusionary, nativist ultranationalism of a radical right party, which is also re- 
flected in the party's GALTAN placements between 9.17 and 9.65. 

The two parties that merged to form the PF in 2014, the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation (VRMO) and the National Front for the Salvation of Bul- 
garia (NFSB), appeal to a similar electorate as Ataka. NFSB’s leader, Valeri Simeonov, 
was previously a member of Ataka but left the party to form the NFSB due to personal 
differences with Volen Siderov (Todorov 2013, 3; see also Karasimeonov 2014a, 2019; 
Krasteva 2016). VMRO was re-established in 1990 and since then has been part of 
the nationalist spectrum of Bulgarian politics (Krasteva 2016, 179). Similar to Ataka, 
the PF identifies minorities and immigrants as its main enemies (Krasteva 2016), 
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but it tried to position itself as a more moderate, radical right alternative (Kostadi- 
nova and Popova 2015). At the same time, however, Simeonov criticised Ataka's co- 
operation with the mainstream when it supported the GERB minority government 
(Krasteva 2016). While VMRO is indeed more moderate than Ataka, the NFSB resem- 
bles a “clone formation" of Ataka (Avramov 2015, 300). Simeonov underlined NFSB’s 
similarities with Ataka, for instance, when insulting Roma in a public session ofthe 
parliament in 2014, for which he was later convicted in court (Karasimeonov 20174). 
The CHES includes only the constituents ofthe PF, VMRO and the МЕЗВ. Therefore, 
the PF's CHES scores are calculated by taking the mean of the two party's scores on 
the respective dimension. Thus, PF's GALTAN score of 8.31 is indeed more moder- 
ate than Ataka’s. In 2017, all three radical right parties, Ataka, the NFSB, and VMRO, 
contested the parliamentary election as United Patriots. Therefore, the UP's GAL- 
TAN score of 9.34 is the mean of the parties’ placements in the 2019 CHES wave. 

The socio-economic positions of Ataka and the PF differ only slightly. In the 2014 
election campaign, the PF campaigned for an expansion of the welfare state and 
wage increases (Kostadinova and Popova 2015). In contrast to Ataka, however, the 
PF's positions are more pro-market, which is also reflected in the LRECON scores of 
VMRO and the NFSB in the 2014 CHES wave (4.00). This score places the PF on the 
socio-economic left, but closer to the centre than Ataka, which received an adjusted 
score of 2.50. 

The socio-economic positions of the three radical right parties remained largely 
unchanged in the run-up to the 2017 elections (Karasimeonov 2016, 9). The 2019 
CHES wave, however, places both VMRO and the NFSB much closer to the centre of 
the LRECON dimension. The NFSB even receives a score of 5.50, locating the party 
slightly on the liberal end of the socio-economic dimension. Since this placement 
does not reflect the party's policy positions, the UP's LRECON score is calculated 
using VMRO's and NFSB’s placement in the 2014 CHES wave and Atakz's in the 2019 
wave. This results in a mean LRECON score of 3.84, which realistically describes the 
UP's left-leaning socio-economic profile. 
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Table 6.15: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 
formateurs in Bulgaria 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
2005 Ataka 3.25 9.17 
BSP 3.25 5.83 
distance: 0.00 distance: 3.34 
2009 Ataka 2.90 9.27 
GERB 6.27 6.91 
distance: 3.37 distance: 2.36 
2013 Ataka 1.44 (2.50) 9.65 
BSP 3.47 5.94 
distance: 0.97 distance: 3.71 
2014 Ataka 1.44 (2.50) 9.65 
GERB 7.00 5.12 (6.91 
distance: 4.50 distance: 2.74 
PF 4.00* 8.31* 
GERB 7.00 5.12 (6.91 
distance: 3.00 distance: 1.40 
2016 Ataka 1.44 (2.50) 9.65 
GERB 7.00 5.12 (6.91 
distance: 4.50 distance: 2.74 
PF 4.00* 8.31* 
GERB 7.00 5.12 (6.91 
distance: 3.00 distance: 1.40 
2017 UP 4.60** (3.84) 9.34** 
СЕВВ 6.10 5.76 (6.91 
distance: 2.26 distance: 2.43 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 
theses indicate author's placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 

* The PF's CHES scores are calculated by taking the mean of the NFSB and VMRO. 

** Тре UP's CHES scores are calculated by taking the mean of Ataka in the 2019 wave, and the 
МЕЗВ and VMRO in the 2014 wave. 


The formateurs: BSP and GERB 

The BSP won the 2005 parliamentary elections and was thus tasked with govern- 
ment formation. The BSP is the successor ofthe Bulgarian Communist Party, which, 
similar to Сеацзезси in Romania (see below), adopted a national Communist ideol- 
ogy. Inthe first post-Communist decade, the BSP continued this tradition. The party 
did not shy away from nationalist rhetoric and had some reservations about Bul- 
garia's integration into NATO and the EU (Spirova 2008; Genov 2010). Around the 
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turn of the millennium, however, the BSP reformed its ideological profile and de- 
veloped into a social democratic, centre-left party committed to a capitalist market 
economy, but favouring a comprehensive welfare state as well as limited privatisa- 
tion and state interventionism (Smilov 2008, 15; Spirova 2008, 491). Moreover, the 
party also toned down its nationalist rhetoric and declared its support for Euro- 
pean human rights standards (Spirova 2008, 491; Vachudova 2008, 870). The 2006 
and 2014 CHES waves reflect the BSP's socio-economic and socio-cultural positions 
quite well. The party receives LRECON scores of 3.25 and 3.47, and GALTAN scores 
of 5.83 and 5.94, respectively. 

The other formateur, GERB, has been the BSP's main opponent since the late 
2000s. GERB’s socio-economic agenda includes classic neoliberal policies, such as 
a flat tax and general tax reductions, cuts to the welfare state, and austerity mea- 
sures (Karasimeonov 2009, 20144: Kostadinova and Popova 2015). Similar to Ataka, 
the party started with a populist anti-corruption platform, but soon lost credibil- 
ity in this area. GERB's chairman, Boyko Borisov, and his party are also decidedly 
pro-European. Regarding socio-cultural issues, however, GERB used sexist and ho- 
mophobic rhetoric, and the party adopted some of Ataka's nationalist and anti-mi- 
nority positions (Avramov 2015, 311-12; see also Pirro 2016). Krasteva (2016, 176) thus 
describes GERB’s ideology as “moderate nationalism". GERB's GALTAN score of 6.91 
in the 2010 CHES wave better reflects the party's position on the socio-cultural di- 
mension than the centrist placements in the later waves (5.12 and 5.76, respectively). 
Therefore, this study uses the party's 2010 GALTAN score in 2013, 2014 and 2017 as 
well. 


6.5.4 Summary 


In Bulgaria, it took 15 years for radical right parties to enter parliament for the first 
time after the fall ofthe Iron Curtain. Since 2005, however, the radical right has been 
present in parliament without interruption. For much ofthis time, Ataka, the PF, or 
their alliance, the UP, have participated in government, despite never winning more 
than ten per cent of the vote. Initially, Ataka and the PF served as support parties 
for GERB-led minority governments. In 2017, however, GERB invited the UP to be- 
come a junior partner. While scholars have argued that radical right support parties 
of minority governments gain certain benefits, such as influence over government 
policies while maintaining an oppositional appeal (Zaslove 2012; see also Albertazzi 
and McDonnell 2005), this strategy has not paid off for the Bulgarian radical right. 
Ataka in particular lost at the polls after formally supporting the Borisov I govern- 
ment and backing the oppositional Oresharski government on various occasions, 
including the investiture vote. 

The majority of governments in Bulgaria, including those with radical right 
parties, were characterised by a relatively broad socio-economic and socio-cultural 
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range. Borisov in particular tended to form multi-party governments with ideo- 
logically distant junior partners and support parties. The GERB-UP government 
of 2017 was an exception, as it was a minimal winning coalition that consisted 
of only two, ideologically proximate, parties. This coalition was also significantly 
more stable than the previous governments, as it lasted the full term, despite some 
quarrels between GERB and the radical right, as well as disputes within the UP itself 
(Karasimeonov 2017b, 16). 


6.4 Romania 
6.4.1 Government formation with radical right parties in Romania 


The radical right repeatedly entered the Romanian parliament during the 1990s and 
2000s. Two radical right parties, the Greater Romania Party (PRM) and the Party 
of Romanian National Unity (РОМЕ), won seats in the first free elections in 1992.? 
The Democratic National Salvation Front (FDSN), main successor of the Romanian 
Communist Party, won the 1992 parliamentary elections. Unlike in 1990, however, 
the party fell short ofa majority, in part because a reform-oriented wing, led by Petre 
Roman, formed the Democratic Party (PD) (Gabanyi 1998, 251). The lower house of 
the Romanian parliament comprised seven parties and electoral alliances, as well as 
13 representatives from different minorities. Neither the PD, nor the parties from 
the anti-Communist opposition in the Romanian Democratic Convention (CDR), 
wanted to cooperate with president Iliescus FDSN. Thus, the FDSN's choice of 
potential coalition partners was rather limited, mostly to the radical right parties, 
which had already supported Iliescu's presidential candidacy (Gallagher 1995, 219). 
The FDSN ultimately formed a single-party minority government under prime 
minister Nicolae Vácároiu, which was officially supported by the PRM, the PUNR, 
and the orthodox Communist, Socialist Party of Labour (PSM). This government 
underwent a re-formation in 1994, when the PUNR became a junior partner and 
received seats in the cabinet (Gallagher 1994, 30-32; Shafir 1999, 216; Autengruber 
2006, 70-71). 

The 1996 general elections removed the old elites from power. The CDR won the 
election, receiving 30 per cent of the vote. The FDSN, now renamed Party of So- 
cial Democracy in Romania (PDSR), scored 21.5 per cent and came in second. The 
CDR comprised several liberal and conservative parties, the largest of these being 


3 Whether the 1992 Romanian general elections can be considered fair, free, and democratic 
is disputed. Observers noted some irregularities (Carey 1995), but there was no conclusive 
evidence of systematic manipulation (Autengruber 2006, 70). 
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the Christian Democratic National Peasants' Party (PNTCD). Thus, PNTCD candi- 
date Victor Ciorbea became the formateur and designated prime minister. He led 
an oversized coalition with other parties from the CDR, such as the National Liberal 
Party (PNL) and the National Liberal Party - Democratic Convention (PNL-CD), as 
well as Petre Roman's PD, the Social Democratic Party of Romania (PSDR, not to be 
confused with the PDSR), and the Hungarian minority party, Democratic Alliance of 
Hungarians in Romania (UDMR). The formateur never considered a coalition with 
the radical right parties, PRM and РОМЕ (Autengruber 2006, 72-74). 

This ideologically heterogenous, multi-party coalition re-formed several times 
during the legislature, including two changes of the prime minister. The PNL-CD 
and the PD, for instance, left the coalition in 1997 and 1998, respectively. Also in 
1998, Ciorbea was replaced as prime minister by another PNTCD politician, Radu 
Vasile. In 1999, the independent Governor of the National Bank of Romania, Mugur 
Isárescu, was elected prime minister, and the PD rejoined the coalition (Autengru- 
ber 2006, 74-75: Stefan 2019, 407). Overall, the four-year term saw three different 
prime ministers and seven government coalitions, each with a slightly different 
partisan composition. The radical right parties, PRM and PUNR, were constantly in 
opposition. In order to avoid inflating the number of cases from a single country, 
the study includes only the Ciorbea I and the Isárescu I governments from this 
period. 

In the 2000 general elections, the incumbent parties were punished for their in- 
consistent behaviour in office. The PDSR emerged as the clear winner ofthe elections 
with 36.6 per cent of the vote. The party secured a comfortable advantage over the 
radical right PRM, which came in second with 19.5 per cent—one of the best results 
ofa radical right party in Central and Eastern Europe to date. The РОМЕ, in contrast, 
dropped out of parliament and never recovered from this defeat. Even though the 
PDSR and the PRM controlled a comfortable majority in parliament, they did not 
renew their cooperation from the early 1990s (Autengruber 2006, 74; Pop-Eleches 
2008, 470). In fact, the PDSR joined the liberal and conservative parties in their cor- 
don sanitaire vis-à-vis the radical right (Cinpoes 2015, 288). Instead of cooperating 
with the PRM, PDSR's Adrian Nástase formed a minority government that was sup- 
ported by the Hungarian minority party, UDMR, and the liberal PNL (Popescu 2003, 
332; Gabanyi 2005). 

In 2004, government formation was strongly influenced by the presidential 
elections, which were held together with the parliamentary elections. Traian Ваз- 
escu, joint candidate ofthe PNL and the PD, edged out former PDSR prime minister 
Nástase in the second round of the presidential race, whereas the PDSR, again re- 
named Social Democratic Party (PSD), came in first in the parliamentary elections. 
However, Basescu used his constitutional powers to nominate PNLs leader, Calin 
Popescu Táriceanu, to be the formateur of the new government. Popescu Táriceanu 
successfully forged a minority coalition consisting of the PNL, the PD, the UDMR, 
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and the Romanian Humanist Party (PUR) which initially contested the election in 
an alliance with the PSD (Gabanyi 2005, 4-5; Stan and Zaharia 2007). After the PNL 
and the PUR left the coalition due to internal conflicts in 2007, the remaining two- 
party minority coalition continued in office until the end of the term, relying on the 
informal support from the PSD (Stan and Zaharia 2008). The PRM continued to be 
ostracised by the other parliamentary parties, and spent its last term in parliament 
on the opposition bench (Cinpoes 2015). 

The governments that were formed in Romania when radical right parties were 
present in parliament, were predominantly minority governments and often in- 
cluded a relatively large number of parties (see Table 6.16). This observation is true 
for governments with and without radical right parties, and it continues after the 
PRM dropped out of parliament in 2008 (Stefan 2019). None of the three coalitions 
that were formed without radical right participation between 2000 and 2008, when 
data on party ideology is available, were minimal connected winning or minimal 
range coalitions on the socio-economic or socio-cultural dimensions. They did 
not fulfil the majority criterion required for both formats, and in 2000 and 2004, 
there were socio-economically and socio-culturally more homogeneous coalitions 
available to the parties. The qualitative data on the ideological positions of the 
FDSN/PDSR and the two radical right parties indicates that the ideological range 
of the 1992 and 1994 governments was rather small (see below). However, due to the 
lack of positional data for all parliamentary parties, it is impossible to determine 
whether these governments meet the ideological criteria for minimal connected 
winning or minimal range coalitions. However, since both of them are minority 
governments, they do not fulfil the majority criterion required for these formats. 


6.4.2 The configuration of the Romanian party system 


Fragmentation 

Table 6.17 shows that the fragmentation ofthe Romanian party system had been con- 
stantly declining between 1992 and 2008 (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018). In 1992, 
the effective number of parliamentary parties was still relatively high (4.8). From a 
purely mathematical perspective, the bargaining situation after the 1992 elections 
was quite complex, because the seven parties in parliament could form ten differ- 
ent minimal winning coalitions.* In 1996 the number of parliamentary parties de- 
creased to 4.2, but the six parties and electoral alliances in parliament still faced a 
bargaining situation of moderate complexity. Due to the relatively even distribution 
of seats, none of them was close to a majority, and most ofthe possible minimal win- 
ning coalitions comprised three or more parties. 


4 This number is based on a conservative count, considering the CDR as a single entity and 
excluding the 13 minority representatives in the legislature. 
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Table 6.17: Fragmentation of the Romanian party system 


FORTIS HON year pel numberof | АШЫ number at 
parliamentary parties parliamentary parties 
1992 7 4.8 
1994 7 4.8 
1996 6 4.3 
1999 6 4.3 
2000 5 3.6 
2004 4 3.4 
2007 4 3.4 


Source: Own compilation based on data from de Néve 2010; Casal Bértoa 2021; Nordsieck 2021. 


In 2000 and 2004, the fragmentation drops significantly to 3.6 and 3.4 effective 
parliamentary parties, respectively. This reflects a new situation in which the num- 
ber of actual parties in parliament decreased further, resulting in a more manage- 
able number of possible minimal winning coalitions. However, electoral alliances 
complicate coalition bargaining in Romania because they are mainly vote-winning 
instruments and do not necessarily entail a commitment to cooperate in govern- 
ment after elections. Government formation in 2004 is a case in point. Ifthe PSD and 
the PUR had continued their alliance in parliament, they could have joined together 
with almost any other party, and this coalition would have controlled a majority. In- 
stead, the PUR broke away and decided to enter a four-party minority coalition led 
by the oppositional PNL. 


Bipolar opposition 

The Romanian party system of the early 1990s was structured by bipolar opposi- 
tion rooted in the regime divide (Stefan 2019, 397). In 1990, the oppositional forces 
and their electoral alliance, CDR, stood no chance against the National Salvation 
Front (FSN), the predecessor of the FDSN. After the violent overthrow of Commu- 
nism in 1989, the FSN formally distanced itself from Ceausescu but remained in 
control of the former regime’s resources (Autengruber 2006, 146). The FSN’s struc- 
tural advantage won the party a landslide success in 1990, which is the main rea- 
son why these elections are considered neither free nor fair. In the run-up to the 
1992 elections, however, the FSN split—the hardliners formed the FDSN and the 
reform-oriented members established the PD. The latter credibly distanced them- 
selves from the Communist regime and sided with oppositional camp. The bipolar 
opposition that ran between CDR and PD on one side and the FDSN and some small 
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parties rooted in the former regime, like the radical right PRM, on the other, re- 
mained deeply polarised until the late 1990s (Gabanyi 1997, 194; Autengruber 2006, 
147; Pop-Eleches 2008, 468-69) (see Table 6.18). 

This regime divide was reflected in various political conflicts, such as the is- 
sue of the country's economic transformation. Here, FDSN, PRM, and PUNR pre- 
ferred incremental reforms, while the opposition camp favoured a swift transition 
то а capitalist market economy. The opposition between the two camps also entailed 
an ethnic divide over the rights of the Hungarian minority in the country and Ro- 
manias relations with neighbouring Hungary. The party ofthe Hungarian minority, 
UDMR, was alsoa part ofthe opposition camp, while the national Communist camp, 
and most importantly the radical right parties, held anti-Hungarian views (Gabanyi 
1997, 194-98; Autengruber 2006, 147; Cabada, Hloušek, and Jurek 2014, 97; Стро- 
eg 2015, 287). Thus, socio-economic and socio-cultural divides were aligned in the 
Romanian party system. 


Table 6.18: Bipolar opposition in the Romanian party system 


Formation year Bipolar opposition in the party system 


1992 Bipolar opposition based on the regime divide; coalitions across camps 
were impossible 


1994 Bipolar opposition based on the regime divide; coalitions across camps 
were impossible 


1996 Bipolar opposition based on the regime divide; coalitions across camps 
were impossible 


1999 Regime divide began to thaw; coalitions across camps became possible 
2000 Regime divide began to thaw; coalitions across camps became possible 
2004 Regime divide had largely disappeared; no bipolar opposition 
2007 Regime divide had largely disappeared; no bipolar opposition 


Source: Own compilation. 


Due to the moderation of the FDSN/PDSR, which began distancing itself from 
its Communist past and its nationalist rhetoric in the late 1990s, this bipolar opposi- 
tion has gradually waned. After its electoral victory in 2000, the party continued the 
economic reforms initiated by the previous government, indicating a reduction in 
tensions between camps, as well as a centripetal thrust in the party system (de Néve 
2002, 309; Fesnic and Armeanu 2010). In 2000, the PDSR minority government was 
already tolerated by the oppositional UDMR. Hence, while coalitions across camps 
were impossible for most of the first post-Communist decade, a gradual thawing 
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of inter-camp relations began at the end of the 1990s, stimulated by parties' shared 
interest in joining the EU and NATO (Stefan 2019, 397). 


6.4.5 Characteristics and preferences of Romanian radical right parties 


Parliamentary strength 

In the 1992 general elections, the two radical right parties, PRM and РОМЕ, received 
more than ten per cent ofthe total votes and a corresponding number of seats in the 
chamber of deputies (see Table 6.19). The PUNR was clearly the stronger of the two 
parties, winning 7.7 per cent of the vote compared to 3.9 per cent for the PRM. The 
Romanian electoral system included only a three per cent threshold, so the PRM's 
vote share, although low, was sufficient to secure 16 parliamentary seats. With seat 
shares of 4.7 and 8.8 percent, however, the radical right parties had limited opportu- 
nities to contribute to a majority coalition in parliament. In 1996, the PUNR suffered 
substantial losses, whereas the PRM improved marginally, but neither one gained 
more than five per cent of the vote, making them the smallest parties in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


Table 6.19: Election results and parliamentary strength of radical right parties in Romania 


Vote share Representation in parliament 
Formation year Party PE 
(in 26) Number of seats Seat share (in 96) 
PRM 3.9 16 4.7 
1992 
PUNR 77 30 8.8 
РЕМ 3.9 16 47 
1994 
РОМЕ 77 30 8.8 
РЕМ 4.5 19 5.5 
1996 
РОМЕ 4.4 18 5.2. 
РЕМ 4.5 19 5.5 
1999 
РОМЕ 4.4 18 5.2. 
2000 РЕМ 19.5 84 24.3 
2004 РЕМ 13.0 48 14.4 
2007 РЕМ 13.0 48 14.4 


Source: Nordsieck 2021. 
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The PUNR’s downward trend continued, and the party dropped from parliament 
in 2000. The PRM, in contrast, won almost 20 per cent of the vote and 25 per cent of 
the seats, good for second place in the 2000 parliamentary elections. The PRM could 
have made a sizeable contribution to a parliamentary majority; however, the estab- 
lished parties placed it behind a cordon sanitaire making government participation 
impossible. In 2004, the PRM won 13 per cent of the vote and 14.4 per cent of the 
seats in parliament. However, this result marked the beginning of the party's elec- 
toral decline. The PRM failed to pass the threshold of representation in 2008 and has 
not returned to parliament since. 


Ideological distance to the formateur 


The radical right: PRM and PUNR 

The main feature ofthe PUNR's ideology was its outright hostility towards the Hun- 
garian minority in Romania, which included verbal attacks and even calls for vio- 
lence during the ethnic tensions of the early 1990s. The PUNR wanted to curb the 
rights of the Hungarian minority in the education sector and to restrict the use of 
the Hungarian language. The party also supported banning the UDMR and reset- 
tling Hungarians in their kin state. Anti-Semitism and racism against Roma were 
secondary to the party's anti-Hungarian agenda but still part of its ideological plat- 
form. The party even made irredentist claims, for instance proposing to re-annex 
parts of Bukovina and Bessarabia (Gallagher 1995, chap. 6; Shafir 1999, 214-17; And- 
reescu 2003, 30-31; Adamson, Florean, and Thieme 2011, 319-20). 

The PRM held similar socio-cultural positions, but prioritised them differently. 
Irredentism was more prominent in the party, as its name—Greater Romania 
Party—already suggests. Moreover, the PRM targeted Roma and Jews rather than 
Hungarians. Party leader Corneliu Vadim Tudor, often referred to as Ceaugescu's 
*court poet" (Shafir 1999, 214), was notorious for his anti-Semitic writings and hate 
speech. He called for the deportation of Roma to labour camps, denied the Holo- 
caust publicly, and supported the rehabilitation of Marshall Antonescu, the leader 
of Romania's fascist Iron Guard which ruled the country from 1940 to 1944 (Shafir 
1999, 214-16; Țurcanu 2010, 5-7, Adamson, Florean, and Thieme 2011, 320-22). 

Both radical right parties were situated left of centre on the socio-economic di- 
mension, but the PRM was clearly the more anti-reformist and protectionist of the 
two. The PRM was rather sceptical towards the transformation of the economic sys- 
tem to a capitalist market economy and called for a comprehensive welfare state. 
If privatisation had to take place at all, the party wanted it to benefit Romanian, or 
at least post-Soviet, investors. Even more racist and nationalist was the party's de- 
mand to expropriate Hungarian and Jewish-owned businesses (Gabanyi 1997, 222; 
Adamson, Florean, and Thieme 2011, 321). 
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The PUNR was generally more moderate but also supported expropriating Hun- 
garians and favouring Romanian investors during the process of privatisation, par- 
ticularly the Communist nomenklatura (Gabanyi 1997, 231). Gallagher (1997, 31) de- 
scribes the party's socio-economic platform as "inconsistent" compared to other Ro- 
manian parties at this time, and this resonates with the party's perception as an anti- 
Hungarian, single-issue movement (Andreescu 2005, 186). Moreover, the PUNR's 
somewhat blurry socio-economic platform might also be a result of the party's fo- 
cus on its stronghold in Transylvania, where it attempted to ensure that party mem- 
bers and affiliates profited directly from political and economic transformation pro- 
cesses. 

Both Romanian radical right parties have been clearly influenced by the national 
Communist legacy of the Ceausescu regime, which created “a cultural system where 
extreme nationalist themes, symbols and ideas occupied a prominent position’ (Cin- 
poes 2015, 286). The PRM in particular invoked this legacy as а justification for both 
its nationalism and its reluctance towards economic and political transformation. 
But PUNN's leader, Gheorghe Funar, also adopted the clientelistic practices and ide- 
ological positions of the old regime (Gallagher 1995, chap. 6). In sum, the PRM and 
the PUNR are clearly located on the nationalist-authoritarian end of the GALTAN 
dimension and on the left side of the socio-economic spectrum. Since the PUNR is 
slightly more moderate on both dimensions, the party receives a GALTAN score of 
9.0 and an LRECON score of 3.0, whereas the PRM is placed at 9.5 and 2.0 (see Table 
6.20). 


The formateurs: FDSN/PDSR, PNTCD, and PNL 

The governments in the 1992 and 2000 legislatures were formed by the FDSN, later 
renamed PDSR. As a successor of the Romanian Communist Party, the FDSN was 
deeply rooted in the national Communist Ceausescu regime. In the early 1990s, the 
party favoured slow and gradual economic reforms at the “lowest possible social 
cost” (Vacaroiu 1993, in Ionescu 1993, 17). They hoped to achieve this goal by using 
measures such as very limited privatisation and state subsidies for key industries. 
The PDSR only reorganised itself into a centre-left, social democratic party, fully ac- 
cepting Romanias transformation to a capitalist market economy and committed 
to integrating into NATO and the EU in 1997, after being replaced in government. 
However, the PDSR never abandoned the goal of creating a strong welfare state (Ga- 
banyi 1997, 224; Bugajski 2002, 846-47; de Néve 2002, 66-67; Pop-Eleches 2008, 470; 
Vachudova 2008, 871). 
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Table 6.20: Socio-economic and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and 


formateurs in Romania 


Formation year Parties Socio-economic position Socio-cultural position 
1992 PRM 2.00 9.50) 
FDSN 2.50 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 2.00 
PUNR 3.00 9.00) 
FDSN 2.50 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 1.50 
1994 РЕМ 2.00 9.50) 
PDSR 2.50 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 2.00 
PUNR 3.00 9.00) 
PDSR 2.50 7.50 
distance: 0.50 distance: 1.50 
1996 PRM 2.00 9.50) 
PNTCD 6.00 5.50 
distance: 4.00 distance: 4.00 
PUNR 3.00 9.00) 
PNTCD 6.00 5.50 
distance: 3.00 distance: 3.50 
1999 PRM 2.00 9.50) 
PNTCD 6.00 5.50 
distance: 4.00 distance: 4.00 
PUNR 3.00 9.00) 
PNTCD 6.00 5.50 
distance: 3.00 distance: 3.50 
2000 PRM 1.82 9.73 
PDSR 2.45 (3.00) 6.27 
distance: 1.18 distance: 3.46 
2004 PRM 2.20 9.50 
PNL 7.50 4.10 
distance: 5.30 distance: 5.40 
2007 PRM 2.20 9.50 
PNL 7.50 4.10 
distance: 5.30 distance: 5.40 


Source: Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022), amended by the author. Values in paren- 


theses indicate author’s placement based on a qualitative assessment of party positions. 


6. Government formation and the radical right in Northeastern and Southeastern Europe 


The socio-cultural positions of the FDSN in the early 1990s were quite close to the 
radical right. In addition to the party's authoritarian style of government, *nation- 
alism was the tool of choice" for the FDSN (Cinpoes 2015, 287); however, liescu and 
his party were more moderate than the PRM and the PUNR in this regard (Gallagher 
1995, chap. 4; Andreescu 2003, 2005). By the end ofthe decade, the party toned down 
its nationalist rhetoric markedly and distanced itself from the radical right (Bugajski 
2002, 843; Pop-Eleches 2008, 470; Vachudova 2008, 871). 

In light of these positions, the FDSN/PDSR receives a score of 2.50 on the socio- 
economic dimension and 7.50 on the GALTAN dimension in 1992 and 1994. The 2002 
CHES wave covers the party's positions in 2000, but its placement at 2.45 on the 
socio-economic dimension seems a bit low, given the reforms it made since the late 
1990s. Its LRECON score is therefore adjusted to 3.00 in 2000. 

The CDR came to power after the 1996 general elections. The PNTCD was the 
strongest party in this alliance and thus also the party ofthe prime minister and the 
formateur. The PNTCD is also considered the formateur of the 1999 government be- 
cause it continued to be the largest individual party in the coalition. The party dates 
back to the pre-Communist period, making it one of the few successful historical 
parties in Central and Eastern Europe after 1989 (Bugajski 2002, 839, 852-853). 
The PNTCD is Christian democratic in name and ideology. After the tentative 
economic reforms of the previous government, the party aimed at accelerating 
Romania's transformation to a market economy, including more extensive privati- 
sation. Overall, however, the PNTCD adopted a social market economy, seeking to 
balance free market economics with social security (Gabanyi 1997, 219-20; Bugajski 
2002, 852—53). The party's conservative profile was reflected by its preference for a 
constitutional monarchy and an “enlightened patriotism [aufgeklarter Patriotismus]” 
(Gabanyi 1997, 218), which valued national identity but differed from the exclusive 
nationalism of the radical right. The PNTCD remained committed to minority 
rights and sought reconciliation with the Hungarian minority in the country (Ga- 
banyi 1997, 219-20). It also stood for democratic values, the rule of law, and Western 
integration. Thus, the party receives centre-right LRECON and GALTAN scores 
(6.00 and 5.50, respectively), which are typical for the Christian democratic party 
family. 

Due to the active intervention of President Basescu, the PNL became the for- 
mateur of the 2004 government and maintained this role in the 2007 re-formation. 
The party was clearly positioned on the liberal end of the socio-economic dimen- 
sion. Once in government, the PNL liberalised the tax code and introduced a flat tax 
(Gabanyi 2005, 6; W. M. Downs and Miller 2006). Despite its liberal economic pro- 
gramme, the PNL did not want to abandon the welfare state completely because the 
majority of the Romanian electorate was rather left-leaning. The party also held rel- 
atively liberal socio-cultural views. More than other Romanian parties, it supported 
minority rights and criticised the dominant role of the Romanian Orthodox Church 
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in politics and society (Grecu et al. 2003). These positions are also reflected in the 
РМГз CHES scores, which place the party at 7.50 on the socio-economic and 4.10 on 
the socio-cultural dimension. 


6.4.4 Summary 


The radical right entered government in Romania in the early 1990s, when the regime 
divide structured party politics. Using the resources of the old regime, the FDSN 
won the 1992 elections comfortably. Unlike in 1990, however, the party was no longer 
capable of winning an absolute majority on its own. Given the deep regime divide, 
the FDSN depended on the support of other parties from the national Communist 
camp in order to retain executive power. Notably, these parties included the two rad- 
ical right parties, PRM and PUNR. Thus, as members of the governing coalition, the 
radical right parties contributed to slowing down the transformation process in Ro- 
mania. 

In 2000, the PUNR dropped out of parliament while the PRM tallied almost 20 
per cent of the vote. Compared to the early 1990s, however, the Romanian party sys- 
tem had changed markedly. The regime divide was waning and the PDSR had dis- 
tanced itself from its former radical right ally in order not to jeopardise Romania's 
integration into NATO and the EU. Thus, the PRM found itself ostracised by the other 
parties at the peak of its electoral success and had no other option but to remain 
in opposition. Due to the inability of its leader to deal with the cordon sanitaire, 
the PRM continuously lost support and dropped out of parliament in 2008 (Adam- 
son, Florean, and Thieme 201, 322; Cinpoes 2015, 288-89). Neither the PRM nor any 
other radical right party has entered the Romanian parliament since. This does not 
mean, however, that radical right personalities or politics are absent from the Roma- 
nian party system. Indeed, there is a widespread trend of “political cruising’ and “ca- 
sual intolerance" (Cinpoes 2015, 290-91), meaning that politicians, including radical 
right ones, frequently switch party allegiances and that Romanian parties struggle 
to distance themselves from intolerance and discrimination. 


7. Calibration: Preparing the data for the cross- 
national analysis 


The aim of this chapter is to transform the raw data presented in the previous two 
chapters into a binary dataset, a prerequisite for analysis using csQCA. То do so, it 
is necessary to define thresholds of set membership for all conditions and the out- 
come, in particular the so-called threshold of indifference, which demarcates set 
membership from non-membership. In the dataset, membership and non-mem- 
bership are coded as 1 and o, respectively. 


71 The outcome: Government participation 


In most cases, it is rather obvious whether a party is in government or in opposition. 
The definition of government coalitions presented in Chapter 4, however, shows that 
the situation can be less clear when it comes to support for minority governments. 
This study has established that parties which endorse minority governments should 
also be considered as members of the government if their support is permanent, 
publicly acknowledged, and mutually agreed upon. Hence, the outcome (GOVPART) 
is coded as present if radical right parties are either junior partners in a government 
coalition or they meet these criteria while supporting a minority government. Ifthey 
do not fulfil these criteria, then radical right parties are considered non-members of 
the set of radical right parties in government, regardless of whether or not they back 
the government in individual parliamentary votes. Table 7.1 provides an overview of 
radical right parties’ participation in government in Central and Eastern Europe and 
the corresponding membership score. 

Between 1990 and 2020, the radical right has entered government in almost ev- 
ery country where it gained representation in parliament. The only exception is the 
Czech Republic, where none of the three radical right parties have participated in a 
coalition so far. In 22 out ofa total of 48 cases, the radical right is in the set of govern- 
ment participants. Thus, once Central and Eastern European radical right parties 
gain seats in parliament, they participate in government almost half of the time. 
These data dispel the common knowledge that radical right parties are pariahs. 
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Table 7.1: Government participation of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe 


(GOVPART) 
Formation Set 
Country Party Status и 
уеаг membership 
Bulgaria 2005 Ataka Opposition о 
2009 Атака Support party of a single-party 1 
minority government 
2013 Ataka Opposition о 
2014 Ataka Opposition о 
РЕ Support party of minority 1 
coalition 
2016 Ataka Opposition о 
РЕ Support party of minority 1 
coalition 
2017 UP Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 
Czech 1992 SPR- Opposition о 
Republic RSC 
1996 SPR- Opposition о 
RSC 
2013 Dawn Opposition о 
2017 SPD Opposition © 
Estonia 1992 ERSP Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 
2015 EKRE Opposition о 
2016 ЕКВЕ Opposition о 
2019 ЕКВЕ Junior partner т a majority 1 
coalition 
Hungary 1998 MIÉP Opposition о 
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Latvia 2010 NA Opposition о 
2011 МА unior partner in minority 1 
coalition 
2014a NA unior partner in majority 1 
coalition 
2014b NA unior partner in majority 1 
coalition 
2016 NA unior partner in majority 1 
coalition 
2018 NA unior partner in majority 1 
coalition 

Poland 2001 LPR Opposition о 
2003 LPR Opposition [ој 
2005 LPR Support party of a single-party 1 

minority government 
2006 LPR Junior partner of a majority 1 
coalition 

Romania 1992 PRM Support party of a single-party 1 

minority government 
PUNR Support party of a single-party 1 
minority government 
1994 PRM Support party of a minority 1 
coalition 
PUNR Junior partner in a minority 1 
coalition 
1996 PRM Opposition о 
РОМЕ Opposition [ој 
1999 РЕМ Opposition [ој 
РОМЕ Opposition о 
2000 РАМ Opposition о 
2004 РАМ Opposition [ој 
2007 РЕМ Opposition О 
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Slovahia 1992 SNS Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 

1994 SNS Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 

1998 SNS Opposition о 

2006 SNS Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 

2010 SNS Opposition о 

2016а SNS Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 

ĽSNS Opposition о 

20160 SNS Junior partner in a majority 1 
coalition 

ĽSNS Opposition о 

2020 ĽSNS Opposition о 


Source: Own compilation. 


7.2 The context factors: Bipolar opposition and fragmentation 
in the party system 


Bipolar opposition describes a situation where two political camps are so deeply 
divided that including a party from the opposing camp in a government coalition 
would be impossible. The impact of bipolar opposition on government formation is 
determined by whether or not the radical right and the formateur are in the same 
camp. The condition SAMESIDE combines both aspects. If bipolar opposition is 
present and radical right parties are in the same camp as the formateur, then they 
are coded as members of the SAMESIDE set. Thus, if there is no bipolar opposition 
or if bipolar opposition exists but the radical right party is not in the formateur's 
camp, then the set membership is o. Empirically, the calibration of this condition 
builds on the qualitative assessment of party system configurations derived from 
the secondary literature discussed in the country case studies (see Chapters 5 and 
6). 

The second contextual condition accounts for the fragmentation of party sys- 
tems (FRAG). The data for this condition is available on a metric scale, but there is no 
commonly used, qualitative threshold to delineate fragmented party systems from 
compact ones. In such cases, the calibration of set membership must resort to using 
the empirically observed data, which is the least preferable option. The distribution 
ofthe data as well as the mean or median can serve as starting points for the calibra- 
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tion. They should not be used as the only source for defining the threshold of indif- 
ference, however, since this would make thresholds very sensitive to case selection. 
Instead, the empirical data should be examined in light ofthe concept it is supposed 
to measure (Berg-Schlosser and Cronqvist 2012, 197-98; Schneider and Wagemann 
2012, 33-35). 

In this study, the fragmentation of party systems serves primarily as an indi- 
cator ofthe complexity ofthe bargaining environment from a numerical-structural 
perspective. The fragmentation in the empirically observed cases ranges from a min- 
imum of3.2 to a maximum of 6.4 effective parliamentary parties (see Table 7.2). The 
median and the mean are both at 4.4, which is a rather high value in the context of 
European party systems (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018). This observation suggests 
that the line between fragmented and compact party systems should be drawn be- 
low, rather than above, this value. The data shows that there are only two cases with 
a value near four effective parties. Apart from these two cases, there is a relatively 
large gap between 3.6 and 4.2 effective parliamentary parties in the data. The com- 
plexity ofthe bargaining situation in the cases in this area shall be examined in more 
detail. This investigation will assess the bargaining situation from a purely numer- 
ical perspective based on the effective and total number of parliamentary parties. 
The analysis starts with the cases that constitute the lower and upper boundaries of 
the gap. These include Poland in 2001 and Romania in 2000, as well as the Czech Re- 
public in 1996 and Estonia in 2019. It then turns to the cases within the gap, Latvia 
and Slovakia in 2010. 

The 2001 Polish parliament and the 2000 Romanian parliament show a fragmen- 
tation score of 3.6 effective parliamentary parties. The winner of the 2001 Polish par- 
liamentary elections came very close to a majority and could have chosen between 
any of the five other parties to form а two-party majority coalition. A majority gov- 
ernment without the dominant party would have required all of the other parties to 
cooperate. The result ofthe 2000 Romanian parliamentary election created a similar 
bargaining situation. The five-party parliament was dominated by a single party that 
controlled almost twice the number of seats as the runner-up and could have formed 
a majority coalition with any of the other parliamentary parties. Despite five and six 
potential minimal winning coalitions, respectively, the value of 3.6 effective parlia- 
mentary parties reflects a moderately complex bargaining situation in both cases. 
Hence, the threshold of indifference should be set above this value. 

The two cases with 4.2 effective parties, the Czech Republic in 1996 and Estonia 
in 2019, constitute the upper boundary of the gap. The 1996 Czech parliament con- 
sisted of six parties, two of which were relatively strong and able to form a majority 
coalition, either with each other, or with at least two of the smaller parties. In to- 
tal, the parties could have formed eight different minimal winning coalitions, leav- 
ing every party with two or more options to enter government. In the Estonian case, 
there were only five parties in parliament but the seats were distributed more evenly 
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with 34, 26, 19, 12 and 10, respectively. Thus, the strongest party could have formed 
a majority coalition with either the second or third strongest party. The parties in 
second and third place, however, did not control enough seats to form a majority 
without one of the two small parties. Thus, even though there were only five possi- 
ble minimal winning coalitions, most parties had more than two options for getting 
into power. Thus, the fragmentation score of 4.2 reflects rather complex bargaining 
situations, suggesting that the threshold should be set below this value. 

Therefore, the focus turns to the two cases that lie within the gap. In 2010, Latvia 
elected a five-party parliament with a fragmentation score of 3.9. Three of the par- 
liamentary parties were relatively strong, holding 33, 29 and 22 seats out ofa total of 
100, while the other two were small with eight seats each. This constellation creates 
a moderately complex bargaining situation with only three possible minimal win- 
ning coalitions: The strongest party could form a majority coalition with either the 
second or the third strongest party, or the second and third strongest parties could 
govern together. АП other coalitions are either short of a majority or oversized. Even 
though the distribution of seats is somewhat similar to the case of Estonia in 2019, 
the bargaining situation in Latvia is less complex because, from a purely office-seek- 
ing perspective, the two small parties are irrelevant for government formation. Thus, 
the fragmentation score of 3.9 effective parliamentary parties reflects a moderately 
complex bargaining situation. 

In 2010, Slovakia had 4.0 effective and six actual parliamentary parties. One of 
the six parliamentary parties was relatively close to a majority, holding 62 ofthe 150 
seats, and one very small party held only nine seats. All of the remaining parties 
were large enough to form a two-party majority coalition with the strongest party. 
Thus, the strongest party could choose between four possible partners to form a ma- 
jority government. Alternatively, a coalition of all four medium-sized parties could 
have controlled a majority, thus allowing for a total of five possible minimal winning 
coalitions, which makes the bargaining situation somewhat more complex than in 
the Latvian case. However, it resembles the situation in Romania and Poland in 2000 
and 2001, respectively, where coalition bargaining involved two scenarios and thus 
only a moderate level of complexity, suggesting that the Slovak case should not be 
considered as a member ofthe set of fragmented party systems. 

Hence, cases are members of the set of fragmented party systems (FRAG), if the 
number of effective parties exceeds 4.0. Cases with four or less effective parliamen- 
tary parties are considered non-members of the set. Table 7.2 presents the data and 
the membership scores of the individual cases in the sets of the two context con- 
ditions (SAMESIDE and FRAG). The table shows that the calibration has resulted 
in a rather uneven distribution of both conditions. Radical right parties are on the 
same side ofa bipolar opposition as the formateur in only 15 ofthe 48 cases, and the 
party systems show a low level of fragmentation in only 13 cases. Nevertheless, the 
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diversity of the observed cases with regard to both conditions is still high enough to 
include them in the analytical model. 

The table also reveals that there are somewhat stable patterns in the configura- 
tion of the party systems in some countries. All four Czech cases, for instance, are 
characterised by the absence of a bipolar opposition and high levels of fragmenta- 
tion, even though they refer to different radical right parties in different periods. The 
Estonian party system shows a similar configuration, even though the absence ofa 
bipolar opposition is based on different reasons than in the Czech Republic. Almost 
all Latvian cases, in contrast, are characterised by high levels of fragmentation and 
the radical right is located on the same side of the bipolar opposition in the party 
system as the formateurs. Hence, it might well be that the explanatory patterns to 
be analysed in the following chapters reflect these country-specific patterns to some 
degree (Müller, Bergman, and Strgm 2008, 19-20). 
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7.3 Characteristics and preferences of radical right parties 


The last step is to calibrate the party-level factors, which include the socio-economic 
and socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and the formateur, and 
radical right party's parliamentary strength. The seat shares ofthe radical right par- 
ties in the dataset range from 3.6 per cent for the Hungarian MIÉP in 1998 to almost 
25 per cent ofthe seats in case ofthe Romanian PRM in 2000 (see Table 7.3). The me- 
dian is 8.7, the mean 9.5 per cent of the seats, which reflects the radical right's mod- 
est, average electoral results in Central and Eastern Europe. The literature identifies 
single- versus double-digit electoral results as a criterion for distinguishing large 
radical right parties from their less successful counterparts (Fagerholm 2021). While 
ultimately one seat more or less may not make much difference from a mathemat- 
ical perspective, crossing this barrier serves as a certain landmark for small parties 
and strengthens their bargaining position at least psychologically. Therefore, radical 
right parties are considered to be members ofthe set of large parliamentary parties 
(SEATS) if they control at least ten per cent of the seats in parliament. Below that 
threshold, they are not considered to be members of this set. 

The socio-economic and socio-cultural positions of radical right parties and for- 
mateurs are measured with a similar indicator—the LRECON and GALTAN party 
scores in the CHES (see Chapter 4.4). Therefore, the calibration of the two condi- 
tions of socio-economic (LRECONPROX) and socio-cultural proximity (GALTAN- 
PROX) between radical right parties and the formateur can be discussed together. 
The CHES scores range from zero to ten and entail a qualitative threshold at a value 
of five, which separates the socio-economically left from the right and the socio-cul- 
turally liberal from nationalist-authoritarian positions, respectively. Therefore, one 
option would be to consider radical right parties and formateurs ideologically prox- 
imate, if they are positioned on the same side of this qualitative threshold. When 
doing so, however, even a difference of almost five points between a radical right 
party and a formateur could still be regarded as ideological proximity if the forma- 
teur is positioned just above five and the radical right party close to ten. Conversely, 
two parties that hold centrist positions but are situated on either side of five would 
not be regarded as members of the set of ideologically proximate parties. Hence, 
calibrating set membership only on the basis of this threshold could lead to mem- 
bership scores that do not adequately reflect the ideological distance between radical 
right parties and the formateur. 
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Therefore, in addition to this qualitative threshold, the distance between these 
parties will be used to calibrate the LRECONPROX and GALTANPROX sets. If the 
radical right and the formateur are positioned on the same side of the socio-eco- 
nomic or socio-cultural dimension, respectively, they are considered to be members 
of the set of proximate parties if no more than 2.5 points separate them. If they are 
not positioned on the same side, the relative distance required to speak of ideologi- 
cal proximity is reduced to a maximum distance of 1.5 points in order to ensure that 
both parties indeed occupy centrist positions. Following this logic, the smaller range 
also applies ifthe radical right party, or the formateur, are positioned exactly at 5.00. 

The distribution of cases in the SEATS set reflects the relative electoral weak- 
ness of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe. Only in one-third of the 
cases did a radical right party control at least ten per cent ofthe seats in parliament. 
With the exception of Poland and the individual case in Hungary, set membership 
alsovaries within countries over time, even though certain country-specific patterns 
emerge. The Latvian NA, for instance, has controlled a large number of seats for most 
of its time in parliament, whereas radical right parties in Bulgaria usually remained 
below this threshold. 

Membership in the LRECONPROX and GALTANPROX sets is more evenly dis- 
tributed. Socio-economic proximity between the radical right and the formateur 
exists in 28 out of 48 cases and socio-cultural proximity in 19 out of a total of 48 
cases. Given the radicalisation of mainstream parties and the dissemination of radi- 
cal right politics in Central and Eastern Europe (Minkenberg 2013, 2017; Mudde 2018; 
Pytlas 2018), the relatively low number of cases іп the GALTANPROX set is somewhat 
surprising. The membership scores in Table 7.3 also indicate that ideological prox- 
imity on one dimension does not necessarily coincide with proximity on the other, 
supporting the argument that these dimensions are best studied separately. 

Now that the calibration of set membership is complete, the study can continue 
with the comparative causal analysis using QCA. As discussed in Chapter 4, this 
analysis will be performed separately for the period before and after the first third- 
generation elections. 
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8. Government formation with radical right parties 
in the nascent post-Communist party systems 


This chapter analyses government formation with radical right parties in Central 
and Eastern Europe during the time before the first third-generation elections (Pop- 
Eleches 2010; see also Chapter 4), a period which largely corresponds to the first 
post-Communist decade. In accordance with good practice in QCA, the investiga- 
tion contains separate analyses of radical right parties' inclusion in, and exclusion 
from, government, each of which examines the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the respective outcome. 


8.1 Explaining the government participation of radical right parties 
811 Analysis of necessity 


The first step of a comparative analysis with QCA, the search for necessary condi- 
tions, starts with an examination of the consistency, coverage, and relevance (RoN) 
ofthe five conditions (and their negations) specified in the analytical model. Table 8.1 
presents the parameters of fit for the period before the first third-generation elec- 
tions. These indicate that proximity to the formateur on the socio-economic (LRE- 
CONPROX) and the socio-cultural (GALTANPROX) dimensions qualify as necessary 
conditions for the inclusion of radical right parties in government. These conditions 
have the highest possible consistency score (1.00), indicating that ideological prox- 
imity to the formateur on both dimensions was present in all seven cases in which 
the radical right entered government in the transformational decade. High RoN and 
coverage scores establish that neither factor constitutes a trivial necessary condi- 
tion. 

None of the other conditions or their negations reach a consistency of o.9, the 
minimum requirement for necessary conditions. High fragmentation of the party 
system (FRAG) and a small seat share of the radical right (~SEATS) are the only con- 
ditions that come close to passing this threshold. Their low RoN score, however, sig- 
nals that the relatively high consistency results from both conditions being present 
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in almost all instances of government formation with radical right parties before 
the first third-generation elections, regardless of whether these parties enter gov- 
ernment or remain in opposition. Hence, no factors other than the socio-economic 
and socio-cultural proximity between radical right parties and the formateur qualify 
as necessary conditions. In order to confirm whether the causal relationship indi- 
cated by the parameters of fit exists, the following section assesses these conditions 
in more detail. 


Table 8.1: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties (be- 
fore first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 1.00 1.00 1.00 
GALTANPROX 1.00 1.00 1.00 
SEATS 0.14 1.00 1.00 
FRAG 0.86 0.13 0.46 
SAMESIDE 0.57 1.00 1.00 
~LRECONPROX 0.00 0.50 0.00 
~GALTANPROX 0.00 0.50 0.00 
~SEATS 0.86 0.13 0.46 
~FRAG 0.14 1.00 1.00 
~SAMESIDE 0.43 0.36 0.30 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


In the case of the ERSP’s participation in the Estonian government of 1992, the 
issue of Russian-speaking minority rights dominated the political debate. In the 
newly independent country, the parties of the Estonian majority had already intro- 
duced an electoral law which stipulated that only the citizens of the inter-war Es- 
tonian state, and their descendants, had the right to vote in the 1992 parliamentary 
elections. Other residents of the country could only obtain citizenship after a three- 
year naturalisation process (Raun 1994, 74). Because these requirements were im- 
possible for most non-ethnic Estonian residents to fulfil prior to the election, they 
could neither run for office nor vote in 1992. Thus, a large part of the Russian-speak- 
ing population was excluded from electoral politics and, consequently, the parlia- 
ment consisted only of parties that favoured an ethnic model of democracy (La- 
gerspetz and Vogt 2013, 66; Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 438). Under these circum- 
stances, the inclusion of a party that disagreed on the pivotal ethnic issue would 
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be hard to imagine. Hence, socio-cultural proximity between the radical right ERSP 
and Pro Patria, the formateur ofthe 1992 coalition, was indeed a necessary condition 
for their cooperation. 

In addition to similar positions on the ethnic question, all parties which entered 
the Estonian parliament in 1992, including the radical right ERSP, shared the desire 
to rapidly establish a market economy (Pettai 1993; Pettai and Kreuzer 1998). Thus, 
the ERSP's socio-economic proximity to Pro Patria also facilitated the party's par- 
ticipation in government. Moreover, demarcating the Estonian majority from the 
Russian-speaking minority, and their kin state Russia, united the socio-cultural and 
the socio-economic dimensions, because this issue entailed both support for an ex- 
clusionary ethnic construction of nationhood in politics and society as well as the 
immediate introduction of a market economy, which promised economic coopera- 
tion and security through integration into Western alliances. The alignment of the 
socio-economic and socio-cultural dimension in the Estonian party system suggests 
that the simultaneous proximity between ERSP and Pro Patria on both dimensions 
was a necessary condition for the government participation of the Estonian radical 
right in 1992. 

In Romania the issue of state- and nation-building, and national identity, par- 
ticularly with regard to the rights ofthe Hungarian minority in the country, figured 
prominently in the 1992 general election campaigns. The two radical right parties, 
PUNR and PRM, were extremely hostile to the Hungarian minority. These parties, 
and organisations close to them, even orchestrated, or condoned, violent incidents 
(Shafir 1999). The Communist successor party, FDSN, formateur ofthe governments 
with radical right parties in Romania in the early 1990s, was slightly more moder- 
ate in this respect. Due to international pressure, the party quickly distanced it- 
self from acts of physical violence (Vachudova 2005, 101-2). Otherwise, however, it 
shared many of the radical right's positions. The importance of socio-cultural prox- 
imity for government participation is further illustrated by the early termination 
of the government in 1996. The coalition disintegrated after President Iliescu of the 
PDSR—formerly the FDSN—signed a neighbourhood treaty with Hungary, which 
caused the PUNR to leave the coalition (de Néve 2002, 335). 

The ideological proximity between the radical right parties and the FDSN also 
entailed redistributive and protectionist socio-economic positions. For example, in 
the early 1990s the FDSN prioritised slowing down the economic transformation. 
The PRM shared the FDSN's scepticism towards privatisation and free market 
economy. The PUNR was more moderate in this regard but it did not favour rapid 
economic transformation either (Gabanyi 1997; Gallagher 1997; Shafir 1999; Bugajski 
2002; Pop-Eleches 2008; see also Chapter 6.4). 

Overall, the Romanian party system of the 1990s was characterised by a strong 
bipolar opposition based on the legacy of Ceausescu's specific brand of national 
Communism. The successors of the old regime, including the FDSN, the PRM 
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and, to a lesser degree, the PUNR (Shafir 1999, 214; Grün 2002; Pop-Eleches 2008), 
adhered to economic protectionism and nativism, while the oppositional camp 
held rather liberal socio-economic and socio-cultural views. Thus, similar to the 
Estonian case, cooperation between FDSN and the radical right in Romania also 
required simultaneous socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity. 

In Slovakia, the radical right SNS became a junior partner in two coalitions 
led by Vladimír Meciar's HZDS in 1992 and 1994. In 1992, the independence of the 
Slovak state was at the centre of the political debate. Mečiar and his party cam- 
paigned for greater Slovak autonomy because of their opposition to the neoliberal 
economic policies imposed by the federal government in Prague, along with broader 
centre-periphery conflicts. The radical right SNS voiced ethnic nationalist resent- 
ment against the Czech population and demanded the complete dissolution of the 
Czechoslovak federation. Later on in the campaign, Mečiar adopted the radical 
right's narrative, as well as the demand for an independent Slovak state, in order to 
win popular support (Szomolányi and MeseZnikov 1997; Fisher 2006; MeseZnikov 
2008). Thus, HZDS and SNS agreed on the key socio-cultural issue of that time, 
which facilitated the formation of a joint government. 

Although the 1994 elections took place in an independent Slovak state, the 
salience of state- and nation-building remained high. On the one hand, Hungary's 
nationalist policies fuelled increasing scepticism, and even open hostility, towards 
the Hungarian minority in the country. On the other hand, the two governing par- 
ties set out to build an autocratic and clientelistic state that seriously endangered 
Slovakia's democratic consolidation and integration into Western alliance systems, 
particularly the EU. While the SNS focused on the former aspect, Meciar's HZDS 
concentrated on the latter. In principle, however, the parties continued to agree on 
crucial socio-cultural issues, and these shared positions constituted the foundation 
of their renewed cooperation in the 1994 government. 

The ideological platforms of the SNS and the HZDS combined nationalism with 
economic protectionism. The HZDS attempted to slow down the economic transfor- 
mation set in motion by the central government after Czechoslovakia’s Velvet Revo- 
lution. The SNS also supported national-protectionist economic policies in princi- 
ple, but somewhat less vehemently than the HZDS or their Romanian brethren (Szo- 
molányi and Mesežnikov 1997, 143; Gyarfasova and Mesežnikov 2015, 229-30; see al- 
so Pirro 2016). Unlike in Romania, the SNS was not the only potential junior partner 
that shared the formateur's fundamental socio-economic position. The socio-eco- 
nomic platform of the reformed Communist successor party, SDL, was similar to 
that ofthe HZDS as well. However, Mečiar preferred a coalition with the SNS, which 
was ideologically closer to his party on the socio-cultural dimension and ultimately 
enabled his autocratic rule. Thus, the Slovak case further substantiates the assump- 
tion that both ideological proximity conditions are necessary for government partic- 
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ipation, even in a party system where the two dimensions are not reinforcing each 
other. 

These empirical observations corroborate that small socio-economic and socio- 
cultural distances are of great importance for the participation of radical right par- 
ties in government during the period before the first third-generation elections (Hy- 
pothesis 2а). The analysis demonstrates that the concurrence of socio-economic and 
socio-cultural proximity is a necessary condition for government participation. The 
parameters of fit for the conjunction LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX are equal to 
1.00 and therefore support this conclusion. Hypothesis 2a also includes the possibil- 
ity that radical right parties could enter government regardless of their ideological 
distance to the formateur if they are situated on the same side of a bipolar opposi- 
tion. Because the joint presence of socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity is 
a necessary condition for government participation, however, this implies that rad- 
ical right parties never entered government if their ideological positions differed 
substantially from those ofthe formateur. Thus, bipolar opposition in the party sys- 
tem never overshadowed ideological distance, indicating that socio-economic and 
socio-cultural proximity are more important for government participation of radi- 
cal right parties than initially expected. 


8.1.2 Analysis of sufficiency 


The analysis of sufficient conditions, the second step in a comparative analysis with 
QCA, begins by compiling the truth table from the 14 cases of government formation 
with radical right parties in the transformational decade. Table 8.2 shows that only 
four of the 32 possible combinations ofthe five conditions have been empirically ob- 
served in this period. The truth table includes no contradictions, which means that 
each row covers only cases in which radical right parties either entered government 
or remained in opposition. All rows that contain cases of government participation 
of radical right parties have a perfect consistency of 1.00, so this value is used as 
the consistency cut-off value for the computer-assisted minimisation process. The 
outcomes in rows 1 — 3 are coded 1, indicating that they are cases of radical right gov- 
ernment participation, while row 4 covers all cases in which the radical right did not 
enter government, and they are coded o.' 

The empirically observed cases are clustered in very few truth table rows, so the 
conservative solution yielded by logical minimisation with the БОСА software is the 


1 Another criterion for coding the outcome is the number of cases represented in a truth ta- 
ble row. As this study involves a rather small number of cases, the frequency cut-off is set to 
1, which means that every row that represents at least one empirically observed case is not 
considered a logical remainder (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 152—53). 
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product ofa single minimisation step: 


LRECONPROX*«GALTANPROX*~ SEATS*«FRAG 
+ — GOVPART 


LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SEATS*« ~ FRAG*~SAMESIDE 


Because this solution is parsimonious enough to allow for a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the results, and the primary goal of this study is to explain the government 
formation of radical right parties in the empirically observed cases (see Chapter 4.1), 
there is no need for further minimisation with the help of logical remainders.’ 


2 The standard analytical procedure in the fsQCA software yields three solutions, depending 
on the inclusion or exclusion of different types of logical remainders (see Chapter 4). 

3 The parsimonious solution, including all logical remainders that contribute to parsimony, is 
either LRECONPROX > GOVPART ог GALTANPROX > GOVPART, depending on the choice be- 
tween these two tied prime implicants (Ragin 2018). Neither of the two solutions includes 
the complete necessary condition identified above, which highlights that the parsimonious 
solution is often based on untenable assumptions (Schneider and Wagemann 2012). This ob- 
servation further supports the author’s choice to build the analysis on the conservative solu- 
tion. 
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The solution coverage and consistency reach the maximum value of 1.00 (see 
Table 8.3). Thus, the solution explains all of the empirically observed cases of gov- 
ernment participation of radical right parties in this period, and none of the cases 
covered by the solution refers to a radical right party that remained in opposition. 
Hence, these parameters of fit suggest that the conservative solution term qualifies 
as a sufficient condition for the government participation of radical right parties in 
the period before the first third-generation elections. In order to substantiate this 
claim, the remainder of this section goes back to the cases and examines in more 
detail whether the two sufficient paths that constitute the solution term offer theo- 
retically sound explanations for government participation of radical right parties. 

Before doing so, the two previously identified necessary conditions (LRECON- 
PROX and GALTANPROX) can be factored out, as they are present in both of the 
sufficient solution paths. This operation results in the following term, the content of 
which is identical to the term above and in Table 8.3: 


LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX (~SEATS*FRAG + SEATS*~FRAG*~SAMESIDE)— GOVPART 


This term reveals that LRECONPROX and GALTANPROX are indeed necessary parts 
of both solution paths but that these two conditions alone are not sufficient for the 
outcome to occur. Since the role of socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity be- 
tween radical right parties and the formateurs has already been discussed, the fol- 
lowing remarks focus on the additional conditions in the two solution paths. 
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The first solution path (LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*~SEATS*FRAG) ex- 
plains six of the seven instances of government participation. Here, ideological 
proximity to the formateur on the socio-cultural and socio-economic dimension is 
accompanied by a small seat share of the radical right and high levels of fragmen- 
tation in the party system. In this situation, the formateurs needed to cooperate 
with at least two, and in Romania even three, other parties in order to secure a 
parliamentary majority for the cabinet. 

The interplay between the ideological and numerical factors is best illustrated in 
the Slovak and Romanian cases. After the 1994 Slovak parliamentary elections, the 
HZDS won more than 40 per cent of the seats in a parliament consisting of an ef- 
fective number of 4.4 and a total number of six parties. Being so close to a majority, 
the party could have formed a two-party majority coalition with four ofthe other six 
parties in parliament. The result, however, was a government of the HZDS with the 
two smallest parliamentary parties, one of them being the radical right SNS. Mečiar 
initially negotiated with the SDL and the Christian democratic KDH about forming 
a coalition, but ideological differences prevented these negotiations from succeed- 
ing. Only afterwards did Mečiar turn to the SNS and the ZRS, with whom he reached 
an agreement (Malova 1995). Due to the simultaneous socio-cultural and socio-eco- 
nomic proximity between the formateur and the radical right party, as well as the 
availability of another small party in the fragmented Slovak parliament, the SNS en- 
tered government in 1994 despite its low seat share. Thus, a small number of seats 
did not exclude the SNS from government, but it should not be considered an un- 
equivocal advantage either. The sequence of coalition talks suggests that formateurs 
prefer coalitions with larger junior partners, even in fragmented party systems, and 
they turn to smaller parties only if it results in an ideologically homogeneous gov- 
ernment. 

In Romania, the Communist successor party, FDSN, won more than one-third 
of the seats in the chamber of deputies in the 1992 general elections. Both govern- 
ments that formed during this legislature included two radical right parties, PUNR 
and PRM. In 1992, the Romanian party system was even more fragmented than the 
Slovak one in 1994, featuring a total of seven parties and an effective number of 4.4 
parties in parliament. From a purely office-seeking perspective, there was only а sin- 
gle two-party coalition that would have controlled a majority of seats. This hypothet- 
ical coalition of the FDSN and the CDR, the electoral alliance that emerged from the 
forces outside the Communist Party that fought the Ceausescu regime, was ruled 
out due to the regime divide which structured party competition and shaped the 
parties’ policy positions at the time. Therefore, the FDSN depended on ideologically 
compatible parties in its own camp to form a parliamentary majority, despite their 
low seat share. In the highly fragmented parliament, all four parties in this camp 
were required to form a majority. Even the support of the PRM, which held less than 
five per cent of the seats in parliament, was vital for the FDSN minority government 
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to assume office. The PRM remained a support party until the government collapsed 
in 1996, whereas the PUNR, which was ideologically closer to the PDSR and con- 
trolled a larger number of seats, received cabinet posts the government re-formed 
in 1994 (Gallagher 1994, 30-32; Shafir 1999, 216; Autengruber 2006, 70—71). This case 
provides further support for the argument that majority governments require more 
parties in fragmented than in compact party systems, which increases the chances 
for small parties to gain executive power. Hence, only the interplay of all four con- 
ditions in the first solution path explains the government participation of the PRM 
and the PUNR. 

The last case covered by the first solution path is the government participation 
of the ERSP in 1992. With 5.9 effective parliamentary parties, the fragmentation in 
the Estonian party system was even higher than in Slovakia and Romania. Pro Pa- 
tria emerged victorious from the parliamentary elections but controlled less than 30 
per cent of the seats in parliament. The party thus needed at least two more parlia- 
mentary parties to form a majority government. The seven parties represented in 
the 1992 Estonian parliament, including the ERSP and Pro Patria, held quite similar 
views on the economic transformation of the country and the rights of the Russian- 
speaking minority. Alongside this socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity, the 
fragmentation ofthe party system contributed to ERSP's government participation. 
The formation of a coalition that did not involve more than three parties was helped 
by ERSP's seat share. The party controlled 9.9 per cent ofthe parliamentary seats and 
could therefore make a more substantial contribution to the parliamentary major- 
ity ofthe government than the radical right parties in Romania or Slovakia. Hence, 
this case further illustrates that governments in fragmented party systems include a 
larger number of (small) parties. At the same time, however, Pro Patria formed a gov- 
ernment that consisted of no more than three parties, suggesting that formateurs 
still try to keep the number of junior partners as low as possible. Thus, the radical 
right ERSP benefitted from the fragmentation ofthe Estonian party system, and its 
near-ten per cent seat share further improved the party's bargaining position.^ 

The second solution path (LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SEATS*~FRAG* 
^-SAMESIDE) covers the government participation of the SNS in 1992. The unique 
coverage of this path indicates, however, that this case is not covered by the first so- 
lution path (see Table 8.3). Hence, the second path contributes to the understanding 


4 Lowering the threshold for large radical right parties from 10.0 to 9.9 per cent, so that 
the ERSP's set membership changes from o to 1, would alter the result only marginally. 
The result of the minimisation would then be LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*~SEATS*FRAG + 
LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SEATS*~SAMESIDE > GOVPART, whereby the case of the ERSP 
would now be covered by the second solution path together with the SNS in 1992. The fact 
that such a minor change of the threshold does not lead to substantial changes in the QCA 
solution is an indicator of the robustness of results in QCA (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 
287-91). 
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of government formation with radical right parties in the early years of the post- 
Communist transformation, even though it describes only one individual case. This 
case differs from the previous six in that it represents the only example of a radical 
right party with a large seat share entering government. Unlike in the following 
election, the SNS won a relatively high number of seats in the 1992 Slovak parlia- 
ment (10.0 per cent). Moreover, the parliament consisted of only five actual and 3.2 
effective parties, which was unusually compact at that time. Of the two numerical 
factors, however, the low fragmentation of the party system was more decisive in 
this specific case than the SNS’ high seat share. The HZDS, as the formateur and the 
strongest party, held 74 ofthe 150 seats in parliament. Thus, a two-party coalition of 
HZDS and any of the other parliamentary parties would have controlled a majority. 
Due to the low fragmentation, however, Meéiar’s choice of potential junior partners 
was much smaller than in 1994. Among the four available parties, the SNS turned 
out to be the ideologically most compatible partner, because it largely agreed with 
the HZDS on the central socio-economic and socio-cultural policies, such as an 
incremental and clientelistic transformation of the economy and Slovak indepen- 
dence based on nativism. The negation of the SAMESIDE condition signals that 
the formation of the 1994 Slovak government was not constrained by strong bipolar 
opposition. Unlike in Romania, for instance, the regime divide did not structure 
Slovak politics in the early 1990s (Grzymala-Busse 2001, 98). 

Based on this discussion of the cases, the two solution paths can indeed be con- 
sidered sufficient conditions for the government participation of radical right par- 
ties in Central and Eastern Europe before the first third-generation elections. In 
addition to the crucial importance of socio-cultural and socio-economic proximity, 
the results illuminate the role played by the two numerical factors. For instance, the 
high fragmentation of Central and Eastern European party systems helps electorally 
weak radical right parties come to power. The case of the SNS in 1992 shows that rad- 
ical right parties can also gain cabinet posts in less fragmented party systems. Since 
the HZDS came very close to a majority of its own, the ideological proximity of the 
two parties and the low fragmentation of the party system that enabled the forma- 
tion of a two-party majority coalition turned out to be more relevant explanations 
for the government participation than the SNS’ large seat share in this case. 

These findings confirm the theoretical assumptions regarding the numerical 
factors in the transformational decade. With one exception, it is indeed electorally 
weak radical right parties in fragmented party systems that entered government in 
this period (Hypothesis 1b). The coalition involving the Slovak SNS in 1992 diverges 
from the dominant pattern but it does not fundamentally contradict the theoretical 
expectations regarding the connection between parliamentary strength and the 
fragmentation of party systems, because the only configuration that should prevent 
radical right parties' from entering government is a small seat share in compact 
party systems (Hypothesis 1а). 
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Hypothesis 2a posits that radical right parties should enter government if they 
hold similar socio-economic and socio-cultural positions and/or are on the same 
side of a bipolar opposition in the party system as the formateur. The simultaneous 
presence of socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity even constitutes a neces- 
sary condition for government participation. The presence of the SAMESIDE con- 
dition, however, which indicates that the radical right party and the formateur are 
on the same side of a bipolar opposition—in this period most likely rooted in the 
regime divide—does not occur in either ofthe two solution paths. Thus, Central and 
Eastern European radical right parties did not have to be on the same side of the 
regime divide as the formateur in order to enter government. 

However, the analysis demonstrates that the regime divide still affected govern- 
ment formation with radical right parties in the 1990s indirectly as text and con- 
text (Minkenberg 2009; see also Chapter 2). In case of the government participation 
of the PRM and PUNR in Romania, for instance, the party system was shaped by 
strong bipolar opposition based on the regime divide and the ideological positions 
of FDSN, PRM, and PUNR were strongly influenced by the legacy of the national 
Communist Сеацзезси regime. In Estonia, the regime divide was intertwined with 
the ethno-linguistic divide. It provided a reference for central socio-economic and, 
in particular, socio-cultural positions of political parties. Due to the restrictive elec- 
toral law introduced before the 1992 elections, however, the regime divide did not 
produce bipolar opposition in the party system that constrained government forma- 
tion. Since large parts of the Russian-speaking minority did not receive active and 
passive voting rights after Estonia's independence from the Soviet Union, this pole 
of the divide was not represented in parliament (Raun 1994; Saarts 2011; Lagerspetz 
and Vogt 2013). Hence, the constraining effect of the regime divide on party com- 
petition in Estonia unfolded before the post-electoral stage. The regime divide was 
much less prominent in Slovakia. Here, the confrontation between the Communist 
regime and the oppositional forces was less violent than in the Czech lands. In addi- 
tion, the Slovak Communist successor party, SDL, undertook credible reforms and 
the representatives ofthe former regime joined various parties, including the HZDS, 
which at the time was a successor organisation to the oppositional alliance, Public 
Against Violence (Grzymala-Busse 2001, 98-100; Bugajski 2002, 311). 

Further conclusions can be drawn regarding the composition of governments. 
The analysis confirms Hypothesis 3a, showing that radical right parties always en- 
tered government as junior coalition partners, or as support parties of minority gov- 
ernments, but never as members of an oversized coalition. In Romania, both the 
PRM and the PUNR were involved in a minority government as support parties after 
the first free elections. The PUNR later became a full-fledged junior partner in the 
coalition and received ministerial posts. In Estonia in 1992 and in Slovakia in 1992 
and 1994, the ERSP and the SNS, respectively, served as junior partners in minimal 
winning coalitions. 
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The format of governments with radical right parties corresponds to the domi- 
nant type of coalitions in the respective country. In Romania, minority governments 
are a frequent phenomenon, whereas in Estonia and Slovakia, minimal winning 
coalitions are the most common coalition format between 1990 and 2014 (Bergman, 
Ilonszki, and Müller 20192). This pattern is somewhat less clear when considering 
only the governments formed before the first third-generation elections. In Roma- 
nia and Slovakia, the format of governments with radical right parties does not di- 
verge much from the overall pattern in these countries in the 1990s. In Estonia, how- 
ever, the 1992 Pro Patria-ERSP government is the only minimal winning coalition 
during the first post-Communist decade. Minimal winning coalitions emerge as 
the dominant type of government in Estonia only after the turn of the millennium.? 
However, a single government of this type does not warrant the conclusion that the 
format of governments with radical right parties diverges from the general pattern 
in the country. 


8.2 Explaining the exclusion of radical right parties from government 


In QCA, the analysis ofthe negative outcome—the exclusion of radical right parties 
from government—is carried out separately because, as a set-theoretic method, it 
is fundamentally based on the assumption of asymmetric causality (Schneider and 
Wagemann 2012, 81-83; see also Chapter 4). This can be illustrated with the help of 
the two ideological dimensions. The first half of the analysis confirms that the com- 
bination of socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity is a necessary condition for 
the participation of the radical right in government. However, this result does not 
imply that ideological proximity on both dimensions must be absent in cases where 
radical right parties failed to enter government. Rather, as the positive outcome oc- 
curs only in the joint presence of both factors, the absence of either one could pre- 
vent it from happening. Put more generally, asymmetric causality means that the 
explanation of the negative outcome is not necessarily the exact opposite of the ex- 
planation of the outcome. 


5 The formats of the governments formed before the first third-generation elections are dis- 
tributed as follows in the three countries: Estonia: 1 minimal winning coalition, 3 minority 
governments and 2 oversized coalitions; Romania: 2 minimal winning coalitions, 5 minority 
governments and 5 oversized coalitions; Slovakia: 3 minimal winning coalitions, 2 minority 
governments, 1 oversized coalition (Bergman, llonszki, and Müller 20194). 
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8.2.1 Analysis of necessity 


The analysis of the negative outcome begins with the search for necessary condi- 
tions. Table 8.4 contains the parameters of fit necessity to determine whether or not 
the individual conditions and their negations qualify as necessary conditions. Five 
conditions, FRAG, ~LRECONPROX, ~GALTANPROX, ~SEATS, and ~SAMESIDE, 
show consistency scores above 0.9. However, the RoN values for high party system 
fragmentation (FRAG) and low seat share (~SEATS) are so low that they must be 
considered trivial necessary conditions. They do not develop any causal traction for 
explaining the negative outcome because they are present in most of the cases, re- 
gardless of whether radical right parties entered government or remained in oppo- 
sition in the first post-Communist decade. ~SAMESIDE reaches higher coverage 
and ВоМ scores, but they are still too low for this factor to qualify as a non-trivial 
necessary condition. 


Table 8.4: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(before first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency Coverage RoN 
LRECONPROX 0.00 0.00 0.50 
GALTANPROX 0.00 0.00 0.50 
SEATS 0.00 0.00 0.93 
FRAG 1.00 0.54 0.14 
SAMESIDE 0.00 0.00 0.71 
~LRECONPROX 1.00 1.00 1.00 
~GALTANPROX 1.00 1.00 1.00 
~SEATS 1.00 0.54 0.14 
~FRAG 0.00 0.00 0.93 
~SAMESIDE 1.00 0.70 0.57 


Source: Created with QCA Package for R (Duga 2019). 


The negations of socio-economic (~LRECONPROX) and socio-cultural prox- 
imity of the radical right party to the formateur (~GALTANPROX), however, both 
clearly qualify as non-trivial necessary conditions with a coverage and RoN of 1.00. 
This finding corresponds to the directional expectations with regard to these two 
conditions in the period before the first third-generation elections. Hypothesis 2a 
implies that ideological distance on the socio-economic or the socio-cultural di- 
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mensions should prevent radical right parties from entering government. The data 
show, however, that all radical right parties who remained in opposition held distant 
socio-economic and socio-cultural positions to the formateur. However, in light 
of the necessary condition for government participation (LRECONPROX*GAL- 
TANPROX) and the corresponding theoretical assumptions, here the negations of 
both individual factors are considered as necessary conditions for the exclusion of 
radical right parties from government. The interplay of these two conditions and 
the other explanatory factors will be examined in more detail in the analysis of the 
sufficiency. 


8.2.2 Analysis of sufficiency 


The analysis of sufficient conditions for the exclusion of radical right parties from 
government is based on the same truth table used previously (see Table 8.2 above), 
but the outcome is different (~GOVPART). This outcome can be coded o in rows 1 – 
3 and 1 in row 4. Because all observed cases of the exclusion of radical right parties 
from government in this period are clustered in a single truth table row, no minimi- 
sation is possible without using logical remainders. Thus, the configuration of this 
truth table row also represents the conservative solution, which is reported in Table 
8.5. Since this row contains no contradictory cases and covers all observed instances 
of radical right parties that remained in opposition, the coverage and consistency of 
this solution equals 1.00. Due to the clustering of cases and because a solution term 
with only one path can be interpreted easily, the conservative solution serves as the 
basis for the interpretation.$ 

The solution indicates that radical right parties were excluded from government 
if they had a small seat share in a highly fragmented parliament, and they were nei- 
ther socio-economically nor socio-culturally proximate to the formateur. ~ЗАМЕ- 
SIDE indicates that the radical right party was either not in the same camp as the 
formateur in the presence of bipolar opposition or that there was no bipolar op- 
position in the party system that constrained government formation to coalitions 
within one camp. The two numerical factors, small seat share and high fragmenta- 
tion, appear in the same configuration that was observed when most radical right 
parties entered government in this period, reflecting the fluidity of party systems 
in the nascent post-Communist democracies. The analysis of government partici- 
pation demonstrates that a small seat share does not constitute a substantial dis- 
advantage for radical right parties in fragmented party systems when they are ide- 


6 The parsimonious solution generated with the fsQCA software is either ~LRECONPROX > 
~GOVPART or ~GALTANPROX > ~СОМРАКТ, depending on the researcher's choice between 
these two tied prime implicants. 
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ologically proximate to the formateur. If they are not, however, as in all the cases 
observed here, radical right parties remain on the opposition bench. 

On the socio-economic dimension, all seven cases show a medium ideological 
distance of 3.5 to four points, but the radical right party and the formateur are al- 
ways located on opposite sides of the spectrum. SPR-RSC, SNS, PRM, and PUNR 
all hold—more or less distinct—national-protectionist positions. When they were 
excluded from government, these parties faced formateurs that emerged from the 
anti-Communist opposition camp in their countries, such as the Czech ODS, the 
Slovak SDK, and the Romanian CDR. These parties and coalitions unanimously ad- 
vocated liberal pro-market economic policies. 
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On the socio-cultural dimension the formateurs occupied rather centrist posi- 
tions. The ODS and the SDK leaned slightly towards the green-alternative-libertar- 
ian (GAL) end of the scale. Within the Czech ODS, the conservative forces that were 
to set the tone for the party in later years had not yet gained the upper hand (Buga- 
jski 2002). The situation ofthe Slovak SDK was quite similar. Here, the liberal, pro- 
democratic and pro-European forces also dominated the conservative ones in the 
late 1990s. After all, they had formed this alliance explicitly in opposition to the illib- 
eral and autocratic Mečiar regime (Bugajski 2002, 301; Fisher 2006, 162-64). Thus, 
the distance between ODS and SPR-RSC in the Czech Republic in 1992 and 1996 and 
between SDK and SNS in Slovakia in 1998 was substantial, including positions on 
opposite sides of the GALTAN spectrum. 

The Romanian CDR faced rather towards the traditional-authoritarian-nation- 
alist (TAN) end. However, the distance between the Christian democratic PNTCD, 
the strongest member of the alliance, and the two radical right parties, PRM and 
PUNR, clearly exceeded 2.5 points, the threshold for ideological proximity. Even 
though nationalism was not completely absent within the CDR in general, and the 
PNTCD in particular, it differed in kind from the aggressive nativist positions of 
the radical right parties. This difference was most evident in the parties' positions 
towards the Hungarian minority in Romania. For the PUNR and the PRM, the Hun- 
garian minority and their kin state served as arch enemies, whereas the PNTCD 
sought national reconciliation and even included the Hungarian minority party, 
UDMR, in the coalition formed after the 1996 election (Gabanyi 1997, 218-20). 

In addition to these two party-level ideological factors, the solution includes the 
negation ofthe SAMESIDE condition. Yet, there are significant differences between 
the cases with regard to the two alternative sources of ~SAMESIDE. The formation 
of the governments in Romania in 1996 and in Slovakia in 1998 was constrained 
by strong bipolar opposition in the party system. In Romania, the regime divide 
structured party competition in 1996. Here, the camp of the former opposition to 
the Communist regime, joined by the reformed Communist successor party, PD, 
managed to gain power for the first time since the fall of the Сеаизезси regime 
(Autengruber 2006, 72—74; see also Gabanyi 1997; Pop-Eleches 2008; Stefan 2019). 
While the intensity of the regime divide was decreasing by the end of this legisla- 
ture, cross-camp cooperation among political parties was absolutely impossible in 
the context of the 1996 Romanian general elections and the subsequent government 
formation. 

In the context of the 1998 Slovak elections, the gulf between the pro-democratic 
alliance of SDK, SDL, and SMK on the one side, and the autocratic nationalist camp 
of the HZDS and SNS on the other, was at least as deep. Despite different politi- 
cal views, the oppositional alliance was united in their goal of toppling the Mečiar 
government—including the radical right SNS—and putting Slovakia back on track 
towards democracy, the rule of law, and EU membership (Pridham 2002; Hloušek 
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and Коресек 2008; Vachudova and Hooghe 2009). Hence, in these two instances of 
government formation, ~SAMESIDE refers to a situation in which bipolar opposi- 
tion structures the party system, but the radical right party does not belong to the 
same camp as the formateur. Under these circumstances, even the fragmentation of 
the Romanian and Slovak party systems in the late 1990s did not help the electorally 
weak radical right parties. Although both the 1996 Romanian and the 1998 Slovak 
government included a high number of parties, there was neither an ideological nor 
a numerical incentive for the formateurs to consider the radical right parties as po- 
tential partners in government. 

In the Czech Republic in 1992 and 1996 and in Romania in 1999 ~SAMESIDE 
refers to a different situation. Here, the party system is not characterised by a bipo- 
lar opposition that constrains government formation to alliances within one camp. 
Party competition in the Czech Republic was dominated by socio-economic divides, 
but until the mid-1990s, there were also other salient, cross-cutting divides. Hence, 
at that time, the Czech party system features multi-polar oppositions rather than 
a clear-cut bipolar one (Kitschelt et al. 1999, 226-30; Grzymala-Busse 2001; Vodic- 
ka 2005; see also Balik and Hloušek 2016; Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019). In Roma- 
nia, the regime divide had cooled considerably towards the end of the transforma- 
tional decade, not least due to a reorientation of the PDSR. The party increasingly 
distanced itself from national Communism in the second half of the 1990s in order 
not to jeopardise Romania's accession to the EU, which was popular among Roma- 
nian voters (Pop-Eleches 2008, 470; Vachudova 2008, 871; see also Stefan 2019). These 
changes led to an erosion of the barriers between the PDSR and its former allies in 
the PD, and eased the relation between the PDSR and the constituent parties of the 
CDR as well. The minority government that formed after the 2000 general elections 
under the leadership of the PDSR was already supported by the oppositional PNL 
and the UDMR (Popescu 2003, 332). In these three cases, the ideological distance 
between radical right parties and formateurs was not reinforced by membership in 
opposite camps. In both countries, party systems were quite fragmented and gov- 
ernments comprised three or more parties. However, cooperating with small ide- 
ologically distant parties of the radical right was not an option for the formateurs, 
who preferred coalitions with other less radical parties. In fact, the positions of the 
SPR-RSC and the PRM were considered so radical that all of their competitors had 
come to rule out cooperation with them (Cakl and Wollmann 2005, 48; Cinpoes 2015, 
288). Hence, while there was no bipolar opposition that constrained coalition forma- 
tion in these cases, the cordon sanitaire constituted a serious constraint for the two 
radical right parties in these countries. 

In sum, a small seat share did not prevent radical right parties from entering 
government in the fragmented party systems of Central and Eastern Europe, but it 
did not help them either ifthey were ideologically distant from the formateur on the 
socio-cultural and the socio-economic dimensions. In some cases, the exclusion of 
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radical right parties from government is further aided by the fact that the party sys- 
tem was structured by bipolar opposition, and they were not inthe same camp as the 
formateur. In others, the ideological distance was not reinforced by bipolar oppo- 
sition, indicating that the two necessary conditions,  LRECONPROX and ~GAL- 
TANPROX, have the greatest impact on the exclusion of radical right parties from 
government, even though these conditions alone are not sufficient for this outcome. 


8.3 Summary 


The empiricalanalysis provides support for many ofthe hypotheses onthe formation 
of governments with radical right parties in the period before the first third-gener- 
ation elections. With only one exception, small radical right parties in fragmented 
party systems entered government in the emerging post-Communist democracies 
of Central and Eastern Europe (Hypotheses 1a and 1b). However, this same configu- 
ration of factors has been observed for radical right parties which remained in op- 
position. Hence, it can be concluded that due to the high fragmentation of Central 
and Eastern European party systems during this transformational decade, the poor 
electoral performance of radical right parties did not prevent them from joining gov- 
ernment coalitions. 

Ultimately, however, ideological factors play the more important part in explain- 
ing why radical right parties make it into government or not. More precisely, simul- 
taneous ideological proximity between radical right parties and the formateur on 
the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions is necessary for them to be in- 
cluded in government. Alternatively, radical right parties that remained in opposi- 
tion always lacked ideological proximity on both dimensions (Hypothesis 2a). The 
presence, or absence, of these conditions constitutes a necessary condition for rad- 
ical right parties' inclusion in, or exclusion from, government. Thus, the findings 
even suggest a linear causal relationship between the government participation of 
radical right parties and their socio-economic and socio-cultural proximity to the 
formateur in the period before the first third-generation elections. If party systems 
are characterised by bipolar opposition, then the position of radical right parties 
in the same, or opposite, camp can reinforce ideological proximity, or distance, re- 
spectively. Bipolar opposition, and particularly the regime divide, constrained gov- 
ernment formation to coalitions within one camp less frequently than expected. 
However, the regime divide informed parties' socio-cultural and socio-economic po- 
sitions and thus affected the necessary conditions for radical right parties' inclu- 
sion in, and exclusion from, government. From a broader perspective, the crucial 
role of the party-level ideological factors in the process of government formation 
also supports the argument that ideological party competition already existed in the 
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early phase of the transformation in Central and Eastern European party systems 
(Hloušek and Kopeček 2010; see also Chapter 2.2). 

Asregards the composition of governments with radical right parties, the empir- 
ical observations confirm Hypothesis 3a: Radical right parties were never involved in 
oversized coalitions—they only served as junior partners in minimal winning coali- 
tions or as support parties of minority governments. The format of governments 
with radical right parties tends to correspond to the dominant patterns within each 
respective country. Whether this initial finding applies to governments with radical 
right parties in Central and Eastern Europe more generally, however, will be evalu- 
ated in the analysis ofthe consolidating decades in following chapter. 


9. Government formation with radical right parties 
in the consolidating democracies of Central 
and Eastern Europe 


After analysing government formation with radical right parties prior to the first 
third-generation elections, this chapter turns to government formation in the fol- 
lowing two consolidating decades. During this period, the hypotheses state that rad- 
ical right parties should be included in government if party systems are less frag- 
mented and the radical right has been successful at the polls (Hypothesis 1c), and 
if they are socio-culturally proximate to the formateur and/or situated on the same 
side of a bipolar opposition as the formateur (Hypothesis 2b). Furthermore, radical 
right parties are not expected to be involved in oversized coalitions (Hypothesis за) 
and governments with radical right parties should be ideologically homogeneous, 
in particular on the socio-cultural dimension (Hypothesis 3b). 


9.1 Explaining the government participation of radical right parties 
911 Analysis of necessity 


The analysis of radical right government participation during the consolidating 
decades begins with the search for necessary conditions. Table 9.1 shows the pa- 
rameters of fit for all conditions and their negations. Unlike in the earlier phase, 
none of these reach the required consistency threshold of 0.9; therefore, they cannot 
be considered necessary conditions. The consistency of high fragmentation falls 
just below this threshold, but even if it were slightly higher, the coverage and RoN 
are too low, indicating that this condition would be trivially necessary. Therefore, 
typical of much ОСА research, the analysis produces no necessary conditions for 
the government participation of radical right parties in this period. 
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9.1.2 Analysis of sufficiency 


The analysis of sufficient conditions begins by converting the raw data into a truth 
table (see Table 9.2). In contrast to the transformational decade, this truth table re- 
veals that the number oflogical remainders is significantly lower, which is partly due 
to the higher number of cases (М = 34). In the period after the first third-generation 
elections, 19 ofthe 32 possible combinations of the five conditions have been empir- 
ically observed. Yet, the truth table includes a contradictory configuration: The Es- 
tonian EKRE in 2019 and the Czech SPD in 2017 both share the same configuration 
of conditions found in row 8. However, EKRE participated in government, while the 
SPD remained in opposition. 


Table 9.1: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties (after 
first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.73 0.52 0.50 
GALTANPROX 0.67 0.88 0.77 
SEATS 0.67 0.79 0.67 
FRAG 0.87 0.52 0.57 
SAMESIDE 0.73 0.83 0.73 
~LRECONPROX 0.27 0.73 0.33 
~GALTANPROX 0.33 0.45 0.24 
~SEATS 0.33 0.52 0.26 
~FRAG 0.13 0.72 0.18 
~SAMESIDE 0.27 0.50 0.21 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


When such a contradiction cannot be eliminated, despite engaging in the QCA- 
specific iterative process between ideas and evidence (Ragin 1989, chap. 9; see also 
Rihoux and Lobe 2009; Schneider and Wagemann 2012), the investigator may either 
include or exclude it from the analysis. Exclusion will result in lower solution cover- 
age, whereas inclusion reduces the solution consistency, as it is also based on cases 
in which the outcome does not occur. The latter strategy is a viable option if the dis- 
tribution of contradictory cases is uneven, for instance if the outcome occurs in nine 
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out of ten cases (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, 122).’ As this is not the case here, 
row 8 will be excluded from the minimisation. Instead, the two contradictory cases 
will be subjected to a more detailed examination at the end of the analysis. 

After excluding the contradictory configuration, the highest possible consis- 
tency cut-off of 1.00 can be applied for the inclusion of truth table rows in the 
minimisation. The logical minimisation yields a much more complex conservative 
solution than in the earlier period consisting of four paths, each with four con- 
ditions (see Table 9.3). Including logical remainders in the minimisation process 
produces a more easily interpretable and parsimonious solution. The selection of 
logical remainders for further minimisation rests on counterfactual claims, or, in 
other words, theoretically and empirically grounded expectations about the out- 
come caused by the configuration in the respective truth table row. Here, only easy 
counterfactuals will be taken into consideration. Easy counterfactuals neither con- 
tradict the theoretical assumptions nor the empirical observations and contribute 
to a more parsimonious solution (Ragin and Sonnett 2005; Ragin 2008, chap. 8; 
Schneider and Wagemann 2012, chaps. 6 and 8; see also Chapter 4).” 


1 Such a distribution of cases would also be reflected in a high consistency of the truth table 
row despite the contradiction. 

2 Since the hypotheses in this study involve the interplay of multiple explanatory factors, 
Schneider and Wagemann’s (2012, chap. 8) Enhanced Standard Analysis is preferred over the 
standard analysis in the БОСА software because it allows for conjunctional directional ех- 
pectations. 
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Next, it is necessary to determine which of the 13 logical remainders in the 
truth table qualify as easy counterfactuals. It has been hypothesised that radi- 
cal right parties predominantly enter government in the consolidating decades 
if they hold a large seat share and the fragmentation of party systems is low 
(SEATS*~FRAG). When the fragmentation is low and radical right parties are small 
(~SEATS*~FRAG), they should remain in opposition. The other two combinations 
of these numerical conditions—small and large radical right parties in fragmented 
party systems (~SEATS*FRAG and SEATS*FRAG)—could also lead to government 
participation of radical right parties. However, they are not expected to be charac- 
teristic of this period, due to the decreasing average fragmentation of Central and 
Eastern European party systems during the three post-Communist decades (see 
Chapter 4, esp. Table 4.2). 

The empirically observed cases of government participation (truth table rows 1 — 
8) show that all four combinations of the two numerical conditions are present when 
radical right parties enter government. The truth table reveals that SEATS*~FRAG 
is not the predominant configuration in this period. It occurs only in one of the 15 
cases of government participation (row 6). Rather, the predominant configuration, 
observed in nine cases (rows 1, 2, 7, and 8), is SEATS*FRAG.? The configuration 
~SEATS*FRAG, found in most cases of government participation in the trans- 
formational decade, is also present in four cases (rows 3 and 4). Thus, logical 
remainders that include any of these three configurations can be considered easy 
counterfactuals. Ataka’s participation in the 2009 Bulgarian government (row 5) 
shows that radical right parties can even enter government under the theoretically 
unfavourable conditions of a low seat share in a party system with low fragmentation 
(~SEATS*~FRAG). However, a single outlier is not enough to discard the respective 
hypothesis completely and consider logical remainders with this configuration easy 
counterfactuals. 

The hypotheses further suggest that radical right parties enter government in 
the consolidating party systems of Central and Eastern Europe if they are proximate 
to the formateur on the socio-cultural dimension and/or on the same side of a bipo- 
lar opposition in the party system. The data in the truth table support this hypothe- 
sis, since all rows that lead to government participation include the GALTANPROX 
and/or SAMESIDE conditions. The only exception is the contradictory configuration 
in row 8. Therefore, all logical remainders containing GALTANPROX and/or SAME- 
SIDE qualify as easy counterfactuals. 


3 Row 8 also includes the case of the Czech SPD, which remained in opposition. 
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These criteria rule out three ofthe 13 logical remainders (rows 20 — 22). Further 
minimisation that includes the other 10 logical remainders, however, not only in- 
volves using a large number of unobserved configurations, but it also results in an 
intermediate solution that is less parsimonious than the conservative one. Identi- 
fying those logical remainders that are more likely to lead to the outcome helps to 
reduce their number further. In light ofthe empirical observations, for instance, re- 
mainders that include the conjunction SEATS* FRAG, the most frequent configura- 
tion of numerical factors when radical right parties entered government during the 
consolidating decades, should be most favourable. Moreover, while the presence of 
either GALTANPROX or SAMESIDE is theoretically and empirically sufficient for 
government participation, the truth table suggests that, with the exception of the 
contradictory configuration in row 8, radical right parties enter government only 
if at least two of the three favourable ideological factors (BRECONPROX, GALTAN- 
PROX, and SAMESIDE) occur simultaneously. 

These criteria eliminate rows 23, 25 and 27, because they contain neither the con- 
figuration SEATS*FRAG nor the simultaneous presence of two favourable ideologi- 
cal conditions. The remainder in row 32 is the only one that fulfils both criteria and 
will therefore be included in the minimisation to craft the intermediate solution. The 
six remaining truth table rows (24, 26, 28, 29, 30, and 31) meet only one of the two 
criteria and will therefore be subjected to a more detailed counterfactual analysis 
(Schneider and Wagemann 2012, chap. 8), comparing them to empirically observed 
cases of government participation that differ in only one condition. If the remain- 
der's configuration is more favourable than in the observed case, it should lead to 
the outcome. 

The remainder in row 24, for instance, is very similar to row 2, which covers 
the government participation of the Slovak SNS in 2006 and twice in 2016. The 
configurations differ only with regard to party system fragmentation. In the three 
Slovak cases, a large radical right party entered government in a fragmented party 
system (SEATS* FRAG), whereas the remainder refers to large radical right parties 
in compact party systems (SEATS*~FRAG). While Hypothesis 1c suggests that 
SEATS*~FRAG should be the predominant configuration of the two numerical 
factors in this period, the configuration SEATS*FRAG has been observed most 
frequently in the empirical data. Hence, the observation described in row 24 is 
not more favourable for government participation than the configuration in row 
2. However, this remainder will still be included in the minimisation, because 
exactly the same configuration led to the participation ofthe SNS in the 1992 Slovak 
government. 

The remainder in row 26 also differs in one condition from the configuration in 
row 2. While the SNS and the formateur of the 2006 and 2016 governments shared 
similar socio-economic positions, the remainder in row 26 contains the condition 
^ LRECONPROX. Because ideological proximity should favour government partic- 
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ipation rather than ideological distance, the remainder's configuration is not more 
likely to lead to the outcome than the configuration in row 2. Unlike in the previ- 
ous example, there is no additional evidence that would justify the inclusion of this 
remainder in the minimisation. 

Rows 28, 30 and 31 differ in one condition from row 1, which describes four 
of the Latvian NA's government coalitions. In these instances, the NA controlled 
a large seat share in a fragmented parliament (SEATS*~FRAG), while the re- 
mainder in row 28 describes large radical right parties in compact party systems 
(SEATS*~FRAG), and row 30 refers to small radical right parties in compact party 
systems (~SEATS*FRAG). Both remainders are excluded from the minimisation 
because these conditions are similarly, or even less, favourable for the radical right 
than row 1, which includes the most frequently observed configuration of the two 
structural-numerical factors when radical right parties entered government in the 
consolidating decades. Row 31 differs from row 1 in the LRECONPROX condition. 
When the NA entered government, it was socio-economically close to the formateur. 
The remainder lacks socio-economic proximity and is therefore not considered for 
minimisation. 

Row 29 also differs only in the LRECONPROX condition from the configuration 
in row 6, which covers the government participation of the Bulgarian UP in 2017. 
The UP and GERB, the formateur of the 2017 government, were on the same side of 
the bipolar opposition in the Bulgarian party system and close to each other on the 
socio-cultural but not the socio-economic dimension. The remainder in row 29 in- 
cludes socio-economic proximity between the radical right party and the formateur. 
Since there is little doubt that the presence of this condition should support govern- 
ment participation, this logical remainder will be used for crafting the intermediate 
solution. 

Based on these considerations, further minimisation using the logical remain- 
ders in rows 24, 29 and 32 yields the intermediate solution reported in Table 9.3. This 
solution still contains four solution paths, but three of them now include fewer con- 
ditions than in the conservative solution, which makes the intermediate solution 
somewhat more parsimonious and easier to interpret.* Factoring the solution term 
further eases the interpretation of the intermediate solution. In light of the argu- 
ment that bipolar opposition in the party system can potentially overshadow socio- 
cultural and socio-economic proximity and that the SAMESIDE condition is present 


4 The parsimonious solution generated with the БОСА software is ~LRECONPROX*GALTAN- 
PROX + GALTANPROX*SEATS + LRECONPROX*FRAG*SAMESIDE > GOVPART. The consistency 
and coverage of the solution is 1.00 and 0.93, respectively. 
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in three of four solution paths, this condition can be factored out to read: 


LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SEATS 
+ 
SAMESIDE * (LRECONPROX*SEATS*F RAG + ~LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX 


— GOVPART 


+ САТТАМРКОХ%Е RAG) 


This factorised term, which is logically equivalent to the intermediate solution, 
better illustrates the conditions under which radical right parties enter government 
inthe presence, or absence, of bipolar opposition in the party system. The branching 
diagram in Figure 9.1 provides a graphical illustration of this solution term, high- 
lighting the differences and similarities of the four solution paths. The case-based 
interpretation of these solution paths will be structured accordingly. 


Figure 9.1: QCA solution for the government participation of radical right parties (after first third- 
generation elections) 


| LRECONPROX — GALTANPROX SEATS Solution path1 


| LRECONPROX SEATS = FRAG Solution path 2 


SAMESIDE 


~LRECONPROX Solution path 3 


-EE | 
GALTANPROX 
FRAG Solution path 4 


Source: Own composition. 


Path 1: Ideological proximity and parliamentary strength 

The first solution path (КЕСОМРЕОХ"“ВАТТАМРЕОХ" БЕАТ5) is the only one that 
does not contain either of the two party system conditions. It covers a total of four 
cases: Three government coalitions with the Slovak SNS in 2006 and 2016, as well as 
the Latvian NA in 2016. 

By 2006, the intensity of the bipolar opposition in the Slovak party system had 
weakened considerably and electoral support for Smer had been growing since the 
early 2000$. Smer started out as a third way party in the late 1990s, suggesting pro- 
grammatic ties to New Labour in Britain as well as the attempt to take a middle path 
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between the autocratic Mečiar camp and the democratic opposition (Haughton and 
Rybář 2008, 244). However, the party's centre-left socio-economic profile and its na- 
tionalist leaning placed it in the position that was previously occupied by Meéiar's 
declining HZDS. Thus, even though the opposition between competing camps in the 
Slovak party system was less polarised than in previous years, the general alignment 
of socio-economic and socio-cultural divides remained stable. 

In the run-up to the 2006 parliamentary elections, Smer emphasised socio- 
economic issues over socio-cultural ones. The SNS—with occasional support from 
Smer—ensured that nativism, mostly directed against the Hungarian and Roma 
minorities in the country, remained a salient, though secondary, issue in the cam- 
paign (Haughton and Rybář 2008; Mesežnikov 2008; Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pytlas 
2016). As regards socio-economic issues, the SNS' 2006 manifesto was slightly more 
centrist than the party's usual positions (Pirro 2016). Nevertheless, the SNS and the 
HZDS were the only parties with compatible centre-left socio-economic positions 
with whom Fico's Smer, the 2006 government formateur, could negotiate. In turn, 
Fico's accommodative strategy on the socio-cultural dimension facilitated coopera- 
tion with the SNS. Smer's nationalist leaning was not (yet) clearly visible in the 2006 
election campaign, but it became more obvious during the subsequent period of 
government, for instance in the restrictive amendment to the Slovak language law 
and frequent references to the Hungarian minority as a threat to national identity 
(Pytlas 2016, chap. 5). The ideological range ofthe coalition as a whole also provides 
valuable information about the importance of ideology in this case. Out of the five 
coalitions formed in Slovakia between 2006 and 2020, the 2006 coalition of Smer, 
SNS, and HZDS is the only one that qualifies as a minimal connected winning 
coalition on both ideological dimensions. The other coalitions in the country were 
more heterogeneous, particularly on the socio-cultural dimension. 

The SNS' surprisingly large seat share also helped the party to get into office. 
After failing to enter parliament in 2002, the SNS won 13.3 per cent of the seats, 
third most, in 2006. Smer controlled only one-third of the 150 seats and was thus 
well short of a majority. Hence, Fico required large junior partners, such as the SNS. 
Moreover, minority governments are rather uncommon in Slovakia and the few that 
formed after the Velvet Revolution resulted from defections during a legislative term 
(Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 20194). Hence, it is unlikely that Smer seriously con- 
sidered the option offorming a minority government after the 2006 election, which 
improved the bargaining position of a relatively large and ideologically compatible 
party, such as the SNS, even further. 

When the SNS came to power again ten years later, the configuration of the Slo- 
vak party system had changed substantially. Socio-cultural and socio-economic di- 
vides remained relevant, and party system polarisation had grown due to Fico's con- 
troversial personality. However, the emergence of various populist anti-establish- 
ment parties that accused Smer and the SNS as well as the SDKÜ-DS of corrup- 
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tion, introduced a new cross-cutting divide. Thus, the conflict structure of the Slo- 
vak party system in 2016 could best be described аз multi-polar (Havlik et al. 2020, 
230). 

Smer once more emerged victorious from the 2016 parliamentary elections and 
was thus in charge of forming a government. The party had incorporated the SNS' 
exclusionary conception of Slovak national identity, and during the course of the 
“migration crisis" in the mid-2010s, Fico's attacks against immigrants and refugees 
were even more extreme than the radical right party's (Rybář and Spáé 2016; An- 
drovicová 2017, Babos and Malová 2017). Now that the HZDS had completely van- 
ished from the political arena, the SNS was the only party in parliament with socio- 
economically and socio-culturally proximate positions to the weakened formateur. 
Therefore, it was no surprise the SNS was Fico's first choice as a coalition partner in 
2016. 

The SNS again received a respectable electoral result, yielding ten per cent ofthe 
seats in a fragmented eight-party parliament. However, the combined seat share of 
the two parties was still far away from reaching a majority. Due to the absence of 
other ideologically compatible coalition partners, however, Smer struggled to find 
additional junior partners. The eventual formation of an ideologically heteroge- 
neous, four-party majority government with the Hungarian minority party, Most- 
Híd, and the newly founded conservative party, Siet, was aided by two factors: First, 
many parties agreed that Slovakia’s upcoming role as president of the Council of 
the European Union should not be managed by a caretaker government (Babos 
and Malová 2017) and, second, the country's political culture included a general 
scepticism towards minority governments. The coalition that was ultimately cob- 
bled together was exceptional in that it included both the anti-Hungarian SNS and 
Most-Híd, the representative of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia. However, the 
hostility between these parties lost some momentum in the mid-2010s after the 
SNS changed its leadership and the politicisation of the immigration issue became 
more intense (Babos and Malová 2017; Harris 2019; Rybáf 2020). In addition, the 
Hungarian minority was now represented by Most-Híd, not by the SMK, which had 
been the SNS' main opponent during the late 1990s when the polarisation in the 
Slovak party system peaked. 

After a few months, however, Siet's parliamentary group dissolved, which re- 
sulted in a change of the partisan composition ofthe coalition and, thus, a new gov- 
ernment according to the counting rules applied in this study. The new government 
still held а majority because some Siet deputies joined Most-Híd's parliamentary 
group (Babos and Malová 2017). This re-formation of the coalition, however, under- 
lines the importance of the SNS' relatively large seat share. Since not all Siet MPs 
continued to support the government coalition, SNS' seats proved vital for retain- 
ing the majority status of the coalition. 
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While these three Slovak coalitions are uniquely covered by the first so- 
lution path, the government participation of the Latvian NA in 2016 is cov- 
ered by the first (LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SEATS), second (LRECON- 
PROX*SEATS*FRAG*SAMESIDE), and fourth path (GALTANPROX*FRAG*SAME- 
SIDE). Similar to the SNS, the NA also remained in power following a mid-term 
re-formation of the government coalition in 2016. Here, however, the partisan 
composition of the coalition remained the same but the prime minister’s party 
changed from the liberal Unity to the Union of Greens and Farmers (278) led by the 
oligarch, Aivars Lembergs. This case diverges from the other instances of the NA's 
government participation because the radical right was not confronted with Unity 
as a formateur but with the ZZS. Unlike Unity, the ZZS was not only on the same 
side ofthe bipolar opposition in the Latvian party system, which mainly originated 
from the ethno-linguistic divide, but the parties shared similar positions on other 
socio-cultural issues beyond that divide as well (Galbreath and Auers 2010). 

After a failed attempt by an internal rival to replace Unity's incumbent prime 
minister, Straujuma, in 2016, the ZZS became the formateur. The party took ad- 
vantage of this intra-Unity power struggle by nominating its own candidate, who 
was eventually elected prime minister by the three coalition parties (Auers 2016). Re- 
gardless of these machinations, the МАз coalition membership was never in doubt. 
Hence, the additional proximity to the formateur on socio-cultural issues other than 
the ethno-linguistic divide, facilitated cooperation with the ZZS, but it is unlikely 
that the radical right would have left the ruling coalition if a new, socio-culturally 
incongruent Unity prime minister had taken over. The large seat share, however, 
helped the NA to remain in power in 2016. It had become one of the strongest and 
most stable members ofthe radical right party family in Central and Eastern Europe 
over the last decade. When the government re-formed in 2016, the party controlled 
an impressive 17 per cent of the seats in parliament. It could thus contribute much 
more to the parliamentary majority than the two remaining parties in the ethnic 
Latvian camp, which were substantially smaller than the NA. 

In sum, all four instances of government participation covered by the first solu- 
tion path follow a similar pattern. Regardless of the configuration of the party sys- 
tem, radical right parties entered government because they were socio-economically 
(LRECONPROX) and socio-culturally proximate to the formateur (GALTANPROX), 
and because they controlled a large number of seats in parliament (SEATS). How- 
ever, the explanation for the NA's government participation diverges slightly from 
the three Slovak cases. The three party-level factors also facilitated the МАз partic- 
ipation in the 2016 government. Unlike in Slovakia, however, this government was 
formed inthe context ofa deep bipolar opposition in the party system that was based 
on the ethno-linguistic divide. Here, other socio-cultural issues beyond this divide, 
as reflected in the GALTAN dimension, were less important. Therefore, the socio- 
cultural proximity to the formateur helped the NA, but it was less decisive for the 
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party's inclusion in government than for the SNS. These observations, and the fact 
that this case is also covered by two paths that include the SAMESIDE condition, 
imply that bipolar opposition was more important in the Latvian party system than 
this solution path suggests. 


Paths 2 - 4: The impact of a bipolar oppositions in the party system 

Solution paths 2 – 4 differ from the first one in that they describe situations in which 
the radical right party and the formateur are situated on the same side of a bipolar 
opposition in the party system (SAMESIDE). АП three paths, however, include addi- 
tional conditions that are needed to explain the government participation of radical 
right parties. 

The second solution path (LRECONPROX"SEATS*FRAG"SAMESIDE) is the 
only one in the intermediate solution that does not include socio-cultural proximity 
(GALTANPROX). It covers all cases of government participation of the Latvian NA, 
including the previously discussed ZZS-led coalition. A deep bipolar opposition 
rooted in the ethno-linguistic divide between the Latvian majority and the large 
Russian-speaking minority has been an essential feature ofthe Latvian party system 
since the country's independence from the Soviet Union. This opposition was rein- 
forced by a salient socio-economic divide (Saarts 2011; Auers 2013). In this context, 
Harmony Centre (SC) not only represented the Russian-speaking minority in the 
Latvian party system, but also the left socio-economic pole. All ethnic Latvian par- 
ties, in contrast, held either centrist or liberal socio-economic positions. Although 
SC emerged victorious from most parliamentary elections in the 2010s, the lack 
of junior partners in the Russian-speaking camp always prevented the party from 
forming a government. 

Since 2011, the radical right NA has participated in five government coalitions, 
all including only ethnic Latvian parties. Thus, being part of this camp was clearly 
key to the NA's government participation. With the exception of the 2016 coalition, 
the socio-economically and socio-culturally liberal Unity was tasked with the forma- 
tion of government. Regarding other socio-cultural issues, such as gender equality 
or immigration, however, Unity held decidedly more liberal views than the radical 
right (Auers 2016, 3), which is reflected by a distance of around four points between 
these two parties on the GALTAN dimension. The NA differed from most Central and 
Eastern European radical right parties in its centre-right socio-economic positions. 
The party advocated socio-economic policies that were not so different from the lib- 
eral ones that Unity and the other parties in the ethnic Latvian camp supported (see 
Chapter 6.2). This solution path and the ideological range of Latvian governments in 
the 2010s suggest that the parties in the ethnic Latvian camp paid attention to the 
socio-economic proximity of their partners, whereas they were willing to overlook 
different positions on the GALTAN dimension. All four governments since 2011 were 
quite homogeneous along the socio-economic dimension. Even the five-party coali- 
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tion of 2018 features a relatively low socio-economic range of only 2.18 points (see 
Table 6.6). The socio-cultural range of these coalitions, in contrast, has always been 
quite broad, ranging from 4.50 to 6.18 points. 

This solution path further illustrates that the МАз parliamentary strength also 
contributed to its inclusion in government. The configuration highlights that the 
large seat share (SEATS) proved to be an asset for the party in Latvia's fragmented 
party system (FRAG). Since the whole ethnic Latvian camp shared similar socio-eco- 
nomic positions and placed less importance on compatible socio-cultural ones (out- 
side the ethno-linguistic divide), government formation could almost be reduced to 
calculating each party’s potential contribution to a parliamentary majority. Due to 
the high fragmentation, all Latvian governments between 2011 and 2018 included 
at least three parties. With seat shares ranging from 13 to 17 per cent, the NA was 
among the larger parties in the ethnic Latvian camp, making it harder to form sta- 
ble majorities without it. Thus, while the previous analysis shows that a small seat 
share is not necessarily a disadvantage, the Latvian cases demonstrate that a large 
seat share in a fragmented party system can create an actual advantage for radical 
right parties. 

These observations demonstrate that the interplay of two ideological factors, be- 
ing on the same side of bipolar opposition in the party system (SAMESIDE) and be- 
ing proximate to the formateur on the socio-economic dimension (LRECONPROX), 
as well as two structural-numerical factors, having a large seat share (SEATS) in a 
fragmented party system (FRAG), explain NA's government participation during the 
2010s. This result confirms that the party's socio-cultural proximity to the ZZS in 
2016 was helpful, but less important than the socio-economic proximity to the for- 
mateur and its large seat share. Hence, there is a clear, country-specific pattern that 
explains the government participation of the radical right NA in Latvia. In the Lat- 
vian party system, conflicts over national identity, and thus the core issue ofthe rad- 
ical right, manifested in a deep bipolar opposition in the party system rather than 
in the broader GALTAN dimension. 

In the third solution path (~LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*SAMESIDE), so- 
cio-cultural proximity (GALTANPROX) and socio-economic distance (~LRECON- 
PROX) between the radical right party and the formateur accompany the SAME- 
SIDE condition. This path covers the 2009 (Ataka), 2014 (РЕ), 2016 (РЕ), and 2017 
(UP) Bulgarian government coalitions. In the late 2000s, contestation between two 
camps had emerged in the Bulgarian party system. The bipolar opposition between 
the Communist successor party, BSP, joined by the unofficial party of the Turkish 
minority, DPS*, on one side, and the conservative camp, led by GERB, on the other, 
ran so deep that the BSP and GERB sometimes boycotted parliamentary work al- 
together, rather than assuming their role as a constructive democratic opposition 


5 The formation of ethnic parties is prohibited by law in Bulgaria. 
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(Karasimeonov 2019). The socio-economic dimension was home to the most salient 
divide in the Bulgarian party system during this period (Rohrschneider and White- 
field 2009, 290)6, but the antagonism between BSP and GERB rested on affective 
rather than ideological polarisation. 

Ataka's support for the GERB minority government in 2009 represents the first 
time that a radical right party participated in government in Bulgaria. Situated 
clearly on the left side of the socio-economic dimension, Ataka is a prime example 
of radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe supporting social-national 
economic policies (Avramov 2015, 308; Рито 2016, 62—63; Popova 2016, 262—63). 
Hence, the party was quite far away from the socio-economically liberal GERB. On 
socio-cultural issues, however, the distance between these two parties was smaller. 
Although GERB did not incorporate radical right narratives into its own platform as 
extensively as other mainstream competitors in the region, Boyko Borisov and his 
party still approached some of Ataka’s nativist positions and employed a “moderate 
nationalism" (Krasteva 2016, 176; see also Avramov 2015; Pirro 2016). In return for the 
formal support of GERB’s single-party majority government, Ataka expected con- 
cessions regarding its socio-cultural core issues. Hence, socio-cultural proximity 
(GALTANPROX) was likely more important to Ataka than it was to GERB. 

The composition ofthe 2009 Bulgarian government provides additional insights 
into the role played by ideological factors. GERB controlled 117 of the 240 seats in 
parliament and thus missed out on the majority by only a narrow margin. Even 
though any one ofthe smaller parties in the conservative camp could have provided 
GERB with a majority, Borisov struck a deal with all four of them, including the 
radical right Ataka. The government resembled an “oversized minority government" 
because all four parties agreed to support a single-party GERB cabinet. Since none 
of the support parties were simultaneously socio-economically and socio-culturally 
proximate to GERB, Borisov might have opted to include all of them in order to 
ensure that he would always have a working majority, whether the parliament was 
voting on socio-economic or socio-cultural policies. 

In the 2014 Bulgarian parliamentary elections, another radical right party, the 
PF, was elected to parliament, and it was subsequently included in the government. 
GERB won the election and Borisov was again tasked with forming a government. 
The situation was different than in 2009, however, because GERB controlled only 


6 Sincethe 2014 wave, the CHES provides data on the salience of the socio-economic and socio- 
cultural dimensions for the individual parties in addition to their positions (Jolly et al. 2022). 
The salience ranges from o (low) to 10 (high). The salience of each dimension in the party 
system can be obtained by weighting the salience of the respective dimension by the parties' 
electoral strength. In Bulgaria, the salience of the socio-economic dimension is at 6.7, while 
that of the socio-cultural one is only at 4.9 (see Appendix II). 
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one-third of the seats in parliament. This time, Borisov formed a three-party minor- 
ity coalition, which was officially supported by the PF. Unlike in 2009, the support 
of the radical right was vital for maintaining the government's majority in parlia- 
ment, as it was the coalitior's only support party. In 2016, one ofthe junior partners 
left the coalition, which led to a change in its partisan composition, and thus, the 
formation ofa new government. Despite continuing support from the radical right 
PF, theremaining coalition parties no longer controlled a parliamentary majority. In 
this situation, Borisov considered including the PF as junior partner in the minority 
coalition. Later that year, and before this plan had been put into practice, however, 
Borisov and his government resigned after the GERB candidate was defeated in the 
presidential elections (Karasimeonov 2014b, 2—3; Kostadinova and Popova 2015; Ko- 
larova and Spirova 2017). 

The PF held slightly more moderate positions than Ataka, resulting in a smaller 
socio-economic and socio-cultural distance to GERB. However, ideological proxim- 
ity between GERB and the PF existed only on the socio-cultural dimension (GAL- 
TANPROX). In the socio-economic sphere, the PF was situated left of centre and 
thus qualitatively and quantitatively rather distant from GERB’s liberal positions 
(-18ЕСОМРКОХ). The PF's participation in the 2014 and 2016 government was as- 
sisted by the bipolar opposition in the party system which limited GERB’s choice 
of potential partners to parties within its own camp (SAMESIDE). The ideological 
heterogeneity of the 2014 and 2016 governments shows that GERB was primarily 
concerned with forming a coalition with parties in its own camp. For that purpose, 
Borisov accepted support from parties with a wide array of positions on the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural dimensions (see Table 6.11). Similar to the cooperation 
with Ataka in 2009, GERB included the radical right PF despite socio-economic dif- 
ferences, while the party's moderate nationalism provided enough of an incentive 
for the PF to support the GERB-led coalition. 

After the 2017 elections, the re-elected GERB formed a coalition with the radical 
right UP, an alliance of Ataka and the PF. While Ataka and the PF had already partic- 
ipated in government as support parties, this coalition was the first to provide their 
leaders with cabinet posts. As the UP consists of the aforementioned radical right 
parties, their socio-cultural and socio-economic proximity to the formateur is sim- 
ilar to the aforementioned cases. Hence, the bipolar opposition is the primary con- 
straint on GERP's potential coalition partners. Within this camp, GERB favoured a 
coalition with the UP, which from the radical right's point of view, was again helped 
by GERP's nationalist-leaning position on the socio-cultural dimension. In 2017, the 
UP was also in a stronger bargaining position than its predecessors in 2009, 2014, 
and 2016. Apart from the oppositional parties, BSP and DPS, GERB, the UP and the 
new national-conservative party, Volya, were the only parties that passed the thresh- 
old of representation in the 2017 parliamentary elections. Volya was ideologically 
more proximate to GERB than the UP, but unlike the radical right alliance, the party 
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did not control enough seats to form a majority government with GERB. Hence, the 
UP was ultimately the only party in the conservative camp that could provide GERB 
with a majority in parliament. 

In sum, the third solution path describes a clear pattern that explains the gov- 
ernment participation of Bulgarian radical right parties. Here, the bipolar opposi- 
tion in the party system, and the socio-cultural proximity between the formateur 
and the different radical right formations, were more important than incongruence 
on the socio-economic dimension. The absence of socio-economic proximity be- 
tween radical right parties and the formateur (~LRECONPROX) suggests that the 
affective polarisation between the two oppositional camps overshadowed ideolog- 
ical distance on this most salient dimension in Bulgarian politics. The ideological 
heterogeneity ofthe four Borisov governments shows that GERB was willing to co- 
operate with junior partners in his camp, regardless of their ideological positions. 
Socio-cultural proximity still played a role in the formation of these governments, 
however. The radical right parties' decision to support several GERB minority gov- 
ernments cannot be explained without their proximity to the formateur on the GAL- 
TAN dimension and, thus, the prospect of implementing some of their preferred 
nativist policies. Given that they did not gain access to cabinet posts, it is hard to 
imagine that Ataka and the PF would have supported Borisov had such ideological 
incentives been absent. 

The fourth solution path (GALTANPROX"FRAG*SAMESIDE) covers two of the 
cases already discussed in the previous path, the Bulgarian PF in 2014 and 2016. 
Therefore, the unique coverage ofthe third and fourth path, respectively, is relatively 
low. This observation, and the fact that both paths differ only in one condition, also 
suggests that they describe different varieties of a similar explanatory pattern. This 
solution path adds that the PF entered government in a highly fragmented party 
system (FRAG). In this context, GERB needed three other parties to control а parlia- 
mentary majority. Thus, the fourth solution path points out that high fragmentation 
necessitated that several small parties participate in government, while bipolar op- 
position limited the number of coalition partners available to the formateur. Since 
Borisov depended on the support of several parties from the conservative camp, the 
PF's small seat share proved not to be a decisive disadvantage. Because the bipolar 
opposition in the party system and socio-cultural proximity to the formateur are 
consistent characteristics in all instances of government participation ofthe radical 
right in Bulgaria, these two paths can be regarded as different varieties of a similar 
pattern explaining government participation of radical right parties in Bulgaria. 

The МАз participation in the 2016 Latvian government has been discussed in the 
context of the first two solution paths. This solution path corroborates that bipolar 
opposition helped the NA to enter the coalition and their large seat share served as 
an advantage in the context of high party system fragmentation. Contrary to the 
above observation, however, this path does not include socio-economic proximity 
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between the radical right party and the formateur, which suggests that this condi- 
tion is causally irrelevant. Instead, it includes socio-cultural proximity, which was 
found to be less decisive. This solution path provides a logically correct description 
of the configuration of the individual explanatory factors in the case of the Latvian 
NA in 2016. All three conditions support NA's participation in government. However, 
the previous discussion shows that socio-economic proximity (LRECONPROX) was 
also important for NA to enter government. Thus, analytically, the second solution 
path, which includes the LRECONPROX condition, provides a more adequate ex- 
planation of NA's government participation in 2016 than this one. Because the LRE- 
CONPROX condition is absent from the fourth solution path, and does not appear 
in its negation, this path does not fundamentally contradict this conclusion. 

The only two cases that are uniquely covered by the fourth solution path refer to 
the government participation of the Polish LPR in 2005 and 2006. In the run-up to 
the 2005 Polish parliamentary elections, everything was set for a coalition including 
the two main parties, PO and PiS, which had emerged from the post-Solidarnosé 
camp. However, due to the fierce competition between their candidates during the 
presidential elections, scheduled only two weeks after the parliamentary elections, 
the rift between these parties deepened so quickly and dramatically that the envi- 
sioned coalition was no longer possible. Even though this bipolar opposition became 
increasingly charged with socio-economic and socio-cultural conflicts, polarisation 
was primarily affective in this initial phase (Szczerbiak 2007; Pytlas and Kossack 
2015; Pytlas 2016). 

This bipolar opposition prevented cooperation between PiS and PO and, thus, 
paved the way for the LPR, which had sided with PiS (SAMESIDE), tojoin the govern- 
mentin 2005. LPR's inclusion was further helped by the party's ideological proximity 
to PiS, particularly but not exclusively on the socio-cultural dimension (GALTAN- 
PROX), which was most evident in their shared support for the idea of a Fourth Re- 
public. "Ihe Fourth Republic would experience moral cleansing through deep lustra- 
tion, anti-corruption measures, and reaffirmation of Catholic values; its new Con- 
stitution would repair the state; it would heal society with a social contract, includ- 
ing fundamental changes in social and economic policy" (Millard 2010, 127). Hence, 
once the PO-PiS coalition fell apart, the LPR became the most obvious partner for 
the PiS from an ideological perspective. 

The Polish party system was quite fragmented after the 2005 election (FRAG) and 
PiS controlled only one-third of the seats in the Sejm, so like GERB in the Bulgar- 
ian election of 2014, it also depended on support from several parties. After the only 
possible two-party majority government had been ruled out, PiS required at least 
two ofthe four remaining parliamentary parties to reach a majority. Of these four, 
PiS chose the two with the greatest ideological proximity on the GALTAN dimen- 
sion—LPR and the populist Samoobrona (SO). 
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When PiS, LPR, and SO decided to cooperate after the 2005 elections, the раг- 
ties did not form a coalition government—despite substantial agreement in most 
policy areas. Instead, the two smaller parties supported a PiS minority government. 
Sections of the PiS electorate held critical views towards the radical right, and these 
voters may have motivated this decision. In 2006, however, Kaczyński decided to 
formalise the cooperation in an attempt to stabilise the conflict-ridden government 
(Millard 2010, 144). This gambit failed spectacularly, though, and ongoing conflicts 
between the coalition partners ultimately resulted in the early termination of the 
government in 2007. The change in the status, as the two small parties shifted from 
being support parties of a minority government to junior partners in a majority 
coalition, marks a new government according to the counting rules applied in this 
study. Yet, the explanation of LPR's participation in the 2005 government also ap- 
plies to its re-formed version in 2006. 

The analysis of this solution path shows that, with the exception of the Latvian 
case, paths three and four represent different varieties of a similar underlying pat- 
tern. All instances of government participation of radical right parties in Bulgaria 
and Poland were aided by the constraining effect of a bipolar opposition in the 
party system based on affective polarisation as well as the socio-cultural proximity 
between the radical right and the formateur. This pattern varies slightly in two 
ways. First, while the radical right in Bulgaria entered government despite socio- 
economic distance to the formateur, the LPR and PiS held very similar positions on 
this dimension. Second, some variation exists regarding the fragmentation of party 
systems. While Ataka in 2009 and the UP in 2017 entered government in relatively 
compact party systems, when the formation of governments with few parties was 
possible, the PF and the LPR were further assisted by the fact that the formateurs 
needed more than one junior partner, or support party, from within their camp 
to secure a majority. Interestingly, and contrary to Hypothesis 1a, Ataka was even 
included in the 2009 government despite its small seat share in a compact party 
system. 


Summary 
The case-based analysis determines that there are different patterns for explaining 
the government participation of Central and Eastern European radical right parties 
in the period after the first third-generation elections. These explanatory patterns 
differ depending on the presence, or absence, of bipolar opposition in the party 
system. If no bipolar opposition existed, all three party-level conditions—socio- 
economic proximity, socio-cultural proximity, and a large seat share—needed to be 
present for radical right parties to enter government. 

In 12 of the 15 cases of a government participation of radical right parties in this 
period, however, party systems were characterised by bipolar opposition. Yet, the 
fact that radical right parties and the formateur were in the same camp alone was 
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not sufficient for these parties to enter government. The explanatory patterns within 
this group of cases differ according to the nature of the bipolar opposition. In Bul- 
garia and Poland, the bipolar opposition that existed when the radical right entered 
government resulted primarily from affective polarisation between the largest par- 
ties in the country and not so much from policy-oriented divides. In this environ- 
ment, the radical right party and the formateur needed to share similar positions 
on the socio-cultural dimension and, thus, on the dimension that concerns the ide- 
ological core of the radical right. In Latvia, however, the bipolar opposition itself was 
deeply rooted in ideological polarisation based on the ethno-cultural divide. Here, 
ideological proximity on the broader socio-cultural dimension played a subordinate 
role. Instead, radical right parties needed to be part of the ethnic Latvian camp, be 
socio-economically close to the formateur, and control a large seat share in parlia- 
ment in order to enter government. 


9.2 Explaining the exclusion of radical right parties from government 
9.2.1 Analysis of necessity 


After analysing the government participation of Central and Eastern European rad- 
ical right parties in the period after the first third-generation elections, this section 
turns to the conditions under which these parties remained in opposition. The first 
step is to test for necessary conditions. Table 9.4 shows that none of the conditions 
or their negations meets the criteria for necessity. With a consistency score of 0.84, 
the absence of socio-cultural proximity (~GALTANPROX) comes closest to the re- 
quired minimum of 0.9, but all of the other factors fall well below this threshold. 
Hence, there is no necessary condition for the exclusion of radical right parties from 
government in this period. 


Table 9.4: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(after first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.58 0.52 0.50 
GALTANPROX 0.16 0.68 0.23 
SEATS 0.26 0.66 0.33 
FRAG 0.53 0.46 0.44 
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SAMESIDE 0.21 0.63 0.27 
~LRECONPROX 0.42 0.85 0.67 
~GALTANPROX 0.84 0.72 0.76 
~SEATS 0.74 0.75 0.74 
~FRAG 0.47 0.92 0.82 
~SAMESIDE 0.79 0.79 0.79 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Риза 2019). 


9.2.2 Analysis of sufficiency 


In the absence of necessary conditions, the investigation proceeds with the analysis 
of sufficient conditions for the negative outcome (~GOVPART). Rows 9 – 19 in the 
truth table above (see Table 9.2) show a consistency of 1.00 for the negative outcome, 
so they will be included in the minimisation. The contradictory configuration in 
row 8 is again excluded. The resulting conservative solution generated by the min- 
imisation comprises five solution paths that consist of three to four conditions each 
(see Table 9.5). Therefore, further steps will be taken to arrive at an intermediate 
solution that is easier to interpret. The analysis of radical right parties’ participation 
in government during this period highlights the relevance of radical right parties 
and the formateurs being on the same side of a bipolar opposition in the party 
system. Four of the five paths in the conservative solution include the condition 
SAMESIDE, or its negation, indicating that this condition plays an important role 
in the exclusion of radical right parties from government as well. Therefore, the 
intermediate solution here is not crafted by further minimisation with the help of 
logical remainders but by undoing the minimisation step in the fourth solution path 
(~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*~SEATS*FRAG), the only path that does not 
include the SAMESIDE condition.’ The fourth solution path is based on the minimi- 
sation of truth table rows 11 (~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*~SEATS*FRAG*~ 
SAMESIDE) and 14 (~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*~SEATS*FRAG*SAME- 
SIDE). Undoing the minimisation of these two rows adds an additional solution 
path to the conservative solution, making it even more complex. 


7 This solution is intermediate because it results from an intermediate step in the minimisa- 
tion procedure. It should not be confused, however, with the intermediate solution in the 
standard analysis in the fsQCA software, which involves logical remainders (see Chapter 
5). The parsimonious solution generated by the fsQCA software is ~SEATS*~SAMESIDE + 
~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX + LRECONPROX*~FRAG > ~GOVPART. The consistency and 
coverage of the solution is 1.00 and 0.95, respectively. 
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One of these new paths covers only the Czech Üsvit in 2013 and the Esto- 
nian EKRE in 2015. These cases are also covered by the second solution path 
(~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*~SAMESIDE), indicating that the unique 
coverage of this new path is zero. Therefore, this redundant path can be dropped, 
because the solution contains the same logical information without it. This results 
in the intermediate solution found in Table 9.5. It still contains five solution paths 
and is thus similarly complex as the conservative solution. With regard to bipolar 
opposition in the party system, however, the intermediate solution is easier to in- 
terpret than the conservative one, which is also illustrated in the branching diagram 
in Figure 9.2. 

The diagram shows that the solution includes two paths for radical right parties 
that remained in opposition when they were on the same side of a bipolar opposi- 
tion as the formateur and three paths when they were not. In each of these paths, 
of course, the SAMESIDE condition or its negation is accompanied by further ex- 
planatory conditions. Moreover, the consistency (1.00) and coverage scores (0.95) of 
the intermediate solution indicate that it is a perfect subset of the negative outcome 
and covers most of the cases in which radical right parties remained in opposition 
during the consolidating decades. The remainder of this section first investigates 
the first three solution paths, which cover the 14 cases in which radical right parties 
were not in the same camp as the formateur (~SAMESIDE) when they remained in 
opposition. It then turns to the two solution paths, and four cases, where the radical 
right was excluded from government despite being in the same camp as the forma- 
teur. 


Paths 1 - 3: Not in the same camp and not in government 

The first three paths of the intermediate solution refer to situations in which rad- 
ical right parties are not in the favourable position of being on the same side of a 
bipolar opposition as the formateur. The first two paths are somewhat similar; both 
include ~SAMESIDE, ~GALTANPROX and one additional condition, FRAG and 
^LRECONPROX respectively. Moreover, these two paths cover three of the same 
cases—the Romanian PRM in 2004 and 2007, and the Slovak SNS in 2010. The third 
solution path, instead, differs significantly from the previous two and uniquely cov- 
ers four cases. 

Before analysing the first three solution paths in more detail, it is important to 
remember that ~SAMESIDE can describe two different situations, that is, the ab- 
sence of a bipolar opposition in the party system on the one hand, and the posi- 
tion of radical right party and formateur on opposite sides of a bipolar opposition 
on the other (see Chapter 8). In 12 ofthe 14 cases covered by the first three solution 
paths, there was no bipolar opposition in the party system. Only the Bulgarian Ataka 
and the Slovak SNS in 2013 and 2010, respectively, were not in the formateur's camp 
while bipolar opposition existed in the party system. 
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Figure 9.2: QCA solution for the exclusion of radical right parties from government (after first third- 


generation elections) 


-FRAG Solution path 1 
-GALTANPROX 
-LRECONPROX Solution path 2 
-SAMESIDE 
f : 
LRECONPROX чин -SEATS —— FRAG Solution path 3 
L 
~LRECONPROX -CALTANPROX — FRAG Solution path 4 
SAMESIDE — -SEATS 
LRECONPROX -FRAG Solution path 5 


Source: Own compilation. 


The first solution path (~GALTANPROX*~FRAG*~SAMESIDE) covers seven 
cases, including the two ones in which ~SAMESIDE indicates that the radical 
right party and the formateur are in opposite camps. In the run-up to the 2013 
Bulgarian parliamentary elections, Ataka's support was in decline because it had 
been supporting the GERB minority government since 2009. Participation in gov- 
ernment alienated the party's hardcore supporters in particular (Avramov 2015). As 
a result, the party tried to distance itself from GERB, which marginally affected the 
bipolar opposition in the party system. The 2013 parliamentary elections resulted 
in a hung parliament that consisted of only four parties. The 240 seats were split 
120-120 between GERB and Ataka, on one hand, and BSP and DPS, on the other. 
While supporting a GERB-led government was not an option for BSP and DPS, 
the stalemate between the two camps saved Ataka from completely dissociating 
from its former ally, since the two parties were one seat short of a majority. Ulti- 
mately, a difficult formation process resulted in a minority coalition being formed 
by BSP and DPS, thus placing Ataka in the opposite camp of the bipolar opposition 
(~SAMESIDE). However, this government assumed office because Ataka’s leader, 
Volen Siderov, was the only member of the opposition to remain in parliament 
during the investiture vote. In order to prevent the government from reaching the 
necessary quorum, all of the other GERB and Ataka MPs had left the legislature. 
Ataka supported the government in other parliamentary votes, but not on the basis 
of a formal agreement (Kostadinova and Popova 2014, 2015; see also Karasimeonov 
2013a, 2013b; Avramov 2015). Apparently, BSP and Ataka were not ready for closer 
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cooperation, which would have meant overcoming the bipolar opposition in the 
Bulgarian party system. 

The other two conditions in the first solution path also contributed to Ataka's 
exclusion from government. In the divided Bulgarian party system of 2013, the low 
number of parliamentary parties (^ FRAG) severely limited the available parties for 
coalitions within each camp. None ofthe four parties was ready to cross the gulf be- 
tween the camps and formally cooperate with the other camp. Ataka went furthest 
and enabled the formation of a government. Ultimately, however, the bipolar oppo- 
sition remained intact, which was aided further by the lack of socio-cultural prox- 
imity between Ataka and the BSP (~GALTANPROX). Thus, joining a BSP-DPS gov- 
ernment did not promise Ataka substantial policy concessions regarding the party's 
socio-cultural core issues. 

The 2010 parliamentary elections in Slovakia were won by Smer, the prime min- 
ister's party from the incumbent coalition which had also included the radical right 
SNS and Мейагв HZDS. Under the rule of this coalition from 2006 to 2010, a strong 
bipolar opposition had resurfaced in the Slovak party system, similar to the one 
from the late 1990s. This opposition was primarily based on ideological polarisa- 
tion along reinforcing socio-economic and socio-cultural divides (Haughton, No- 
votná, and Deegan-Krause 2011; Deegan-Krause and Haughton 2012; see also Chap- 
ter 5.4). Even though the SDKÜ-DS came in second in the 2010 elections, the party 
became the formateur ofthe government that was to assume office in the same year. 
Here, the policy-based bipolar opposition (~SAMESIDE) that coincided with the ab- 
sence of socio-cultural (~GALTANPROX) (and socio-economic) proximity between 
SDKÜ-DS and SNS ruled out cooperation between these two parties. Moreover, the 
2010 elections saw only 4.0 effective parties enter parliament (~FRAG), which also 
limited the number of potential coalition partners. In particular, the HZDS failed to 
cross the five per cent threshold for the first time since 1992, leaving the two remain- 
ing parties in the national-protectionist camp, Smer and SNS, short of a majority. 

In the remaining five cases covered by this solution path (the Polish LPR in 2001 
and 2003, and the Romanian РЕМ in 2000, 2004, and 2007), ~SAMESIDE denotes 
the absence of bipolar opposition in the party system. Prior to LPR's electoral 
breakthrough in 2001, the Polish party system had been structured by the regime 
divide. After the 2001 parliamentary elections, however, this divide had receded to 
such an extent that coalitions between the two camps became possible for the first 
time (~SAMESIDE) (Millard 2010, 113-14). The 2001 Polish parliament consisted of 
only 3.6 effective parties, which was mainly due to the strong position of the SLD 
(~FRAG). The party held 43.5 per cent of the seats and was so close to a majority that 
even the seats of the LPR—the smallest parliamentary group—would have sufficed. 
Despite the relatively similar socio-economic positions of the two parties, such a 
coalition was never an option because on the GALTAN dimension, the parties were 
separated by almost eight points, the largest distance between a radical right party 
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and a formateur in all of the cases covered by this study (~GALTANPROX). This 
huge socio-cultural distance between the SLD and the LPR, together with the strong 
position of the SLD in a relatively compact parliament, prevented the radical right 
from being included in government in either 2001 or 2003. 

Electorally, the Romanian PRM was in a much better position than the LPR in the 
2000s. The PDSR won the 2000 general elections in Romania, but the PRM reached 
its all-time high and secured almost a quarter of the seats in parliament. Hence, 
the former allies could have formed a two-party majority government quite com- 
fortably. Yet, compared to the early 1990s when both parties governed together, the 
PDSR had moderated its nationalist positions and accepted Romania's transforma- 
tion into a market economy in order not to jeopardise the country's EU accession 
(Pop-Eleches 2008, 470; Vachudova 2008, 871; see also Stefan 2019). These positional 
shifts increased the socio-cultural distance between the PRM and the PDSR (~GAL- 
ТАМРКОХ), although both parties were still located in the nationalist end of the 
GALTAN spectrum. Furthermore, the PDSR joined the cordon sanitaire intended 
to separate the radical right party from participating in government (Cinpoes 2015, 
288). This decision was certainly helped by the erosion of the bipolar opposition, 
which no longer limited the parties' potential partners to the radical right, as it had 
in the 1990s (~SAMESIDE). In fact, the Hungarian minority party, UDMR, and the 
liberal PNL ultimately supported a PDSR-led minority government. Moreover, the 
2000 Romanian parliament comprised only 3.6 effective parties (~FRAG) and the 
electoral alliance led by the PDSR held so many seats that any one ofthe four remain- 
ing parties could have provided the government with a parliamentary majority. 

In the 2004 elections, the PRM suffered heavy losses but remained relatively 
strong. Bipolar opposition was still absent from the Romanian party system 
(^ SAMESIDE), and the fragmentation fell to 3.4 effective, and four actual, parlia- 
mentary parties—or electoral alliances (~ РЕКАО). However, the bargaining situation 
was more complex than these numbers suggest because the electoral alliance of 
PDSR and PUR formed separate groups in parliament. Therefore, the number 
of possible minimal winning coalitions was higher than it would have been with 
only four parliamentary groups, and the parties ultimately formed a four-party 
minority coalition, a rather uncommon format in compact party systems. In 2007, 
two parties dropped out of government, leaving a two-party minority coalition in 
office following this mid-term re-formation. In both 2004 and 2007, the National 
Liberal Party (PNL) served as the formateur. The PNL had distanced itself from 
the РЕМ in the 19908, when it was part of the oppositional alliance, СРЕ, and the 
party had no intention of changing this course one decade later. In addition, the 
ideological distance between the PNL and the PRM regarding socio-cultural (and 
socio-economic) issues was much more pronounced than between PDSR and PRM 
(~GALTANPROX). Hence, the РЕМ exclusion from government in the 20008 
is mainly a result of the party's the socio-cultural distance to the formateur that 
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culminated in the cordon sanitaire, which, in turn, had been enabled by the erosion 
of the regime divide and its constraining effect on government formation. 

The second solution path (~LRECON*~GALTANPROX*~SAMESIDE) involves 
only ideological factors. As for the cases that are also covered by the first path, the 
РЕМ in 2004 and 2007 and the SNS in 2010, this configuration underlines that the 
distances on both ideological dimensions inhibited the radical right from joining the 
government. The Slovak SNS in 2010 lacked ideological proximity to the SDKÜ-DS 
on the socio-economic (^ LRECONPROX) and socio-cultural dimensions (~GAL- 
ТАМРКОХ). In a party system characterised by bipolar opposition based on the con- 
gruent alignment of these two conflict dimensions, this path highlights that the 
SDKÜ-DS would not have cooperated with the ideologically distant radical right 
party from the opposite camp (~SAMESIDE) regardless of either the party system's 
leveloffragmentation orthe party's parliamentary strength. The situation in the two 
Romanian cases was somewhat similar: Ideological proximity between the PRM and 
the PNL existed neither on the socio-economic (~LRECONPROX) nor on the socio- 
cultural dimension (~GALTANPROX), but in the absence of a bipolar opposition in 
the party system (~SAMESIDE), the ideological distance was further reinforced by 
a cordon sanitaire vis-à-vis the PRM. 

In the remaining three cases uniquely covered by this solution path, the main- 
stream political parties had established a cordon sanitaire against the radical right. 
In the Czech Republic, the cordon sanitaire had existed since the fall of Communism 
and, thus, already contributed to the exclusion of the SPR-RSC from government 
in the 1990s (see Chapter 8). The same happened to Tamio Okamura’s new radical 
right party, Usvit, in 2013. Due to multi-polar oppositions in the party system, the 
formation of the 2013 government was not limited to coalitions within two compet- 
ing camps (~SAMESIDE). The social democratic CSSD won the election and sub- 
sequently led the process of government formation. In contrast to the radical right 
Usvit, the social democrats positioned themselves clearly on the left in terms of so- 
cio-economic policies (~LRECONPROX) and on the GAL end of the socio-cultural 
dimension (~GALTANPROX) (Havlik 2014, 46; Koubek and Polásek 2017, 16). Thus, 
in case ofthe CSSD, the cordon sanitaire is the logical consequence of this ideolog- 
ical distance, particularly on the socio-cultural dimension. Moreover, Üsvit stayed 
true to its anti-establishment appeal and ruled out participation in government it- 
self (Hloušek, Kopeček, апа Vodová 2020, 132). 

After its electoral breakthrough in the 2015 parliamentary elections, the Esto- 
nian radical right party EKRE faced the neoliberal ER as the formateur. After the 
turn ofthe millennium, the ethno-linguistic divide in the country had become less 
polarised (~SAMESIDE) (Lagerspetz and Vogt 2013). Although EKRE and the ER 
were mostly elected by the Estonian majority in the country, the parties' positions 
regarding the ethno-linguistic divide and other socio-cultural issues, such as immi- 
gration or gender equality, diverged significantly (~GALTANPROX). On the socio- 
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economic dimension, the ER's neoliberal economic programme was not compatible 
with EKRE's national-protectionist positions either, although they were less radical 
than those of other radical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe (~LRECON- 
PROX) (see Chapter 6.1). As in the Czech Republic, the ideological distance between 
the radical right party and the formateur inhibited cooperation between the two par- 
ties in government, and the presence of a cordon sanitaire vis-à-vis EKRE ensured 
the party's exclusion from government (Braghiroli and Petsinis 2019, 439). 

In the last case covered by this solution path, Marian Kotleba's LSNS faced the 
populist anti-establishment party OLaNO, led by Igor Matovič, as the formateur af- 
ter the 2020 parliamentary elections. The bipolar opposition in the Slovak party sys- 
tem in 2010 had splintered into multi-polar oppositions by 2020, and this was essen- 
tially due to the rise of anti-establishment parties, including OLaNO and the LSNS 
(~SAMESIDE) (Rybář and 8р46 2016). While these two parties were united in their 
anti-establishment appeal, they were not particularly close on either the socio-eco- 
nomic (~LRECONPROX) or the socio-cultural dimensions (~GALTANPROX). Ma- 
tovič and his party expressed support for liberal socio-economic policies, whereas 
the LSNS advocated a clear national-protectionist course. On the socio-cultural di- 
mension, OLaNO rather belonged on the conservative end of the GALTAN dimen- 
sion, but the party kept a distance to Kotleba’s racist and nativist positions (MeseZ- 
nikov and Gyárfásová 2017; Havlik et al. 2020, 218; Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 
2020, 107-8). Matovič also endorsed the cordon sanitaire, which can be seen as the 
culmination of the ideological distance of all parties from the ĽSNS, particularly on 
the socio-cultural dimension (see Chapter 5.4). 

Even though the first two solution paths are quite similar, they refer to differ- 
ent patterns that explain the exclusion of radical right parties from government. 
The case-based analysis reveals that there are not only differences between, but also 
within, these two solution paths. This variation stems primarily from the different 
situations captured by ~SAMESIDE. If this condition refers to radical right parties 
competing in party systems characterised by bipolar opposition, then this repre- 
sents a clear disadvantage for the radical right, as did their socio-cultural distance 
to the formateur. These two factors, in conjunction with socio-economic distance 
and/or low levels of fragmentation, explain the exclusion of Ataka in 2013 and the 
SNS іп 2010. In the Slovak case, the SNS’ socio-cultural and socio-economic distance 
from the SDKÜ-DS is deeply intertwined with the parties membership in antago- 
nistic camps. Here, the combination of ~SAMESIDE, ~GALTANPROX, and ~LRE- 
СОМРКОХ clearly reflects the ideological polarisation in the party system. In the 
Bulgarian case, where polarisation between oppositional camps is rather affective, 
the lack of socio-cultural proximity is not so closely related to the bipolar opposi- 
tion. Hence, these two cases confirm the above conclusion that the nature of bipolar 
opposition affects its relation to ideological proximity and, thus, its impact on gov- 
ernment formation. If ~SAMESIDE refers to the absence of a bipolar opposition in 
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the party system, then this condition does not constrain government formation, as 
has been illustrated in the Romanian cases. In such situations, socio-cultural dis- 
tance between radical right parties and the formateur played the most pivotal role 
in preventing the radical right from entering government. 

The second variation of explanatory patterns within these two solution paths 
concerns the presence of a cordon sanitaire, which existed in all cases except the 
Polish ones. In Romania the emergence of the cordon sanitaire was facilitated by 
the erosion of the regime divide, enabling the Communist successor party, PDSR, 
to form coalitions with parties of the former opposition and to distance itself from 
the radical right. Hence, the absence of a bipolar opposition in the party system had 
an impact on the exclusion ofthe radical right from government, even though it did 
not constrain government formation to coalitions within the same camp. 

The third solution path (LRECONPROX*~SEATS* FRAG*-.SAMESIDE) is quite 
different from the previous two. The GALTANPROX condition is absent from this 
path, but with the presence of socio-economic proximity, it includes an ideological 
condition that, individually, should favour government participation. The two nu- 
merical factors refer to small radical right parties (~SEATS) in fragmented party 
systems (FRAG). ~SAMESIDE here refers exclusively to the absence of bipolar op- 
position in the party system. 

The Bulgarian Ataka was only a few months old when entering parliament in 
2005. By the mid-2000s, the regime divide that had characterised the Bulgarian 
party system in the first post-Communist decade had already eroded substantially 
and no longer constrained coalition formation (~SAMESIDE). The absence of an- 
tagonistic camps enabled the victorious Communist successor party, BSP, to form 
an oversized coalition with the other two major parties in parliament, the NDSV 
founded by the former Tsar, Simeon II Sakskoburggotski, and the DPS. АП partners 
in this oversized coalition shared the primary objective of passing the votes required 
to conclude Bulgaria's accession to the EU with a broad majority (Karasimeonov 
2010). Ataka held only a small seat share (8.6 per cent, SEATS) in the fragmented 
Bulgarian parliament (4.8 effective parliamentary parties, FRAG), which made the 
party unattractive to a formateur that sought broad political majorities and could 
draw on larger parties. Hence, Ataka’s small seat share and the absence of the bipo- 
lar opposition in a fragmented party system prevented the party's inclusion in gov- 
ernment.? Even Ataka's socio-economic proximity to the BSP (LRECONPROX) could 
not compensate for this disadvantage. 


8 Ataka's anti-minority and Eurosceptic positions were rather unfavourable for the party's par- 
ticipation in government (Spirova 2006; Marinov 2008; Avramov 2015). Due to the logical mi- 
nimisation, however, the lack of socio-cultural proximity to the formateur (~GALTANPROX) 
is not found in the solution path. 
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The second case covered by this solution path deals with the formation of the 
2016 government in Estonia and the radical right EKRE. Here, a government re-for- 
mation took place after the previous government, formed a year earlier by the ne- 
oliberal ER, the national-conservative Isamaa and the social democratic SDE, fell. 
More precisely, the incumbent prime minister party, ER, was replaced by its main 
competitor, the EK while both junior partners remained in power (Mólder 2017). 
This replacement illustrates that bipolar opposition did not constrain government 
formation to parties from two opposite camps in Estonia (~SAMESIDE). The EK 
and EKRE shared similar, centre-left, socio-economic positions (LRECONPROX), 
but they were not natural allies because EK is the main representative of the Rus- 
sian-speaking minority in Estonian party politics, whereas enmity towards the Rus- 
sian minority is one of EKRE's main ideological features. EKRE's small seat share 
(~SEATS) created another disadvantage. The radical right party was the smallest in 
parliament and held such a small number of seats that the EK would have needed two 
additional parties to form a majority with it. In a fragmented party system, such as 
the Estonian one in 2016 (FRAG), a small seat share does not exclude radical right 
parties from government per se. What does, however, is the aforementioned cor- 
don sanitaire against EKRE that was still in place one year after the party's electoral 
breakthrough. 

The last two cases covered by this solution path concern the government forma- 
tions following Marian Kotleba’s electoral breakthrough on the national level in the 
2016 Slovak parliamentary elections. Of the two radical right parties elected into par- 
liament in 2016, the SNS entered government and Kotleba's LSNS remained in op- 
position. As has been discussed earlier in this chapter, the 2016 Slovak parliamen- 
tary elections resulted in a very fragmented parliament (5.7 effective parties, FRAG) 
which created a complex bargaining situation. Ultimately, Fico’s Smer managed to 
form an ideologically heterogeneous four-party coalition with the SNS, Most-Híd 
and Siet. Shortly thereafter, however, the Siet faction collapsed, which left the re- 
maining three-party coalition with a somewhat smaller ideological range, particu- 
larly on the socio-economic dimension. Kotleba's LSNS was close to both Smer and 
the SNS in socio-economic (LRECONPROX) and socio-cultural terms. Despite the 
LSNS’ small seat share (^ SEATS), these three parties could have formed an ideo- 
logically homogeneous minimal winning coalition. Under these favourable circum- 
stances, the cordon sanitaire against the LSNS’ was the main obstacle for its partic- 
ipation in government. 

The third solution path also contains different explanations for the exclusion of 
radical right parties from government. Ataka remained in opposition due to its small 
seat share (~SEATS) in a fragmented party system (FRAG) that was not constrained 
by bipolar opposition (~SAMESIDE) and, thus, left the formateur with better al- 
ternatives. EKRE and the LSNS, in contrast, did not enter government because of 
a cordon sanitaire. While the explanation of the Bulgarian case differs significantly 
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from the patterns identified in connection with the first two solution paths, the im- 
portance of the cordon sanitaire in the Slovak and Estonian cases resembles the ex- 
planation for Usvit’s and the РЕМ” exclusion from government. All these cases are 
characterised by the absence of bipolar opposition in the party system and the exis- 
tence of a cordon sanitaire vis-a-vis the radical right. 


Paths 4 - 5: In the same camp but not in government 

Solution paths 4 and 5 describe situations in which radical right parties are in the 
same camp as the formateur in a party system characterised by bipolar opposition 
(SAMESIDE). The following discussion of these solution paths examines which fac- 
tors prevent them from entering government despite this theoretically favourable 
condition. The fourth solution path (~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*~SEATS* 
FRAG*SAMESIDE) covers Ataka’s exclusion from the 2014 and 2016 governments, 
which included its radical right competitor, PF. GERB won the early elections in 2014 
and formed a three-party minority coalition that was supported by the PF. In an at- 
tempt to distance itself from its former ally, GERB, Ataka adopted slightly more rad- 
ical positions, which is reflected in an increase in the ideological distance between 
Ataka and GERB on the GALTAN dimension. Hence, in 2014 and 2016, both par- 
ties were neither socio-culturally (~GALTANPROX) nor socio-economically (~LRE- 
CONPROX) proximate to one another despite being members of the same camp 
(SAMESIDE). The Bulgarian party system was highly fragmented after the 2014 elec- 
tions (FRAG), leaving GERB with a choice of several junior partners in the conserva- 
tive camp, including the radical right parties, Ataka and PF. The PF was the more 
obvious choice for two reasons: First, it was slightly more moderate than Ataka and, 
second, Ataka controlled less than five per cent of the seats in parliament (~SEATS). 
In 2014, the GERB-led minority coalition was only two seats short of a majority. 
Here, Ataka’s contribution would have been sufficient for a majority, but when parts 
of the Reformist Bloc and the ABV left the coalition in 2016, Ataka could not com- 
pensate for their votes, even if GERB had considered cooperating with it. 

The fifth and final solution path (LRECON*~SEATS*~FRAG*SAMESIDE) also 
covers two cases uniquely. The Latvian parliamentary elections in 2010 were the only 
time when the radical right NA entered parliament but remained in opposition. The 
МА ideological position in 2010 was not different than in the following years when 
the party was included in government. The party was socio-economically close to 
Unity, the formateur of the 2010 government (LRECONPROX), and positioned on 
the same side ofthe bipolar opposition in the party system, which was mainly based 
on the ethno-linguistic divide (SAMESIDE). This formation of government differed 
markedly from later ones in the decade with regard to the two numerical factors. 
After the 2010 elections, the fragmentation of the party system was fairly low by Lat- 
vian standards, with only 3.9 effective parliamentary parties (~FRAG). Moreover, in 
its electoral breakthrough, the NA received only eight of the 100 seats in the Saeima 
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and was thus one ofthe smallest parliamentary groups (^ SEATS). Nevertheless, the 
formateur and future prime minister, Valdis Dombrovskis, considered an oversized 
coalition that included the NA as an additional partner. Yet, one of the constituent 
parties of the Unity alliance ultimately vetoed this coalition because it viewed the 
NA's nativist positions as too radical (Auers 2011). Due to the NA's electoral weak- 
ness, Unity and ZZS were still able to form a majority government without the rad- 
ical right in 2010. In the following years, the NA improved its electoral results, thus 
making it more difficult for the other parties in the ethnic Latvian camp to form ma- 
jorities without it. Only then did the other parties come to accept the NA as a viable 
coalition partner, even though its participation led to significantly more heteroge- 
neous coalitions on the socio-cultural dimension. 

Following the 1998 Hungarian parliamentary elections, ideological factors 
clearly favoured including the radical right MIÉP in government. The party was not 
only on the same side of the bipolar opposition in the Hungarian party system as 
the formateur, Fidesz (SAMESIDE), but it was also close to that party in socio-eco- 
nomic (LRECONPROX) and socio-cultural terms. However, MIÉP's parliamentary 
group was the smallest in the relatively compact Hungarian parliament (~SEATS 
and ~FRAG). Compared to the other parties in the national-conservative camp, 
MIÉP was thus in a weak position, as it could contribute very little to a parliamen- 
tary majority. Similar to the Latvian case, Fidesz and the other parties from that 
camp could comfortably reach a majority without the radical right party. When 
taking into consideration, however, that Viktor Orbán ultimately decided to form 
an oversized coalition, the ideological factors come back into play. In the national- 
conservative camp, MIÉP was without a doubt the most radical party. Given the 
comfortable majority of this camp, it is not surprising that Orbán decided to limit 
even an oversized coalition to his more moderate allies, excluding the most radical 
party from government. 

Even though solution paths 4 and 5 differ in some details, they point to a similar 
explanatory pattern. In all four cases covered by these paths, the radical right parties 
were not large enough to make a decisive contribution to the majority oftheir camp. 
As their camp had a majority even without the radical right, the formateurs pre- 
ferred to form governments with the more moderate, ideologically proximate par- 
ties. Thus, in the cases examined here, the radical right parties were ultimately too 
small and too radical to enter government. 


Summary 

The analysis ofthe negative outcome demonstrates that the explanations for the ex- 
clusion of radical right parties from government are quite diverse. It is possible, 
nonetheless, to identify some more general explanatory patterns. First, the pres- 
ence or absence of bipolar opposition in the party system was critical for distin- 
guishing between broader explanatory patterns. If bipolar opposition existed and 
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radical right parties were not on the same side as the formateur, then they were not 
included in government. In the observed cases, this constellation was further rein- 
forced by the ideological distance between the radical right and the formateur, in 
particular on the socio-cultural dimension. Sometimes, however, radical right par- 
ties were even excluded from government if they were on the same side as the for- 
mateur. This occurred primarily when the parliamentary seats of the radical right 
party were not required to establish a majority. In this case, formateurs preferred to 
form governments with ideologically more moderate parties from their camp. 

If there was no bipolar opposition in the party system, radical right parties were 
excluded from government when they faced a cordon sanitaire regardless of whether 
or not other favourable conditions existed. If neither a cordon sanitaire nor bipolar 
opposition existed in the party system, the lack of socio-cultural proximity to the 
formateur was the main reason that prevented radical right parties from entering 
government, partly aided by their small seat share in a compact party system. 


9.3 Explaining the contradictory configuration 


The last part of the empirical analysis investigates the contradictory configuration 
(LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX*SEATS* FRAG*~SAMESIDE) that covers the Es- 
tonian EKRE in 2019 and the Czech SPD in 2017. Both parties controlled a large 
seat share in parliament and they were socio-economically, but not socio-cultur- 
ally, proximate to the formateur. In both cases, government formation took place 
in a fragmented party system that featured no bipolar opposition. The two cases are 
also similar with regard to the existence of a cordon sanitaire, because they mark 
the point when a previously existing cordon sanitaire in the country fully eroded. 
The following comparative case studies explore why, despite the same configuration 
of the explanatory conditions, EKRE entered government but the SPD did not. The 
analysis approaches this question from two different perspectives: Can qualitative 
differences in the explanatory factors used in this study account for the different 
outcomes, or are additional factors that are not included in the analytical model 
needed? 

In the 2019 Estonian parliamentary elections, only five parties entered parlia- 
ment. The fragmentation of the party system was at 4.2 effective parliamentary 
parties (FRAG) because the parties’ seat shares were relatively evenly distributed. 
EKRE showed strongly, winning 18.8 per cent of the seats (SEATS). Most observers 
expected either a grand coalition between the victorious ER and the second place 
EK, or a three-party coalition consisting of the ER, SDE, and the national-con- 
servative Isamaa. EKRE's inclusion in government seemed unlikely, because ER 
and SDE categorically ruled out any cooperation with the radical right (Rankin 
2019; Hartleb 2019). The possibility of a grand coalition illustrates that there was 
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no bipolar opposition constraining the formation of the 2019 Estonian government 
(^ SAMESIDE). However, incumbent EK prime minister, Jüri Ratas, desperately 
clinging to power, rejected an offer to become the grand coalition’s junior partner. 
Instead, he began unofficial coalition negotiations with Isamaa and EKRE, while 
ER leader, Kaja Kallas, was still officially tasked with government formation by the 
head of state. Ratas' negotiations with EKRE sparked criticism from his political 
competitors and large parts of the Estonian public. Moreover, they also caused 
massive tensions within his own party. Several party members strongly opposed 
cooperation with the radical right and one prominent figure even left the party when 
the coalition agreement was concluded (Vahtla 2019). The prospect of cooperating 
with the radical right EKRE was particularly difficult for some EK members, such as 
Yana Toom, who also served as the spokesperson for the Russian-speaking minority 
(Ehin and Talving 2019). 

Apart from the important ethno-linguistic divide, however, the positions of 
EKRE and EK overlapped in several respects, both on the socio-economic (LRE- 
CONPROX) and the socio-cultural dimensions. The government coalition including 
the EK, EKRE, and Isamaa has been justifiably characterised as a conservative 
coalition (Walker 2019; Mólder 2020, 119). All three parties are clearly located on the 
TAN end ofthe socio-cultural dimension, although EKRE and EK are still separated 
by almost three points and are therefore not considered socio-culturally proximate 
to one another according to the standards used in this study (~GALTANPROX). 
Below this level, however, the socio-economic and socio-cultural connectedness of 
their coalition indicates a certain ideological proximity between the three parties. 
Indeed, on the socio-cultural dimension, this government was a minimal range 
coalition. 

In the Czech Republic, the party system has been in flux since the beginning 
of the 20108. The bipolar opposition between the conservative ODS and the social 
democratic CSSD that shaped Czech politics in the 2000s had vanished (~SAME- 
SIDE). Both parties continuously lost at the polls and this made way for various new 
parties in parliament (Balik and Hloušek 2016; Mansfeldová and Lacina 2019). Many 
of these newcomers were populist anti-establishment parties, including the winner 
of the 2017 parliamentary election, Andrej Babis’ ANO. The radical right SPD—Tamio 
Okamura's second attempt to gain a foothold in Czech politics—also belonged to this 
category. 

The Czech party system comprised 4.8 effective parliamentary parties and was 
thus highly fragmented after the 2017 elections (FRAG). In fact, a total of nine parties 
entered parliament but, with the exception of ANO, none of them controlled more 
than 12.5 per cent of the seats. Winning 11 per cent of the seats, the radical right 
SPD was among the strongest of these small parties (SEATS). Due to various accu- 
sations of corruption against Babiš, several parties had already ruled out a coali- 
tion with ANO during the election campaign (Kudrnáč and Petrü&ek 2018). Since 
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the SPD was not among them, Babiš and Okamura held exploratory talks, which 
marked the end of the cordon sanitaire vis-a-vis radical right parties that had ex- 
isted since the fall of Communism (Hloušek, Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 158).? The 
socio-economic platforms of both ANO and the SPD were rather vague but centrist 
(LRECONPROX). Babiš kept a low profile on the socio-cultural dimension as well. 
He limited his programmatic appeal to the populist anti-establishment claim that 
he would run the state like a firm (Bustíková and Guasti 2019; Hanley and Vachu- 
dova 2018; Kudrnáč and Petrásek 2018). Okamura and the SPD, in contrast, fully 
embraced their anti- Roma and anti-immigration agenda (~GALTANPROX). Appar- 
ently, though, the shared socio-economic positions and anti-establishment appeals 
did not provide sufficient common ground for the parties to cooperate. Instead, af- 
ter failing to form a single-party minority government, Babiš ultimately forged a 
minority coalition with the CSSD, which had also ruled out cooperation with ANO 
initially. The coalition of ANO and CSSD that assumed office in 2018 did not control 
a majority in parliament, but it was supported by the Communist successor party, 
KSČM, which had been, until then, considered a pariah in Czech politics (Hloušek, 
Kopeček, and Vodová 2020, 159-61). Without the KSČM, the minority coalition was 
ideologically relatively homogeneous. When including the support party, however, 
the ideological range increases significantly and would not have been much different 
ifthe parties had opted for the radical right SPD instead. 

Both cases are very similar with regard to ideological proximity. The EK and 
EKRE were slightly closer to each other on the GALTAN dimension than ANO and 
the SPD, but EK and EKRE disagreed on the ethnic divide. This divide was not as 
deep in Estonia as it was in neighbouring Latvia, but it was still an essential socio- 
cultural issue in country. Both EKRE and the EK as well as ANO and the SPD also 
shared centre-left socio-economic positions, even though they were much vaguer in 
the case of the two Czech parties. Moreover, despite the absence of bipolar opposi- 
tion in the party system, there were constraints on coalition formation in both coun- 
tries, because some parties ruled out cooperation with specific competitors during 
the respective campaigns. 

Greater differences can be found in the numerical factors. Even though frag- 
mentation lay above the threshold of 4.0, which marks the distinction between com- 
plex and rather straightforward bargaining situations (see Chapter 7), the Czech 
party system in 2017 was certainly more fragmented than the Estonian one in 2019. 
This difference is best illustrated when comparing the actual number of parliamen- 
tary parties. The Estonian parliament consisted of 4.2 effective and five actual par- 
ties, the Czech parliament of 4.8 and nine, respectively. The seat shares of the two 


9 The erosion of the cordon sanitaire had already begun earlier when the SPD was included 
in several governments at the local level following the 2016 regional elections (Hloušek, Ko- 
pecek, and Vodová 2020, 158). 
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radical right parties showed a similar gradual difference. Both parties were relatively 
successful at the polls, but EKRE secured 18.8 per cent ofthe seats in parliament and 
was, thus, clearly stronger than the SPD, which barely achieved a double-digit re- 
sult. Hence, from a purely numerical perspective, EKRE's bargaining position was 
better than the SPD's. The five Estonian parties that entered the Riigikogu in 2017 
could form only five minimal winning coalitions, three of them including EKRE. In 
the highly fragmented Czech parliament, the SPD held enough seats to make a size- 
able contribution to a majority, but the fragmentation was so high that more than 
20 minimal winning coalitions could be formed, many of them without the radical 
right. 

The cases also differ in the format and ideological range of the coalitions that 
were formed. The conservative coalition In Estonia was ideologically much more ho- 
mogeneous than the minority government in the Czech Republic, particularly when 
including the support party. The format of these governments also corresponds to 
the dominant patterns in their respective countries. In the Czech Republic, the for- 
mation of minority governments is part of the country's political culture and was 
thus also a viable option for Andrej Babiš after the 2017 elections. In contrast, “the 
overwhelming preference of Estonian politicians has been to form minimal winning 
coalitions, and resort to minority cabinets only when absolutely necessary" (Pettai 
2019, 185). 

In Estonia, ER leader and official formateur, Каја Kallas, never seriously consid- 
ered the option of an ER-SDE minority government (Whyte 2019b). Hence, EKRE's 
strong bargaining position played an important role. Since ER and SDE had ruled 
out cooperation with EKRE, only two possible majority coalitions remained viable 
after the EK turned down the invitation to join the grand coalition—the conserva- 
tive coalition of EK, EKRE, and Isamaa or an alliance of ER, SDE, and Isamaa. Thus, 
a pivotal role fell to Isamaa, as it was the only party represented in both coalitions. 
Isamaa had office- and policy-related reasons for choosing the conservative coali- 
tion with the EK and EKRE. As a national-conservative party, it was socio-culturally 
close to EKRE and had previously expressed a preference for a right-wing govern- 
ment. Moreover, the EK offered Isamaa five of the 15 available ministries despite 
having a seat share of only 12 per cent, reflecting the party's pivotal position (Whyte 
2019a; Mólder 2020). Hence, Isamaa also had a strong incentive to join the conser- 
vative coalition from an office-seeking perspective. 

In the Czech Republic, the ideological preferences of the junior partner, CSSD, 
did not play such a vital role, since the parties did not necessarily require another 
formal coalition partner, given that they had the option of forming a minority gov- 
ernment. Yet, if the CSSD had had a say in the choice of another junior partner, or 
the support party, it is unlikely that it would have opted for the SPD, since both par- 
ties held quite different socio-cultural positions (see Chapter 5.1). 
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In sum, gradual differences within the explanatory factors included in this 
study’s analytical model and an additional factor, the ideological preference of the 
junior partner, explain why EKRE entered government and the SPD remained in 
opposition. EKRE’s larger seat share, and the lower fragmentation of the Estonian 
party system, put the party in a more favourable bargaining position than the 
Czech SPD. Ultimately, however, the more decisive factor was the preference of the 
other junior partner, aided by the political culture of government formation, in the 
respective country. 


9.4 Summary 


The analysis of government formation after the first third-generation elections 
demonstrates that none of the conditions, or their negations, was singularly nec- 
essary, or sufficient, for either radical right parties’ inclusion in or exclusion from 
government. The explanatory patterns of government formation clearly became 
more diverse in the consolidating decades, and the findings in this period con- 
firm some of the hypotheses and results from the previous analysis, but they also 
illustrate the need for qualifications and revisions in several respects. 

With regard to the two numerical factors—the seat share of radical right par- 
ties in parliament and the level of party system fragmentation—the results support 
the hypothesis that small radical right parties should not enter government in com- 
pact party systems (Hypothesis 1a). Ataka's government participation in 2009 shows, 
however, that even this configuration does not always prevent radical right parties 
from government participation. Ifa formateur comes very close to a majority in par- 
liament and considers the radical right a viable coalition partner, even a small seat 
share can be sufficient for entering government. Contrary to the theoretical expecta- 
tions, however, it was not predominantly large radical right parties in compact party 
systems that entered government in the consolidating decades. Radical right parties 
with large (and even small) seat shares in fragmented party systems were included in 
government much more frequently. Hence, Hypothesis 1c has not been confirmed. 

These results underline that the fragmentation of Central and Eastern European 
party systems is decreasing, but rather slowly and not consistently across all of the 
countries in the region. In some states, fragmentation remains above the threshold 
of four effective parliamentary parties consistently (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018; 
Casal Bértoa 2021). When fragmentation is high, bargaining situations are more 
complex and majority governments usually require at least three parties. Hence, 
even parties with a low seat share, including radical right ones, have a chance to be 
considered junior coalition members or support parties for a minority government 
in fragmented party systems. Radical right parties with a large seat share, however, 
are in a stronger position still. Thus, a large seat share gives radical right parties an 
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advantage in government formation, but moderate election results do not necessar- 
ily create a decisive disadvantage if party systems are highly fragmented. 

With regard to the ideological factors, the analysis largely confirms that the га4- 
ical right must be socio-culturally close to the formateur and/or on the same side of 
a bipolar opposition in the party system to enter government during the consolidat- 
ing decades (Hypothesis 2b). The only outlier was EKRE's participation in 2019 Es- 
tonian government. Beyond this confirmation, however, the analysis points to vari- 
ous qualifications of the hypothesis. In the absence of a bipolar divide, for instance, 
socio-cultural proximity alone was not sufficient for radical right parties to enter 
government. They also needed to be socio-economically close to the formateur and 
to control a large seat share in parliament. If bipolar opposition in the party system 
existed, then the explanatory patterns for government participation differed mainly 
with regard to the nature of that opposition. If the opposition was based on affective 
polarisation, the radical right party needed to be in the same camp and hold simi- 
lar GALTAN positions as the formateur in order to enter government. If the bipolar 
opposition was result of a socio-cultural divide, as was the case in Latvia, the ide- 
ological proximity on the GALTAN dimension became less important. Instead, the 
government participation of the radical right was aided by socio-economic proxim- 
ity to the formateur and a high seat share in fragmented parliaments. 

These findings highlight that radical right parties and formateurs must share 
fundamentally similar positions on socio-cultural issues in order to govern together 
during the consolidating decades. These positions may take the form of ideological 
proximity on the GALTAN dimension or a position on the same side of a socio- 
culturally rooted, bipolar opposition in the party system. Researchers refer to con- 
cepts that entail multiple expressions of one overarching phenomenon as “higher 
order concepts” (Schneider 2019; see also Mahoney, Kimball, and Koivu 2009). The 
SOCCUL condition captures the higher order concept related to parties’ similar 
socio-cultural positions in a single set. This condition is present if GALTANPROX 
is present and/or SAMESIDE is present and based on ideological polarisation that 
originates from socio-cultural divides. An amended analysis of necessity shows that 
this SOCCUL condition is a non-trivial necessary condition for government partic- 
ipation in the consolidating decades and over the entire 30-year period covered by 
this study." The case of EKRE in 2019, which does not fulfil either criterion, prevents 
the consistency score from reaching 1.00. Even here, however, all three members of 
the conservative coalition were on the same side of the GALTAN dimension. Thus, 
this outlier does not fully contradict the set relation of necessity. 


10 Inthe consolidating decades, this condition reaches a consistency of 0.93, a coverage of 0.78 
and a RoN of 0.80. In the whole dataset, these parameters of fit are even higher (consistency: 
0.96, coverage: 0.84, RON: 0.85). For the calibration of this condition, see Appendix III. 
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Additionally, socio-economic proximity between the radical right and the for- 
mateur played a more prominent role in the explanations for their government par- 
ticipation than initially expected during this period. Particularly in party systems 
where socio-economic issues were highly salient, such as in Latvia or Slovakia, these 
were often included in the sufficient condition for government participation. 

The explanations for the exclusion of radical right parties from government also 
depended on the presence or absence of bipolar opposition in the party system. In 
the absence of bipolar opposition, cordons sanitaires and radical right parties’ socio- 
cultural distance to the formateur, sometimes further aided by a small seat share in 
parliament, explain why they remained in opposition. In fact, the qualitative case- 
based analysis revealed that the existence ofa cordon sanitaire frequently prevented 
radical right parties from entering government, often under otherwise favourable 
conditions. Despite the widespread openness to radical right politics in the political 
mainstream of Central and Eastern Europe, radical right parties faced at least a tem- 
porary cordon sanitaire in no less than nine of the 19 cases in which they remained 
in opposition. 

If bipolar opposition existed and radical right parties were not in the same camp 
asthe formateur, which happened only twice, they were not included in government. 
In some instances, radical right parties were even excluded from government de- 
spite their favourable position in the formateur's camp. This was the case if they were 
too small and too radical ог, in other words, ifthe more moderate parties in the camp 
controlled enough seats in parliament to form a majority government without the 
radical right. These results support the argument that parties prefer ideologically 
close coalition partners within their own camp (Grzymala-Busse 2001). 

The final remarks in this chapter concern the hypotheses about the composition 
of governments with radical right parties. Hypothesis 3a posits that radical right 
parties should not be included in oversized coalitions, and this can be confirmed by 
the analysis. They were predominantly junior partners in minimal winning coali- 
tions and, somewhat less frequently, support parties for minority governments. In 
Estonia and Slovakia, the junior partnership of radical right parties in minimal win- 
ning coalitions corresponds to the dominant format of government in these coun- 
tries, as does the government participation of the radical right in Poland, where mi- 
nority governments and minimal winning coalitions are the dominant types. In Bul- 
garia and Latvia, however, the format of governments with radical right parties de- 
viates from the usual pattern. Minority governments were the most frequent type 
of governments with radical right parties in Bulgaria, but are otherwise rare in the 
country. In Latvia, the radical right was only involved in minimal winning coalitions, 
whereas minority governments and oversized coalitions have been more usual in 
general (Bergman, Ilonszki, and Müller 20194). 

The analysis of the ideological range of governments generates mixed results. 
Hypothesis 3b holds that radical right parties should be included in ideologically 
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homogeneous governments, particularly regarding the socio-cultural dimension. 
However, only the 2006 coalition with the LPR in Poland qualifies as a minimal 
range and minimal connected winning coalition on both ideological dimensions. 
The coalition with the radical right SNS that was formed in Slovakia in the same year 
was both socio-economically and socio-culturally connected, but it does not meet 
the criteria ofthe minimal range theory. The coalition that includes the SNS in 2016 
is socio-economically connected, but only after the defection of Siet. In Latvia, the 
coalitions with the radical right NA are socio-economically, but not socio-culturally, 
homogeneous. The opposite is true for the 2019 Estonian government that includes 
the radical right EKRE, which is socio-culturally, but not socio-economically, con- 
nected. The governments with radical right parties in Bulgaria are heterogeneous, 
ifthe support parties are included. Even the two-party majority coalition of 2017, in 
which the Bulgarian radical right received cabinet posts for the first time, satisfies 
the criteria for neither a minimal range nor a minimal connected winning coali- 
tion. In light of these observations, Hypotheses 3b cannot be confirmed. Moreover, 
the question whether or not the ideological range of coalitions with radical right 
parties differs from the usual pattern in the respective country must also remain 
unanswered because there is no comparative data on the ideological range and 
connectedness of governments in Central and Eastern Europe during the 1990s, 
and it is beyond the scope of this study to generate such an extensive dataset. 
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This chapter summarises the empirical findings on government formation with rad- 
ical right parties in Central and Eastern Europe, paying particular attention to the 
comparison of explanatory patterns in the two periods under investigation. It dis- 
cusses the implications of these findings for future research on radical right par- 
ties and government formation in European democracies, but not exclusively in the 
eastern EU member states. The concluding remarks also relate the findings to the 
role of radical right parties in the development of democracy in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

This study has argued that there is a fundamental functional equivalence be- 
tween the patterns of party competition, and the role of radical right parties, in 
Central and Eastern and Western Europe. Furthermore, there are context-specific 
features that account for different patterns of government formation in the two re- 
gions. Thus, the central argument ofthe study holds that, similar to Western Europe, 
ideological preferences of Central and Eastern European radical right parties and 
their competitors, the electoral fortunes of the radical right, and the configuration 
of the party systems in which they operate, explain why radical right parties enter 
government or remain in opposition. However, the specific features of the Central 
and Eastern European context should result in differences between the two regions 
of Europe. The importance of the socio-economic transformation, the salience and 
specific nature of nationalism in the region, the regime divide, and the fluidity of 
party systems should lead to different patterns of government formation in Central 
and Eastern Europe, particularly in the first decade after the fall ofthe Iron Curtain. 


Comparative results 

In the period before the first third-generation elections, the explanations for radi- 
cal right parties' inclusion in, and exclusion from, government were relatively simi- 
lar across Central and Eastern Europe, indicating the post-Communist transforma- 
tior's impact on the entire region. The transformational decade was characterised 
by fragmented party systems and small radical right parties in parliament. Due to 
high levels of fragmentation, majority coalitions usually comprised a relatively large 
number of parties, which increased the chances of small parties entering govern- 
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ment. Thus, the lack of parliamentary strength did not create a decisive disadvan- 
tage for the radical right. However, because almost all empirical cases in this period 
included small radical right parties in fragmented party systems, ideological fac- 
tors ultimately made the critical difference. Simultaneous proximity on the socio- 
economic and socio-cultural dimensions was a necessary condition for the radical 
right to enter government in this period. The absence of socio-economic and socio- 
cultural proximity, in turn, constituted a necessary condition for the exclusion of 
radical right parties from government. Thus, whether the small radical right parties 
entered government or remained in opposition during the first post-Communist 
decade ultimately depended on the presence or absence of ideological proximity to 
the formateur on both dimensions. 

The regime divide generated some variation within this explanatory pattern. 
In some countries, it produced a bipolar opposition in the party system that ran 
so deep, parties from competing camps found it impossible to cooperate with one 
another when forming a government. Here, the position of radical right parties in 
the same, or oppositional, camps reinforced their ideological proximity, or distance, 
when forming coalition governments. In others, the regime divide did not result ina 
clear-cut bipolar opposition in the party system. Often, however, it still affected gov- 
ernment formation indirectly, because it was a vital source for parties' ideological 
positions. Slovakia is the only country in this study where the regime divide played 
a subordinate role in determining coalition participation. 

The patterns of government formation with radical right parties in Central and 
Eastern Europe change considerably, and become more diverse, in the consolidat- 
ing decades. For example, no individual explanatory factor qualifies as a necessary 
condition for radical right parties' inclusion in, or exclusion from, government. In 
this period, the explanations for the participation of radical right parties in govern- 
ment differ primarily with regard to the presence or absence of bipolar opposition in 
the party system. If no bipolar opposition exists, to enter government, radical right 
parties must control a large seat share in parliament and be ideologically proximate 
to the formateur on the socio-economic and the socio-cultural dimensions. In the 
vast majority of cases, however, party systems featured a deep bipolar opposition, 
and the government participation of radical right parties was facilitated by being 
in the same camp as the formateur. This condition alone, however, was not suffi- 
cient for explaining their inclusion in government. The additional factors needed to 
explain why radical right parties enter government depended on the nature of the 
bipolar opposition. If this opposition resulted from affective polarisation between 
the largest parties in a country rather than ideological divides, radical right parties 
needed to share similar socio-cultural positions with the formateur. Thus, GALTAN 
positions, related to the nativist ideological core of the radical right, played a cru- 
cial role even if party competition was strongly affective. If a specific socio-cultural 
conflict, such as the ethno-linguistic divide in Latvia, split the party system into two 
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competing camps, ideological proximity on the broader GALTAN dimension played 
a subordinate role in government formation. In this context, radical right parties 
needed to control a large seat share in parliament and be socio-economically proxi- 
mate to the formateur to be included in government. 

Despite these differences, fundamentally similar socio-cultural positions of rad- 
ical right parties and formateurs are a part ofall explanatory patterns of government 
participation in the consolidating decades. These similar positions can take the form 
of ideological proximity on the GALTAN dimension or a position on the same side 
of a bipolar opposition in the party system that originates from a socio-cultural di- 
vide. When calibrating a new condition that is true if at least one of these forms of 
similar socio-cultural positions is present, this condition is a necessary condition 
for government participation. 

There were also multiple explanations for the exclusion of radical right parties 
from government in the consolidating decades. Again, these explanations differed 
depending on the presence or absence of bipolar opposition. Radical right parties 
remained in opposition, for instance, if bipolar opposition existed and they were 
not in the same camp as the formateur, although this condition alone was not suffi- 
cient to produce this outcome. Some radical right parties did not enter government, 
even though they were in the same camp as the formateur. This was the case if they 
were too small and too radical, or, more precisely, if the other more moderate parties 
in the formateur’s camp could form a parliamentary majority without the seats of 
the radical right. If the party system was not structured by bipolar opposition, then 
cordons sanitaires often prevented radical right parties from entering government, 
sometimes despite otherwise very favourable conditions. If government formation 
was neither constrained by a cordon sanitaire nor by bipolar opposition, then radi- 
cal right parties remained in opposition when they controlled only a small share of 
seats in parliament and lacked ideological proximity to the formateur on the socio- 
cultural dimension. 

These results show that the explanatory patterns clearly differed in the periods 
before and after the first third-generation elections. However, there were also com- 
monalities across all three decades. For instance, in order to govern together, rad- 
ical right parties and formateurs needed to share similar socio-cultural positions. 
In fact, the higher-order condition that entails both forms of socio-cultural similar- 
ity qualifies as a necessary condition for government participation of Central and 
Eastern European radical right parties over the entire 30-year period covered by this 
study. The socio-economic dimension was also relevant for explaining government 
formation with radical parties in all three decades. Of course, the socio-economic 
proximity of radical right parties to formateurs was more vital during the trans- 
formational decade. However, in several countries, particularly those where the so- 
cio-economic dimension was highly salient, this factor featured prominently in the 
explanations for government participation also after the turn of the millennium. 
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Moreover, the fragmentation in many Central and Eastern European party systems 
remained so high that low seat shares did not necessarily constitute a decisive dis- 
advantage for radical right parties in the early phase of the transformation as well 
as the consolidating decades. Another similarity throughout the 30 years covered by 
this study concerns the format of governments with radical right parties. These par- 
ties entered government either as junior partners in minimal winning coalitions, 
support parties of minority governments or, in rare cases, as junior partners in mi- 
nority coalitions, but they were never involved in oversized coalitions. 

These empirical findings show that the analytical model developed in this study 
goes a long way in explaining why Central and Eastern European radical right par- 
ties enter government or remain in opposition. Moreover, the case-based configura- 
tional approach reveals crucial insights into the complex interplay of the individual 
explanatory factors. However, the empirical analysis determines that the existence 
of a cordon sanitaire has a greater impact on the exclusion of radical right parties 
from government than initially expected, and therefore, it should be added to the 
analytical model. Hence, the analysis suggests a minor modification of the initial 
model of government formation with radical right parties in Central and Eastern 
Europe (see Figure 10.1). 
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Figure 10.1: Modified model of government formation with radical right parties in Central 
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Implications for studying radical right parties and party competition 

in European democracies 

The present study corroborates existing knowledge about government formation 
with radical right parties, which stems mostly from research on Western European 
democracies. Similar to the works of Bale (2003), de Lange (2008, 2012), and Fager- 
holm (2021), it shows that ideological proximity between radical right parties and 
the formateur on the socio-cultural dimension, as well as party system polarisation, 
are crucial for explaining why radical right parties enter government or remain in 
opposition. Overall, the importance of shared socio-cultural positions is the most 
striking similarity across European democracies. The study also finds that radical 
right parties' socio-economic proximity to the formateur impacts their participa- 
tion in government. This factor is essential in the early transformational period but 
it remains important even after the turn ofthe millennium, particularly in party sys- 
tems with salient socio-economic divides. Whether this is a distinct feature of the 
Central and Eastern European context, or it applies to the rest of the continent as 
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well, requires further research since the existing literature does not address socio- 
economic issues in post-electoral party competition with Western European radical 
right parties. 

These findings provide clear empirical support for the existence of policy-based 
party competition in Central and Eastern Europe. Government formation in the 
region is not only a matter of parties' pursuit of public office, it also depends on 
their ideological preferences (Savage 2014; see also Fagerholm 2021). Despite the 
widespread absence of detailed party programmes in the early phase of the post- 
Communist transformation, even in that period parties held core ideological po- 
sitions that provided guideposts for voters and competing parties (Hlousek and 
Kopeček 2010, 9-10). In order to arrive at this conclusion, it is necessary to con- 
ceptualise the policy space with measures other than classic left-right dimension 
(Savage 2014, 550). The present study applies a two-dimensional concept using a so- 
cio-economic and a socio-cultural dimension. This is not the only viable approach, 
but in contrast to developing a country-specific left-right dimension (Savage 2014) 
or focusing solely on socio-cultural issues (Fagerholm 2021), the two-dimensional 
approach helps to better capture the different elements of a party's ideology, as 
well as their interaction (see also Spies and Franzmann 2011). The two-dimensional 
concept of the policy space also provides a promising approach for pan-European 
research on government formation and party competition. It accounts for the 
“specificity ofthe East European context where left-right ideological differences are 
often blurred" (Minkenberg et al. 2021, 664) and, in contrast to a country-specific 
left-right dimension (Savage 2014), it applies the same categories to all countries. 

With regard to the impact of electoral success on radical right parties' partici- 
pation in government, the results of this study diverge from the existing literature. 
While previous studies suggested a linear effect (de Lange 2008), or an advantage for 
medium-sized radical right parties (Fagerholm 2021), this study demonstrates that 
party system fragmentation mitigates the impact of parliamentary strength. In the 
fragmented party systems of Central and Eastern Europe, radical right parties of- 
ten enter government despite meagre electoral results, particularly in the first post- 
Communist decade. This finding should be of interest to scholars of radical right 
parties and party competition across Europe because party system fragmentation in 
Western Europe is on the rise (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 2018, 440). Thus, increasingly 
complicated bargaining situations due to the introduction of many new parliamen- 
tary parties could soon help radical right parties to join coalitions in this part ofthe 
continent, where parliamentary strength has been a key explanatory factor for their 
participation in government (de Lange 2008; see also Bale 2003; de Lange 2012). 

The most important conceptual contribution of this study stems from the tem- 
poral distinction. The analysis shows that the patterns of government formation 
with radical right parties differ substantially in the two periods analysed. In the 
early transformational phase, the explanations for why radical right parties enter 
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government or remain in opposition, respectively, are fairly similar across Central 
and Eastern Europe. This result indicates that the challenges of the triple transition 
affected party competition in the entire region in comparable ways, despite all of 
the idiosyncratic regime changes and particular post-Communist adaptations ob- 
served in the individual countries (von Beyme 1996; Linz and Stepan 1996; Kitschelt 
et al. 1999). In this period, government formation with radical right parties had some 
traits in common with Western Europe, such as the importance of socio-cultural po- 
sitions, but it followed a clear Central and Eastern European, or transformational, 
pattern. This pattern includes electorally weak radical right parties in highly frag- 
mented party systems and the influential impact of both socio-economic and socio- 
cultural positions on government participation. Since these characteristics are a re- 
sult of the triple transition, similar patterns are likely to be observed in other areas 
of politics and party competition in Central and Eastern Europe during the 1990s as 
well. 

In the consolidating decades, the explanations for government participation be- 
came more similar to those in Western Europe, even though the regime change and 
the transformational legacies still informed the ideological platforms of parties in 
the region to a certain degree. Moreover, the development of party competition in 
Central and Eastern Europe has not followed a universal or linear trajectory. While 
party systems show increasing closure in some countries (Enyedi and Casal Bértoa 
2018), others witness massive changes, such as the rise of new populist anti-estab- 
lishment parties in the post-transformational phase (Hanley and Sikk 2016; Engler, 
Pytlas, and Deegan-Krause 2019). Despite these differences, however, the crucialim- 
portance of radical right parties' socio-cultural proximity to formateurs and the im- 
pactofbipolar oppositions in the party system resembles the explanatory patterns of 
government formation in Western Europe. This is not merely a result of Central and 
Eastern Europe “catching up" with the West, however. Both parts of the continent 
are converging and they are facing similar challenges. While there is currently no 
Western European country where radical right and authoritarian governments en- 
danger liberal democracy and the rule of law to the same degree as in Hungary and 
Poland, the coalition of the conservative Austrian People's Party (ОУР) and the radi- 
cal right Freedom Party of Austria (FPÓ) that governed Austria from December 2018 
to May 2019 demonstrated that illiberal tendencies are not foreign to Western Eu- 
rope either (Wodak 2019)—not to mention established democracies in other West- 
ern democracies, such as the US under the presidency of Donald Trump. Moreover, 
radical right parties remain strong in Western Europe, and the rise of new parties 
has also caused increasing fragmentation and more complex bargaining situation in 
this part ofthe continent (Bolleyer 2013; Emanuele, Chiaramonte, and Soare 2020). 
In the 2022 French parliamentary elections, for instance, Marine Le Per's Rassem- 
blement National won 89 of the possible 577 seats and became the largest individual 
opposition party facing Emmanuel Macror's La République En Marche. Due to the 
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electoral gains ofthe radical right the re-elected president fell short ofa majority ina 
fragmented parliament with strong oppositional forces on the right and left. While 
such a complex bargaining situation is uncommon in France, it resembles many of 
the negotiations analysed in this study. Since the functional equivalence of party 
competition in Western and Central and Eastern Europe works in both directions, 
researchers and politicians can benefit from the insights provided here related to 
government formation in Central and Eastern Europe when evaluating bargaining 
situations in the established Western democracies (see also Grotz and Weber 2016). 

Overall, it is important to note that the periodisation in this study served as a 
proxy for the development of party competition and the consolidation of the pro- 
cedural rules of democracy in the region. Current developments in Hungary and 
Poland clearly show that democratic consolidation does not have to be a linear pro- 
cess and that illiberal turns which lead to a deterioration of democratic norms and 
institutions are possible, even after two or three decades (Bustikova and Guasti 2017; 
Vachudova 2020; see also Cianetti, Dawson, and Hanley 2018). These systems might 
also present new distinct patterns of government formation, such as a tendency to- 
wards one-party majority governments as an expression of the uneven playing field 
for the incumbent and the opposition parties (Levitsky and Way 2010). Moreover, 
the established Western European democracies have also seen several fundamental 
changes in the context of party competition over the past decades, such as the post- 
materialist value change since the late 1960s, the fall of the Iron Curtain in 1989/90 
or the economic crisis in the late noughties (Inglehart 1977; Ignazi 1992; Hernández 
and Kriesi 2016). Comparative research on coalition formation, however, has not yet 
systematically taken the impact of these changes into account, neither in Western 
Europe nor in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Finally, from a research design perspective, this study demonstrates that it is 
possible to combine a configurational case-oriented approach with a rather exten- 
sive empirical design (Müller, Bergman, and Strom 2008, 33-35). ОСА has shown 
its potential as a method and a research strategy for identifying country- and case- 
specific explanations for the government participation of radical right parties, while 
still being able to identify cross-national patterns. This method also enabled the 
study to incorporate the temporal and spatial context (Ekiert and Hanson 20038) 
into the comparative analysis of government formation, thus addressing issues that 
are often overlooked in medium-to-large-N comparative research in the field (Mül- 
ler, Bergman, and Strgm 2008, 19-20). Hence, QCA-based research designs offer 
a promising path for analysing government formation, in particular for projects 
that focus on specific aspects of coalition politics, such as government formation 
in a specific region, participation of a specific party family in government, or the 
formation of minority governments (Keudel-Kaiser 2014; see also Fagerholm 2021). 
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Closing remarks 

When present in parliament, Central and Eastern European radical right parties en- 
tered government almost half of the time. In contrast to Western Europe, there was 
never a period of normalisation leading up to the point when the political main- 
stream accepted them as viable coalition partners (de Lange 2008, 2012). In several 
Central and Eastern European countries, radical right parties entered government 
almost immediately after the fall of Communism, even without being particularly 
successful at the polls or inducing rightward shifts in the policy positions of their 
competitors. Yet, the frequency of the radical right's government participation in 
Central and Eastern Europe has increased during the last decade. Hence, their in- 
clusion in government is not simply the result of party system fluidity and transfor- 
mational politics immediately after 1989. When including the Fidesz governments 
in Hungary since 2010, the Czech Republic is the only one of all eight countries cov- 
ered by this study where radical right parties have not (yet) gained executive power 
at the nationallevel, and even there, the long-standing cordon sanitaire against the 
radical right is deteriorating. 

These observations underline that radical right parties, in general, and their par- 
ticipation in government, in particular, are not exceptional to Central and Eastern 
European politics. Rather, radical right parties constitute a pathological normalcy in 
European democracies (Mudde 2010; see also Pytlas 2018). Research demonstrates 
that they use the access to power for implementing their illiberal policies (Minken- 
berg et al. 2021; Wierenga and Petsinis 2021) and for injecting their ideology into 
the political mainstream (Pytlas and Kossack 2015; Pirro 2016; Pytlas 2016; Minken- 
berg et al. 2021). Thus, they shrink the ideological distance between themselves and 
their mainstream competitors, which, in turn, improves their chances to enter gov- 
ernment in the future. The direct and indirect impact of radical right parties results 
from both the agency of radical right parties themselves and the positive engage- 
ment of mainstream parties with them, both in electoral and post-electoral party 
competition (Bale 2003; de Lange 2008, 2012; Pytlas 2016; Minkenberg et al. 2021). 

Conceptualising radical right parties and their ideology as a pathological nor- 
malcy presumes that they will never disappear completely. How much influence they 
gain, however, depends to a large extent on the strategic choices of the mainstream 
parties (Pytlas 2016, 224). In post-electoral party competition, mainstream parties 
are confronted with the choice of whether or not to form a government with the rad- 
ical right in order to achieve their political goals or to gain access to political power. 
If they do, they choose not to contain the influence of radical right parties and their 
politics, and thus, these mainstream parties inadvertently contribute to an erosion 
of liberal democracy and its underlying values. 
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Appendix І. Robustness 
A) Fuzzy-set ОСА 


1. Calibration of set membership 

The fuzzy-set QCA conducted here applies 0.2 intervals. The calibration of fuzzy set 
membership follows the same considerations as the crisp set analysis, but it adds ad- 
ditional qualitative thresholds to produce gradual membership scores. The outcome 
is coded 1 if radical right parties were junior partners in coalition governments. Rad- 
ical right parties that participated in government as support parties of a minority 
government receive a membership score of 0.8 if they were the only support party 
and 0.6 if they were one of several support parties (Fagerholm 2021). Radical right 
parties that remain in opposition generally receive a membership score of 0. There 
are three exceptions to this general rule, however. Even though there was no for- 
mal agreement between Ataka and the formateur of the 2013 Bulgarian government, 
the BSP, the radical right supported the government in the investiture vote and on 
several other occasions (Ilonszki 2019, 226). Therefore, Ataka receives а membership 
score of 0.4 in 2013. The Hungarian MIEP also voted with the first Orban government 
in the 1998 legislature on various occasions but not as constantly as Ataka in 2013 (Ka- 
rasimeonov 2013a, 2013b; Kostadinova and Popova 2014, 2015; Avramov 2015). The set 
membership of this party is therefore 0.2. The Latvian NA receives the same mem- 
bership score in 2010, though for a different reason. Future prime minister and for- 
mateur, Valdis Dombrovskis, had invited the NA to join an oversized coalition with 
his electoral alliance, Unity, and the ZZS. Yet, one party from the Unity alliance ulti- 
mately vetoed NA's government participation (Auers 2011). 

Regarding the ideological proximity on the socio-economic (LRECONPROX) 
and socio-cultural (GALTANPROX) dimensions, the calibration of set membership 
makes a distinction according to whether radical right parties and formateurs are 
located on the same side of the respective ideological dimension or not (see Chapter 
7). If they are located on the same side, the following thresholds will be applied: о – 
1 point = 1, 1.01 – 1.75 = 0.8, 1.76 — 2.50 = 0.6, 2.51 – 3.25 = 0.4; 3.26 – 4.00 = 0.2, > 
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4.00 = О. If radical right parties and formateurs are not located on the same side, 
the following thresholds will be applied: o — 0.5 points = 1, 0.51 – 1.00 = 0.8, 1.01 - 
1.50 = 0.6, 1.51 — 1.75 = 0.4; 1.76 – 2.00 = 0.2, > 2.00 =0. 

Regarding seat share (SEATS), the threshold of indifference between set mem- 
bership and non-membership is set at ten per cent ofthe seats in parliament. More- 
over, radical right parties are considered full members ofthe set oflarge radical right 
parties if they hold at least 13 per cent of the seats, and full non-members of this set 
when their seat share is below seven per cent. These consideration result in the fol- 
lowing thresholds of fuzzy set membership: > 13 per cent of the seats in parliament 
=1; 11.5 — 12.9 = 0.8, 10.0 - 11.4 = 0.6, 8.5 -9.9=0.4, 7.0 –8.4=0.2,<7.0=0. 

The SAMESIDE condition is included in the same dichotomous coding as in the 
crisp-set QCA (see Chapter 7). The fragmentation of the party system (FRAG) can 
be calibrated into fuzzy set membership scores. Based on the discussion of party 


system fragmentation and coalition formation found in Chapter 7, the following 
thresholds will be applied: > 4.7 effective parliamentary parties = 1, 4.6 – 4.4=0.8; 
4.3 — 4.12 0.6; 4.0 - 3.8 = 0.4; 3.7 – 3.5 =0.2;< 3.5 =O. The result of the calibration of 
fuzzy set membership is reported in Table A1.1. 
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2. Government formation with radical right parties before the first 
third-generation elections 


2.1 Government participation of radical right parties 

The result of the analysis of necessity is reported in Table A1.2. Unlike in the crisp-set 
QCA, GALTANPROX falls just short ofthe minimum consistency required for neces- 
sary conditions. Hence, based on the fuzzy-set QCA, only socio-economic proximity 
between radical right parties and the formateur qualifies as a necessary condition 
for radical right government participation in the period before the first third-gen- 
eration elections. 


Table A1.2: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties 
(before first third-generation elections) (БОСА) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 1.00 0.85 0.83 
GALTANPROX 0.897 0.89 0.84 
SEATS 0.31 0.92 0.64 
FRAG 0.79 0.34 0.43 
SAMESIDE 0.48 0.89 0.70 
~LRECONPROX 0.00 0.50 0.00 
~GALTANPROX 0.28 0.50 0.21 
~SEATS 0.76 0.29 0.39 
~FRAG 0.21 0.84 0.38 
~SAMESIDE 0.52 0.36 0.30 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The fuzzy set truth table (Table A1.3) is exactly the same as in the crisp-set QCA. 
Even the raw consistency of the four rows that cover the empirically observed cases 


indicates a perfect set relation despite the fuzzy membership scores. 
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Appendices 


The conservative, intermediate, and parsimonious solutions resulting from the 
truth table analysis are reported in Table A1.4. In light of the theoretical assump- 
tions, and because LRECONPROX is a necessary condition and GALTANPROX is 
very close to being one, the intermediate solution is based on the directional expec- 
tations that these two conditions are present. These directional expectations do not 
result in any further minimisation, though. Hence, the intermediate solution is ex- 
actly the same as the conservative solution. When calculating the parsimonious so- 
lution, the primeimplicants LRECONPROX and GALTANPROX are tied. Both parsi- 
monious solutions are based on difficult counterfactuals and are therefore not con- 
sidered for further interpretation. The parsimonious solution reported in Table A1.4 
which keeps both prime implicants, is therefore reported merely for illustrational 
purposes. 
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The conservative solution is very similar to that in the csQCA and corroborates 
the above findings. The only difference is the lower coverage of the БОСА solution. 
However, the lower coverage does not indicate that there is a case in which radical 
right parties entered government which is not covered by this solution, but it is a re- 
sult ofthe fuzzy set membership scores which yield gradually different membership 
scores in the outcome set and the respective sufficient solution path. For instance, 
the membership score of the case of the Estonian ERSP in the set ofthe solution is 
only 0.6 while its membership in the outcome is 1. 


2.2 The exclusion of radical right parties from government 

Table A1.5 shows that none of the conditions, nor their negations, qualify as nec- 
essary condition for the negative outcome. ~LRECONPROX, ~GALTANPROX, 
~SEATS and ~SAMESIDE fall just below the required consistency threshold for 
necessary conditions. Of these four conditions, however, only ~LRECONPROX 
and ~GALTANPROX show coverage and RoN scores that are high enough to rule 
out triviality. In sum, however, the fsQCA yields no necessary conditions for the 
negative outcome in this period. 


Table A1.5: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(before first third-generation elections) (БОСА) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.15 0.55 0.17 
GALTANPROX 0.24 0.65 0.32 
SEATS 0.17 0.89 0.50 
FRAG 0.76 0.41 0.57 
SAMESIDE 0.15 0.78 0.30 
~LRECONPROX 0.85 1.00 1.00 
~GALTANPROX 0.88 0.91 0.92 
~SEATS 0.88 0.41 0.64 
~FRAG 0.24 0.90 0.63 
~SAMESIDE 0.85 0.57 0.70 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The analysis of sufficient conditions for the negative outcome is based on the 
same truth table as the analysis of government participation. Table A1.6 reports only 
those rows that cover empirically observed cases (for logical remainders, see Table 
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A1.3). It shows that only row 4, which covers all cases in which radical right remained 
in opposition before the first third-generation elections, has a sufficiently high, raw 
consistency with the negative outcome (~GOVPART). 
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The conservative, intermediate, and parsimonious solutions resulting from the 
truth table analysis are reported in Table A1.7. Since all empirically observed cases 
are clustered in the same truth table row, the conservative solution is identical with 
the configuration of that row. Given the theoretical assumptions, and the fact that 
^LRECONPROX and ~GALTANPROX come closest to being a non-trivial, neces- 
sary condition, the intermediate solution is based on the directional expectations 
that these two conditions are absent. Again, however, these directional expectations 
do not result in further minimisation. Hence, the intermediate solution is the same 
as the conservative solution. When calculating the parsimonious solution, the two 
prime implicants, ~LRECONPROX and ~GALTANPROX, are tied. Since it serves 
only illustrational purposes, the parsimonious solution reported in Table A1.7 again 
includes both tied prime implicants. 

The results from the fsQCA of the negative outcome mirror those from the 
с8ОСА. It is striking however, that the coverage ofthe solution term in the БОСА is 
significantly lower than in the csQCA, despite the fact that both solutions cover all 
empirically observed cases in which radical right parties did not enter government 
in the period before the first third-generation elections. Hence, even though the 
results from the csQCA and the fsQCA in this period are fairly similar, the low 
coverage of the solution term points at a certain degree of noise within the cases 
and solution paths, which is reflected in the discussion of the variation within these 
explanatory patterns (see Chapter 8). 


$. Government formation with radical right parties after the first third- 
generation elections 


3.1 Government participation of radical right parties 

The results of the analysis of necessity are reported in Table A1.8. None of the con- 
ditions, or their negations, come close to the 0.9 consistency threshold required for 
necessary conditions. Hence, there are no necessary conditions for the government 
participation of radical right parties in the period after the first third-generation 
elections. 
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Table A1.8: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties 
(after first third-generation elections) (БОСА) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.73 0.60 0.53 
GALTANPROX 0.58 0.83 0.66 
SEATS 0.73 0.73 0.62 
FRAG 0.78 0.50 0.50 
SAMESIDE 0.70 0.80 0.68 
~LRECONPROX 0.29 0.67 0.30 
~GALTANPROX 0.51 0.48 0.35 
~SEATS 0.38 0.60 0.33 
~FRAG 0.27 0.76 0.36 
~SAMESIDE 0.30 0.51 0.23 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The following analysis of necessity is based on the truth table in Table A1.9. The 
literature recommends a minimum consistency cut-off of 0.75 – 0.80 in fsQCA. In 
Table A1.9, there is a large gap between the first five rows, which show a perfect 
consistency score of 1.00, and the following ones with a consistency score of 0.67 
or lower. Hence, a consistency cut-off of 1.00 can be applied. 
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The solutions from the analysis of sufficiency, generated using the fsQCA soft- 
ware, are reported in Table A1.10. Since the theoretical assumptions do not allow 
for directional expectations regarding individual conditions, and the analysis of 
necessity did not yield any conditions that qualify as necessary, no directional 
expectations are made in the standard analysis in fsQCA. Therefore, the con- 
servative and intermediate solutions are identical. The parsimonious solution 
includes two tied prime implicants (~LRECONPROX*GALTANPROX*~FRAG and 
~LRECONPROX*~FRAG*SAMESIDE). Table A1.10 reports both prime implicants 
for illustrational purposes, but they are not subjected to further interpretation. 
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The intermediate solutions from the csQCA and the fsQCA differ in two respects. 
First, the БОСА solution includes only solution paths in which the SAMESIDE con- 
dition is present. However, a comparison between these solutions paths and those 
three in the csQCA solution, which also contain this condition, reveals that these 
sufficient solution paths are relatively similar. Secondly, the fsQCA solution has a 
much lower coverage than the csQCA solution. Unlike in the analysis of sufficiency 
of the negative outcome in the earlier period, here, the low coverage results from 
the fact that the solution does not cover several cases of government participation. 
More precisely, it covers only nine out of 14 cases, more than half of which concern 
the government participation of the Latvian NA. 


3.2 The exclusion of radical right parties from government 

The parameters of fit reported in Table A1.11 indicate that none of the conditions, or 
their negations, are necessary conditions for the negative outcome. They all fall well 
short of the consistency threshold of o.9. 


Table A1.11: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(after first third-generation elections) (БОСА) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.50 0.57 0.48 
GALTANPROX 0.29 0.75 0.44 
SEATS 0.41 0.65 0.47 
FRAG 0.63 0.51 0.54 
SAMESIDE 0.25 0.65 0.32 
~LRECONPROX 0.52 0.83 0.71 
~GALTANPROX 0.77 0.67 0.71 
~SEATS 0.67 0.81 0.77 
~FRAG 0.41 0.88 0.71 
~SAMESIDE 0.75 0.77 0.77 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The abbreviated truth table in Table A1.12 (for logical remainders, see Table A1.9 
above) shows relatively small gaps in the consistency of individual rows in the area 
above 0.75. Since all truth table rows with a raw consistency of at least 0.75 cover only 
cases in which radical right parties did not enter government, the consistency cut- 
off is set at 0.75, thus including rows 1 to 10 in the minimisation. 
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The solutions from the analysis of sufficiency are reported in Table A1.13. Since 
neither the theoretical assumptions nor the results from the analysis of necessity 
allow for any directional expectations regarding individual conditions, the conser- 
vative and intermediate solutions yielded by the fsQCA software's standard anal- 
ysis are identical. The parsimonious solution again serves only illustrational pur- 
poses and includes two tied prime implicants (~LRECONPROX*~GALTANPROX 
and ~LRECONPROX*~SAMESIDE). The conservative solution is very similar to the 
csQCA of the negative outcome in the same period. It only differs in one of the five 
solution paths, both of which include the condition ~SAMESIDE, but in combina- 
tion with different INUS conditions. The consistency and coverage are lower than 
in the csQCA, but not as significantly as in the analysis of government participation 
in this period. This results from the fact that there are three cases of radical right 
parties in opposition not covered by the solution. 

Overall, the fsQCA yielded fairly similar results as the csQCA, though mostly 
with a lower consistency and coverage. These lower consistency scores indicate that 
some of the factors for radical right parties’ inclusion in, and exclusion from, gov- 
ernment during the first post-Communist decade which were necessary conditions 
in the csQCA do not qualify as such in the fsQCA. Because they are on the border 
to being necessary, however, this result does not fundamentally contradict the find- 
ings in the csQCA. The sufficient solution paths in the fsQCA and the csQCA are also 
quite similar. Hence, the fsQCA corroborates the robustness of the results in this 
study (Schneider and Wagemann 2012, chap. 11.2). 
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B) Temporal threshold: EU membership (csQCA) 


1. Government formation with radical right parties before EU membership 

In Chapter 4, the first third-generation elections were selected as the temporal 
threshold instead of the countries' accession to the European Union. Dividing the 
three post-Communist decades into before- and after-accession periods results in 
certain changes to the results. 


1.1 Government participation of radical right parties 

Table A1.14 shows that the RoN and coverage of socio-economic proximity (LRE- 
CONPROX) between radical right parties and formateurs decreases, so that it no 
longer qualifies as a necessary condition, rendering socio-cultural proximity (GAL- 
TANPROX) the only necessary condition for government participation. This finding 
corroborates the argument that the importance of socio-economic issues decreases 
in the consolidating decades. 


Table A1.14: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties 
(before EU membership) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 1.00 0.62 0.58 
GALTANPROX 1.00 0.92 0.88 
SEATS 0.14 0.90 0.33 
FRAG 0.86 0.43 0.43 
SAMESIDE 0.57 0.94 0.80 
~LRECONPROX 0.00 0.60 0.00 
~GALTANPROX 0.00 0.40 0.00 
~SEATS 0.86 0.21 0.35 
~FRAG 0.14 0.74 0.17 
~SAMESIDE 0.43 0.29 0.20 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Риза 2019). 


Extending the first period reduces the number of logical remainders to 22 (see 
Table A1.15), compared to 28 in the period before the first third-generation elections 
(see Chapter 8). 
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The conservative solution that results from the minimisation of rows 1 to 3, re- 
mains the same as in the period before the first third-generation elections (see Table 
A1.16), because all additional cases concern radical right parties that remained in op- 


position. 
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12 The exclusion of radical right parties from government 

Similar to the analysis of necessary conditions for government participation of rad- 
ical right parties, the negation of the LRECONPROX condition does not qualify as a 
necessary condition for the exclusion of radical right parties from government when 
the time frame is extended until accession to the EU (see Table A1.17). The consis- 
tency of the socio-cultural distance between radical right parties and formateurs 
(~GALTANPROX) is lower than in the period before the first third-generation elec- 
tions, but it is still above the minimum consistency for necessary conditions. As the 
lower consistency results from a contradiction in kind (MIÉP 1998), however, it is 
questionable whether or not this condition can be considered necessary for the neg- 
ative outcome. The negation ofthe SAMESIDE condition also passes the consistency 
threshold ofo.9. However, the RoN is rather low and ~SAMESIDE reflects two theo- 
retically different concepts—the absence of a bipolar opposition in the party system 
and the radical right and the formateur in opposite camps. Hence, this condition is 
not considered necessary either. 


Table A1.17: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(before EU membership) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.39 0.53 0.42 
GALTANPROX 0.77 0.63 0.13 
SEATS 0.15 0.94 0.67 
FRAG 0.62 0.50 0.57 
SAMESIDE 0.08 0.79 0.20 
~LRECONPROX 0.62 1.00 1.00 
~GALTANPROX 0.92 1.00 1.00 
~SEATS 0.85 0.33 0.65 
~FRAG 0.39 0.93 0.83 
~SAMESIDE 0.92 0.63 0.80 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The analysis of sufficient conditions for the negative outcome before the acces- 
sion to the EU includes more truth table rows and is more complex than in the period 
before the first third-generation elections, when all cases in which radical right par- 
ties were excluded from government clustered in a single truth table row. Therefore, 
the solutions in Table A1.18 differ somewhat from the results of the original anal- 
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ysis. This observation indicates that country-specific party competition in Central 
and Eastern Europe began to diversify in the period between the first third-genera- 
tion elections and the accession to the European Union. 
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2. Government formation with radical right parties since EU membership 


2.1 Government participation of radical right parties 

The parameters of fit in Table A1.19 illustrate that none of the conditions in the an- 
alytical model, nor their negations, are necessary for government participation of 
radical right parties in the period since EU membership. This mirrors the result in 
the period after the first third-generation elections. 


Table A1.19: Parameters of fit necessity: Govermment participation of radical right parties 


(since EU membership) 
Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.73 0.65 0.65 
GALTANPROX 0.67 0.89 0.83 
SEATS 0.67 0.83 0.77 
FRAG 0.87 0.40 0.59 
SAMESIDE 0.73 0.82 0.79 
~LRECONPROX 0.27 0.71 0.36 
~GALTANPROX 0.33 0.52 0.31 
~SEATS 0.33 0.57 0.33 
~FRAG 0.13 0.85 0.33 
~SAMESIDE 0.27 0.58 0.29 


Source: Created with QCA Package for В (Риза 2019). 


The number of logical remainders in the truth table that covers the period af- 
ter the countries’ accession to the EU is slightly lower than in the period after the 
first third-generation elections, and the truth table contains the same contradictory 
configuration (see Table A1.20). 
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Because changing the temporal threshold affects only cases in which radical 
right parties remained in opposition, the analysis of sufficiency in the period since 
EU membership yields the same conservative solution as in the period after the first 
third-generation elections (see Table A1.21). 
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2.2 The exclusion of radical right parties from government 
Table A1.22 shows that there are no necessary conditions for the exclusion of radical 
right parties from government in the period after the countries' accession to the EU. 


Table A1.22: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(since EU membership) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.46 0.50 0.35 
GALTANPROX 0.15 0.62 0.17 
SEATS 0.23 0.60 0.23 
FRAG 0.69 0.32 0.41 
SAMESIDE 0.23 0.56 0.21 
~LRECONPROX 0.54 0.81 0.64 
~GALTANPROX 0.85 0.71 0.69 
~SEATS 0.77 0.72 0.67 
~FRAG 0.31 0.92 0.67 
~SAMESIDE 0.77 0.78 0.71 


Source: Created with QCA Package for К (Duga 2019). 


The analysis of sufficiency yields fewer, and slightly different, solution paths 
than in the period after the first third-generation elections because some cases have 
already been included in the period before EU membership (see Table A1.23). How- 
ever, both approaches to periodisation result in similar findings. Here, again the 
absence of socio-cultural proximity between radical right parties and the formateur 
is included in three of the four solution paths, and the cases covered by the solution 
comprise a large number of parties that remained in opposition due to a cordon 
sanitaire, sometimes despite otherwise favourable conditions. 


C) Recalibrating fragmentation 


In Chapter 7, the set of fragmented party systems was calibrated to assign party 
systems with more than 4.0 effective parliamentary parties a membership score of 
1. The two cases with a fragmentation of 3.9 and 4.0, Latvia and Slovakia in 2010, 
were characterised as moderately complex bargaining situations, because the level 
of complexity in these two cases was more similar to party systems with lower frag- 
mentation. Hence, both cases were not included in the set of fragmented party sys- 
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tems. Lowering the threshold to 3.8 and thus including both cases in this set changes 
the results marginally. Since both cases concern the period after the first third-gen- 
eration elections, the results ofthe earlier period are not affected. 


1. Government participation of radical right parties 

Table A1.24 shows that changing the calibration of the FRAG condition does not af- 
fect the conclusions regarding necessary conditions. The consistencies of FRAG and 
~FRAG remain constant, while the RoN and coverage scores change marginally. 


Table A1.24: Parameters of fit necessity: Government participation of radical right parties 
(after first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.73 0.52 0.50 
GALTANPROX 0.67 0.88 0.77 
SEATS 0.67 0.79 0.67 
FRAG 0.87 (0.87) 0.43 (0.52) 0.52 (0.57) 
SAMESIDE 0.73 0.83 0.73 
~LRECONPROX 0:27 0.73 0.33 
~GALTANPROX 0.33 0.45 0.24 
~SEATS 0.33 0.52 0.26 
~FRAG 0.13 (0.13) 0.78 (0.72) 0.22 (0.18) 
~SAMESIDE 0.27 0.50 0.21 


Source: Created with QCA Package for В (Риза 2019); values in parentheses report parameters 
of fit in the original analysis. 


The new truth table (see Table A1.25) shows that changing the calibration results 
in one additional logical remainder, since the case of the Slovak SNS in 2010 now has 
the same configuration as the Czech Usvit in 2013 and the Estonian EKRE in 2015. 
The change neither resolves the previously existing contradiction nor does it create 
a new one. 
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As the change in the calibration concerns only cases in which radical right par- 
ties remained in opposition, it does not affect the conservative solution yielded by 
the analysis of sufficient conditions for the participation of radical right parties in 
government in the period after the first third-generation elections (see Table A1.26). 
Additionally, the recalibrated cases are not covered by any of the logical remainders 
that were used for crafting the intermediate solution in the original analysis (see 
Chapter 9.1). 
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Appendices 


2. The exclusion of radical right parties from government 

The recalibration of fragmentation results in marginal changes to the parameters of 
fit necessity for the negative outcome (see Table A1.27). However, there are still no 
necessary conditions for the exclusion of radical right parties from government in 
the period after the first third-generation elections. 


Table A1.27: Parameters of fit necessity: Exclusion of radical right parties from government 
(after first third-generation elections) 


Condition Consistency RoN Coverage 
LRECONPROX 0.58 0.52 0.50 
GALTANPROX 0.16 0.68 0.23 
SEATS 0.26 0.66 0.33 

FRAG 0.63 (0.53) 0.41 (0.46) 0.48 (0.44) 
SAMESIDE 0.21 0.63 0.27 
~LRECONPROX 0.42 0.85 0.67 
~GALTANPROX 0.84 0.72 0.76 
~SEATS 0.74 0.75 0.74 
~FRAG 0.37 (0.47) 0.93 (0.92) 0.78 (0.82) 
~SAMESIDE 0.79 0.79 0.79 


Source: Created with QCA Package for В (Риза 2019); values in parentheses report parameters 
of fit in the original analysis. 


The conservative solution in Table A1.28 is somewhat different from the one re- 
sulting from the original calibration of fragmentation in Chapter 9 (see Table 9.5). 
In the original analysis of sufficiency, the intermediate solution was crafted by re- 
versing the minimisation step that led to dropping the condition SAMESIDE from 
the first solution path. Thus, the intermediate solution better illustrates which con- 
ditions led to the negative outcome when the SAMESIDE condition was present or 
absent, respectively. The same procedure is used here. After this step, the two in- 
termediate solutions are quite similar and illustrate that the recalibration does not 
result in a significant change of the explanatory patterns for the negative outcome. 
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Appendix Il. Salience of socio-economic and socio-cultural issues in 
Central and Eastern European party systems 


Since the 2014 wave, the Chapel Hill Expert Survey (CHES) provides data on the 
salience of the socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions for the individual 
parties, in addition to their positions (Jolly et al. 2022). The salience ranges from o 
(low) to 10 (high). The average salience of each dimension in the party system can 
be obtained by summing the salience of the respective dimension for each party 
and weighting it by their vote share. The mathematical formula for calculating the 
salience is as follows: 


Salience = X((salience;*vote share;)/(Zvote share;)] 
where i represents individual parties. Table A2.1 shows the average salience of the 
socio-economic and socio-cultural dimensions in the countries covered by this study 


in the second half of the 2010s, which is based on the salience of the LRECON and 
GALTAN dimensions in the 2014 and 2019 CHES waves. 


Table A2.1: Salience ofthe socio-economic and socio-cultural dimension in the second half of 


the 2010s 
Country LRECON salience GALTAN salience 
Bulgaria 6.71 4.93 
Czech Republic 6.87 4.94 
Estonia 7.27 6.78 
Hungary 7.20 7.58 
Latvia 6.60 5.76 
Poland 6.55 7.21 
Romania 7.02 5.27 
Slovakia 6.09 5.49 


Source: Own compilation, based on data from the Chapel Hill Expert Survey (Jolly et al. 2022). 


Appendices 


Appendix Ш. Calibration of the higher-order condition of fundamentally 
similar socio-cultural positions 


Table A3.1 displays the calibration of the higher-order condition of fundamentally 
similar socio-cultural positions of radical right parties and formateurs (SOCCUL). 
The SOCCUL condition is true if GALTANPROX is present and/or SAMESIDE is 
present and based on ideological polarisation that originates from socio-cultural 
divides. 
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